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Retail Conventions Schools of Salesmanship 


Current retail conventions are proving to be schools of salesmanship. 


The retailing of lumber has a good many contacts. It touches the wholesaler and manufacturer, the competing re- 
tailer and the buying public. Each of these contacts is loaded with importance; and each, with its thousand details, 
is a proper subject for convention thought. While none is being ignored at the retail meetings, the fullest tide of dis- 
cussion seems to be centered upon the field of the retail market. 


Not so long ago the retailer with a reputation for sound business ability prided himself upon being a close and 
shrewd buyer. He would spend hours and perhaps days in an effort to save a small amount on a car of lumber; and if he 
succeeded he could count the money return for his labor. He considered this work the most important in the retail 

business. He also prided himself upon being a hard competitor. He made his 


‘6 sales with his eye upon his neighboring dealer. He met price cut with price 
You Can cut. He could “stand as much as that fellow.” He could “make as good a Money Is Not 
Better Afford Price as anybody. Made in Buy- 
But it became apparent that shrewd buying did not always make a profit. . 
to Let Your Prag ni was met by shrewdness. It also became apparent that the sum ing. The 
ost thru price fights was greater than the sum saved thru close buying. The H 
Stenographer associations were developed to correct these things. .Inspectors now pass Saving to Be 
Buy Your upon disputes over grades. Traffic experts find out the reason for delayed or Made in Try- 
diverted shipments. The acts of a concern, wholesale or retail, are brought s 
Lumber Than _ back and displayed on its own doorstep, and publicity fights for honest busi- ing to Get 
ness. Long association experience has shown retailers that competition car- 
to Take Your ried on solely thru price fighting is stupid and silly and that it is disastrous Under the 
Time and to the industry and injurious to the public. Market Is 
The retailer no longer does business with his back turned to his trade in estes 
Thought order that he may keep a wary eye ps wholesaler and competitor; and this Trifling at 
year the centering of attention upon sales seems to be general and deliberate. 
Away From “You can better afford to let your stenographer buy your lumber,” said one Most. Money 
Protecting successful dealer, “than to take your time and thought away from protecting Is Made in 
your own sales. Selling is the keystone of your business.” Said another : 
Your Own dealer, “Money is not made in buying. The saving to be made in trying to Our Business 
S get under the market is trifling at most. Money is made in our business by 
ales. Sell- turnover, and turnover is made by salesmanship.” by Turnover, 
ing Is the : apse pe - — “ be —— a all peo sm .* and Turnover 
ook toward supplying and satisfying the customer at a reasonable profit. It 
Keystone of includes proper setting of prices as well as closing of deals. Is Made by 
Your One dealer, scheduled to talk about cost accounting, sent out a simple mill- Salesman- 
Busi ” work job to a number of mill owners among the association membership and 299 
usiness asked for estimates. He told why he wanted the figures. A majority of ship 


the prices sent in as the proper figure at which the job could be sold were 
from 15 to 20 percent below the actual cost of manufacture. Cost accounting practice is being urged by the associa- 
tions as the best remedy for sharp price fighting; for experience indicates that ignorance is at the basis of most 
price cutting. Few people will sell below cost if they know it. 


Relationship with contractors is an important element in salesmanship; for the average progressive yard does not 
want to enter the contracting business and yet it does want to serve and protect its customers with a lump-sum price. 
This codperation between retailer and contractor so that the dealer handles the sales and the contractor the construc- 
tion—each doing the thing at which he is expert—has come in for much discussion. Finance, advertising, plan 
service, the matter of city salesmen and their good and bad points, building shows, model houses, the time required 
to ripen a prospect and the things which should be done during that time, codperation with architects, and a score of 
other points are being earnestly discussed. 


The retailer is facing around toward his customer, and salesmanship is getting some long overdue attention. 
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We have some special offerings in Fir and 
Spruce and Hemlock Factory Lumber in clear 
What do you require? 


and shop grades. 


LIVAN LUMBER 


DISTRIBUTORS PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


General Offices, 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
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HARDWOOD FLOORING 
In Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak 


should be your choice of Flooring for 1923 
because— 
—It is Scientifically Kiln Dried. 


—It is especially noted for its CAREFUL | 
MANUFACTURING DETAIL, being made | 
by a class of workmen whose skill in the 
woodworking art is known the world over. 


—It can be shipped promptly due to large pro- 
duction and exceptionally good Railroad 
Facilities. 


—You can get itin STRAIGHT or MIXED cars 
with all kinds of HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


Manufactured by 


Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 
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Headquarters for Values 
in Pacific Coast Lumber 


Our ability to deliver consistently good values 
time after time has brought forth favorable com- 
ment from more than one of our customers. 

If you're a sash and door, planing mill, factory, 
carload, yard or industrial buyer, we invite you to 
put us to the test on your next order. 
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W. ID. Young @ Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Inter-trade Acquaintanceship Begets Understanding 


NE HUNDRED AND TWO RETAILERS of the middle West 
() left last Saturday night for a tour of the West Coast lumber 
producing regions. An account of their stop in Chicago appears 
on pages 43 and 44. Of such a-group it might have been said a decade 
or two ago that few had seen a logging or lumbering operation. If 
there be among the present group any who are now to have that 
experience for the first time they will be among the first to admit 
that hitherto they have known little of the manufacturers’ prob- 
pe or of the difficulties and costs involved in making lumber out 
of trees, 

If this trip or any other experience shall serve to convince both 
manufacturer and retailer that their relationship is that of producer 
and distributer, its educative value will be worth its cost. There 
may be a temptation to call such a tour a junket, a sort of vacation 
trip with free entertainment provided by the millmen; but it is no 
such thing, tho it should be enjoyable to all who participate in it. 
The trip has, however, a serious purpose, and if that purpose is not 
Served the industry is the loser. 

Much of the criticism directed by one branch of the industry at 
another branch is made without the exact knowledge upon which 


constructive criticism must be based. The big problem in the lum- 
ber industry today, as in other industries, is that of distribution; 
and it is hardly too much to say that the retailer is the most potent 
factor in determining the degree of efficiency with which lumber 
shall be put into the hands of the user. Because that is true the 
dealer ought to know the lumber business from the tree to the build- 
ing in which wood is used. 

When the only contact between retailer and millman is that of 
buyer with seller undue weight is likely to be placed upon price and 
terms, and not enough upon quality and reliability in the larger 
sense. Most lumbering is done on a large scale, and the few cars 
shipped to a single retailer are but a small part of a given mill’s 
output. This fact offers no excuse for negligence on the mill’s part; 
but it ought to remind the buyer that error or oversight with respect 
to a single car is not enough to condemn the seller. Such contacts 
as are made on trips to the mills can not fail to make lumbermen 
more tolerant of one another’s faults, and the result should be such 
a lubricating of the machinery of lumber distribution as shall reduce 
friction between the different branches of the lumber industry to a 
minimum. 
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Forestry Developing Along Practical Lines 


a ORESTRY IS PURELY A MATTER of practical economics, 
so far as the individual citizen is concerned, whether he be 
timber owner or lumber consumer’—a statement made be- 

fore the Southern Forestry Congress by John L. Kaul, of the Kaul 

Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.,—puts tree growing on a business 

basis where it belongs. There has been enough and more than 

enough sentimental nonsense about forestry and reforestation. Only 
when trees are considered as a source of lumber—a marketable com- 
modity—can tree growing find justification for the cost involved. 

Only persons with short memories and inadequate knowledge of 
the facts will persist in demanding the impossible with respect to 
reforestation. ‘The sooner all those who assume to speak for the 
cause of forestry and undertake to participate in framing a forestry 
program recognize the fact stated by Mr. Kaul, the sooner will a 
workable program be agreed upon and tree growing started. 

The speaker already quoted said much more to the same end in 
his address, which will be found briefed in the report of the forestry 
congress on page 80. Without belittling the obstacles to be over- 
come, the chief of which is taxation, Mr. Kaul yet declared: “We 
shall have a practical working forestry law on the statute books 
of Alabama when this legislature adjourns.” This confident asser- 
tion by a lumberman, taken in conjunction with that of Alabama’s 
commissioner of conservation that no steps have been taken along 
modern forestry lines by the State or by individuals within the 
State, indicates that some good educational work has been done in 
advance of legislative tinkering. 

Messages delivered to the congress by representatives of other 
southern States reflect a confidence in such a development of for- 
estry in that section as shall assure permanent prosperity. For 
many reasons the South promises to be one of the Nation’s great tree 
growing regions and the adoption of practical State programs for 
reforestation is all that is needed to enable lumbermen and other 
investors to go ahead with the work. 





An Outstanding Retailers’ Convention 


O THE CASUAL OBSERVER lumber conventions seem a good 
deal alike, yet if one will look just below the surface each has 
an individuality of its own. There is always something that 

the seasoned convention goer can put his finger on as characteristic 
of this or that meeting. 

For instance, at the annual meeting of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association held at Kansas City last week, an outstanding 
feature was the ready participation of the delegates in the dis- 
cussion of subjects of special importance to retail lumbermen. There 
was platform oratory galore. Spellbinders from the cloistered halls 
of learning and from the sanctuary of religion poured forth lin- 
guistic torrents which caused the convention stenographers to 
drive their almost smoking pencils over the paper in a frantic but 
futile effort to preserve for posterity the pearls that dropped—not 
singly but by the pint, quart and bushel—from the lips of the 
speakers, until finally they dropped their hands in despair, sighing 
softly: “We never saw it on this wise before.” And it was all 
good; in fact, very good indeed. The program committee deserves 
the highest commendation for the splendid feast of eloquence and 
inspiration; of brilliant word pictures; of homely but sound philoso- 
phy appetizingly set forth and garnished with wit, humor and 
satire; of excellent stories well told; of telling illustrations that 
drove home and clinched the truths that the speakers were seeking 
to affirm. 

But after the flow of soul and feast of reason provided by the 
professional speakers had been enjoyed to the full; after the “tumult 
and the shouting” had died and the smoke of oratorical battle had 
cleared away, there were fifteen or twenty, perhaps more, short 
talks from the floor, by the retailers themselves, that came closer to 
getting down to the real brass tacks of the retail lumber business 
than anything that had previously been said by the speakers from 
outside the industry. Here and there, all over the hall, retailers 
got up and expressed their views, based on actual experience, on 
such topics as the selling of complete homes by retailers; what pro- 
portion of short lengths dealers should be expected to accept; 
whether retailers should charge for making deliveries; whether 
present methods of distribution of cement and brick are best for 
consumer, manufacturer and dealer, and others of equal 
interest and importance. Some of the discussions lasted over a half- 
hour each, and often there were two or three retailers on their feet 
at once. Of course, the problems were not all solved, and no one 
expected that they would be; but in every discussion valuable ideas 
were advanced, some of which will mean real money to retailers 
who put them into practice. 

Another notable feature of the Southwestern’s annual was the 
high tone maintained thruout. From the solemn memorial service 


that preceded the business sessions, to the adoption of the splendid 
“declaration of purpose” at the close, there ran thru the convention 
a golden chord of altruism, of service to humanity, of community 
loyalty, and of patriotic devotion to the nation. 

The Southwestern has for years been especially fortunate in its 
leadership, both paid and unpaid. The splendid work of its late 
secretary is too well known to need restating. When the retiring 
president, W. S. Dickason, turned the gavel over to his successor, 
there ended an administration marked not only by great ability and 
sagacity in the handling of difficult problems, but also by a degree 
of unselfish service and personal sacrifice that few men would be 
willing to give. 

That the incoming president will not only conserve all that has 
been accomplished thru the efforts of his predecessors, but will lead 
the association forward to still greater usefulness and service to 
its members, and to the lumber using public, is a foregone conclusion 
in the minds of all who know D. J. Fair, of Sterling, Kan., the out- 
standing lumber merchant and all around good citizen who has been 
honored by elevation to the premier position. 

The future of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association is bright 
with promise. It is one of the great lumber trade associations of 
the country, and merits the loyal support of every lumberman 
within its sphere of influence. 





Stability Lumber Industry’s Present Need 


ARELY IN LUMBERING HISTORY have conditions been so 
uniformly satisfactory to all branches of the trade as at 
present. Consuming demand, based largely upon requirements 

for dwelling house construction, serves to maintain a fairly even 
flow of lumber from the mill thru the retail distributing yards into 
much needed consuming uses. People are building homes as fast 
as lumber and labor are available for the purpose. Recent im- 
provements in car supply and increases in farmers’ purchasing 
power, as well as financial improvement in railroad circles, have 
cleared the trade skies until there appears to be no obstacle to 
continued prosperity for all branches of the lumber industry. 

All farseeing lumbermen want conditions to continue about as 
they now are; experience has convinced them that a situation like 
the: present is the most healthful possible, and the best interests 
of the industry as a whole will be served in maintaining the status 
quo. This sentiment, which prevails among millmen, wholesalers 
and retailers alike, is strikingly manifested in the action reported 
on page 33 of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., advising its sales rep- 
resentatives that every effort would be made to prevent further 
advances in lumber prices, at least so long as production costs 
remain where they are. 

There should be no necessity at this time to catalog the evils of 
rapid price advances. Those evils can be avoided by lumbermen 
themselves if retailers will but continue to order as their needs 
warrant, without speculative buying; if millmen will continue to 
fill orders as received and if wholesalers will keep their purchases 
moving directly from production to consumption. Only such folly 
as is inexcusable in intelligent business men can bring upon the 
lumber industry now the train of evils that arise from speculative 
buying. With all the emphasis that the words can convey, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urges upon lumbermen of every class to 
exert every legitimate influence in behalf of stability. 





“Prosperity As Long As the Forests Last” 


HE FOREGOING CAPTION IS extracted from the opening 
paragraph of a statement by John Henry Kirby, appearing on 
page 92 of this paper. If read in one way the caption might 

be taken to mean that with the exhaustion of the present forests 
the prosperity of the industry will end. Asked, however, how long 
the prosperity would last, Mr. Kirby replied: “The best informed 
opinion is that it will be perpetual.” 

Nobody who knows Mr. Kirby will charge him with being a blind 
optimist. In this case he is merely expressing the views of all who 
are informed regarding the steps already taken and in contempla- 
tion toward reforestation and placing the growing of trees on 4 
sound and permanent basis. Incidentally, he has pointed to a 
development in which the small mill will be a more important factor 
than in the past. 

Heretofore the natural forests as the basis for lumbering have 
been much in the nature of treasure trove. For many years there 
was no relation whatever between the cost of lumber and the cost 
of growing trees. In the lumbering of the future such a relation 
will be established; in fact, owing to the steady increase in stump- 
age cost, substantial progress already has been made in that direc- 
tion. The facts that augur best for reforestation are the advances 
in stumpage and lumber values and in transportation costs. At 
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prices not much higher than those now prevailing trees can be grown 
at a profit. 

Admittedly, much remains to be accomplished before reforesta- 
tion can go forward on a scale commensurate with the country’s 
needs and resources. But in many States organizations have been 
set up for promoting the cause of forestry, and sentiment is growing 
in favor of utilizing for reforestation millions of acres of lands that 
otherwise would remain unused. By this means all the people 
eventually will be won to the cause and the perpetuation of the 
timber supply will be assured. There is a much more sound basis 
for optimism than for pessimism regarding the future of wood as 
a structural material. Mr. Kirby has performed a valuable service 
in voicing the optimism. 





An Achievement In Lumber Merchandising 


ANY TIMES DURING THE half-century in which the 
AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN and its predecessors have served 
the lumber industry it has been the privilege of this paper 

to present to its readers stories of achievement of more than local 
interest and importance—achievements that have reflected credit, 
not alone upon the individuals or companies directly interested, but 
upon the entire industry as well. 

Remarkable progress has been made in all branches of the indus- 
try, but in none has the progress been greater than in that of mer- 
chandising. For many years the merchandising end of the business 
was considered of much less importance than that of producing 
lumber, but in recent years the reverse has been the case, and greater 


attention has been given to the development of merchandising 
methods and in the raising of merchandising standards. Recogniz- 
ing this fact, the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN takes special pleasure in 
directing the attention of its readers to a story on pages 63-71 of 
this issue that recounts something of the organization and the 
merchandising methods of a concern that has grown from very 
small beginnings to one of the most important in the eastern field. 


The remarkable development of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, has been a distinct achievement, and is recognized 
as such by manufacturers, distributers, and lumber consumers alike 
in practically every part of the country. This achievement has been 
due in a very large measure to the energy, the determination, and 
the constructive ability of the man who is at the head of the organi- 
zation, Thomas E. Coale. Realizing the changes that were bound 
to occur in the distribution of lumber, Mr. Coale several years ago 
began laying the foundations upon which he has built up the splen- 
did business that now bears his name. By making connections with 
some of the largest and best manufacturers of lumber in every part 
of the country, thus assuring to his trade the certainty of an unlim- 
ited supply of the very best materials to be obtained, and thru the 
establishment of a great distributing yard, he has made it possible 
for large and small buyers alike to fill their needs promptly and 
satisfactorily, no matter what they may be or what particular wood 
is required. 

It gives pleasure to the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN thus to direct 
attention to the achievements of a man who has overcome seem- 
ingly insurmountable obstacles and has built up a great organiza- 
tion that is a credit to him and to the industry. 




















Lumber Demand Continues Strong 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1.—Production, 
shipments and orders in the lumber industry 
were less last week than the week before, but 
still well ahead of the volume of movement at 
this time last year. Telegraphic reports re- 
ceived by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association from regional softwood associa- 
tions show that new business is running about 
30 pereent larger than a year ago, with ship- 
ments showing about the same increase in vol- 
ume. Production, while larger, is not keeping 
pace with orders and shipments. 

Reports received today cover 383 mills and 
are compared with the revised figures from 394 
mills during the week ended Jan. 20. Produe- 
tion last week was 204,806,865 feet, against 
211,799,438 feet during the week before, and 
181,500,440 feet reported by 397 mills during 
the corresponding week of 1922. Shipments 
last week aggregated 242,905,770 fect, against 
261,278,414 feet the week before, and 165,- 
580,387 feet last year. Orders for last week 
totaled 280,575,206 feet against 339,747,215 
feet the week before and 193,238,264 feet last 
year, 

The Southern Pine Association (127 mills) 
reported production last week of 70,417,820 
leet, against 74,895,777 feet the week before, 
when 129 mills reported. Shipments last week 
were 79,489,671 fect, against 89,120,553 feet. 
Orders were 101,077,735 feet, against 126, 
422,928 feet. 

Mills of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
“ation (137 reporting) recorded production 
‘ggregating 95,669,633 feet, against 93,197,000 
feet (135 mills) the week before. Shipments 
iggregated 108,596,614 feet, against 109,000,000 
feet. Orders totaled 119,561,171 feet, against 
143,000,000 feet. 

For all the reporting softwood mills, ship- 
ments were 119 percent and orders 137 percent 
of production last week. Corresponding per- 
‘entages for the mills reporting to the South- 
ém Pine Association were 113 and 144, and for 
the West Coast association, 114 and 125. 

The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
‘oclation wires from Cadillac: ‘‘Ideal logging 
‘onditions thruout January indicate that the 
°% supply will be up to estimates. There are 
plenty of men for work in the woods and the 
‘awmills are running full time. Orders are 
holding up well, The car supply is unfortu- 
nately only about 50 percent of requirements; 


embargoes on Detroit and New England terri- 
tory reduce shipments materially.’’ 

Northern Pine Manufacturers Association re- 
ports only five mills operating—the climatic 
conditions in Minnesota being such that most 
sawmills suspend during the winter months. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a slight decrease in orders and a 
slight increase in shipments and cut. The 
mixed car line predominates in new orders. 

The California Redwood Association wires 
that production is satisfactory at all mills, 
despite unfavorable weather; that the demand 
is heavy and the eastern business good. 

California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association reports the labor supply as 
normal, the car supply as fairly satisfactory 
and logging operations still seasonally cur- 
tailed by heavy snow in the mountain regions. 


Congress May Not Regulate Coal 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.—‘‘ The question 
is not whether or not a State may regulate the 
price and production of coal, upon the theory 
that it is impressed with the public interest, but 
whether such power has been given to Congress 
and I find no such power. The commission seems 
to confuse articles shipped in commerce with 
the instrumentalities of commerce. The power 
to regulate the latter does not include the power 
to regulate the former.’’ 

This opinion was handed down today by Jus- 
tice Jennings Bailey, of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, sitting in equity court, 
in the Maynard Coal Co. ease. His decision is 
another blow at the Federal Trade Commission, 
in that he denies the right of the commission 
under its authority from Congress to investigate 
the coal industry. The case has been a test be- 
tween the National Coal Association and the 
commission, the Maynard Coal Co., of Ohio, be- 
ing the complainant. The commission had in- 
sisted that ‘‘the safety, health and convenience, 
as well as the lives of the citizens of the United 
States are to a large extent dependent upon 
the coal industry’? and has maintained that it 
has a right under the law governing its activi- 
ties to investigate the mining business. Justice 
Bailey denies this, saying that Congress has no 
power to authorize the commission to interfere 
with State control of mines and mining. The 
opinion would seem to go much farther than 
merely to say that the commission has no such 
authority under the law as it stands. 


Coast Log Prices Strong but Unchanged 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 31.—An advance of $1 
in British Columbia log prices, raising them to 
$12, $18 and $26, has given rise to a report that 
American log quotations would likewise go up 
during February. This report appears to be un- 
founded. Local quotations are unchanged at 
$14, $19 and $26, and there is no immediate 
prospect of an advance. The action of the 
British Columbia market appears to be due to 
a tendency to place quotations there in line with 
those that prevail on this side of the line. The 
local market is tremendously strong, but dealers 
have no knowledge of any further advance. 


December Price Variations Small 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 1—The latest lum- 
ber price data received direct from the mills by 
the bureau of the census, Department of Com 
merce, and made public today indicate no wide 
spread in average prices as between December 
and November. Most southern pine prices 
quoted for December were slightly below No- 
vember prices. Douglas fir prices showed a varia- 
tion of less than $1 a thousand feet. Southern 
red eypress, A and B and selects, showed reduc- 
tions of upward of $3 in December, and other 
items show much narrower variations. With 
few exceptions northern hardwood prices ‘iso 
showed only slight variations between Deeem!«r 
and November. 


To Prevent Further Price Advances 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
St. Paut, MINN., Feb. 1—After « confer 
ence here today of officials of the Weyerhaueser 
Sales Co., L. S. Case, general manager, an- 
nounced that a bulletin was being sent out to 
all the sales representatives of the company ad- 
vising them that every effort will be made to 
prevent any further advances in prices, at least 
so long as production costs remain on the pres- 
ent basis, it being the policy of the company 
to hold prices down to their proper relation 
to costs. The company believes that, notwith 


standing the heavy demand that is apparent on 
every hand, prices should be stabilized as near 
the present market as possible, and that there 
should be no fear on the part of buyers and 
builders that the market will take such rapid 
advances as to make it difficult to figure with 
any degree of certainty on new projects. 
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Data on Doyle Rule 
We would like to secure information in refer- 
ence to the Doyle rule and ask that you advise 
us all you know about the Doyle rule as to theories 
involved etc., and how much the overrun decreases 
as logs increase in size.—INQuIRY No. 857. 


[ Altho the Doyle rule is quite commonly used 
it is far from accurate, inasmuch*as too large 
a percentage is deducted for slabhing and not 
enough for sawdust. The percentage of over- 
run in the Doyle rule varies with the timber. 
In a test in Texas the overrun varied from 51 
percent for logs 11 to 11% inches at the small 
end to 48.3 percent for logs from 6 to 6°4 inches 
im diameter at the small end. The overrun in 
small logs is much greater than in large logs. 
The rule reads: ‘‘Deduct 4 inches from the 
diameter of the log as an allowance for slab. 
Square one-quarter of the remainder and multi- 
ply the result by the length of the log in feet. 
The result is the contents in board feet.’’ For 
more detailed study of the rule the inquirer is 
referred to ‘‘ Forest Mensuration’’ by Herman 
H. Chapman.—Eprror. } 


Grading of Hardwood Moldings 


Is there an association of manufacturers that 
issues a book or information as to grading, manu- 
facturing and handling hardwood moldings ?— 
Inquiry No. 860. 

[The grading rules for moldings are not set 
in the way that grading rules for ordinary lum- 
ber are fixed. Broadly speaking, hardwood 
moldings designed for inside use are clear on 
the face side or sides. Occasionally a small 
knot is met with or some similar blemish which 
ean be obliterated by paint or stain. It is 
safest, however, to have the molding clear on 
the face or face sides. For outside use sound, 
small, tightly incased knots are sometimes 
allowed, but even here clear stock is generally 
required. Standard patterns for moldings used 
in building and in sash and door work to some 
extent may be found in the ‘‘Standard Molding 
Book’’ which may be purchased from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In larger moldings, 
such as easing and base, the stock is not infre- 
quently sold according to a regular lumber 
grade. For example, the casing may be B&bet- 
ter if from southern pine, or FAS if run from 
oak or birch. Probably the best source of in- 
formation in regard to the manufacture of 
hardwood molding would be manufacturers of 
molding machinery.—EDITOR. | 


A Book of Standard Design 


Have you a book among your publications that 
will show all the standard designs of millwork, 
such as “Philadelphia fencing, Boston partition” 
etc. ?—Inquiry No. 861. 

[The above inquirer is located in Illinois. 
Philadelphia fencing is well known in the lum- 
ber trade and is simply another name for par- 
tition which is edged and center beaded on two 
sides. Boston partition, while well enough 
known in and around Boston, is not known or 
used very much elsewhere. Boston partition 
differs from ordinary V partition only in that 
the sides of the V are rounded. As a matter 
of fact there are many patterns of rustic par- 
tition, siding or flooring that are used only 
in a comparatively small section. While stand- 


ard in that section, they are not standard else-~ 


where and in many cases are not known outside 
a small locality. Even standard patterns are 
not always of the same dimension in the major 
producing regions. So far as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN knows there is no book giving a 
complete list of all the workings known by 
such local names as ‘‘‘Boston partition,’’ ‘‘Ger- 
man siding,’’ ‘‘California siding’’ and the 
like. Books covering grading rules, however, 
give standasd patterns for certain woods. One 
of the aims of the standardization movement 
now under way in the lumber world is to stand- 
ardize patterns, but that has not yet been ac- 


complished. 
of patterns as can be obtained is contained in 
‘‘Tumber Inspection Rules.’’—EbI1Tor. } 


Probably as good an assemblage 


Preventing Checking of White Oak 


We would like to know the best method of pre- 
venting white oak from 1 to 3 inches in thickness 
from checking. We also would like to know what 
methods to use to hasten drying without impairing 
strength.—INQuiRy No. 859. 

[Checking results from the tearing apart of 
the fibers of a board when one part dries more 
rapidly than another. When a board is drying 
its fibers are all in a state of stress; it is as 
if thousands of tugs of war were going on. 

Only one thickness of white oak should be 
put in each pile; therefore, the first thing to 
do is to separate the stock according to thick- 
ness. Before the lumber is piled, the pile 
foundation should be trued up properly. The 
piling room also should be in a location where 
the air drainage is good. Hardwood piles 
should be narrow, and usually they are six or 





A Service for Readers 


“With further reference to sawmill car- 
riage track cleaners about which we have 
had some correspondence, you will be 
glad to know that we made a set accord- 
ing to directions in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN article and have found them to be 
as serviceable as any we ever purchased.” 
The above letter is from the manager of 
an eastern hardwood manufacturing con- 
cern and is printed herewith to emphasize 
the service the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
offers its readers in helping them secure 
information or in solving problems. The 
information may not be available in the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN when 
a request is received, but a very careful 
investigation will be made to secure this 
information. In the case quoted above 
considerable research had to be done be- 
fore the particular design of track cleaner 
required was found. Are you taking ad- 
vantage of this service which the AMeErI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN Offers free to its readers? 











eight feet wide. The more space between the 
piles the better the drying will be; this space 
should not be less than 2. feet and 4 feet is 
much better. 

If possible, lumber should .be separated as to 
length, but in hardwoods this is not often prac- 
ticable. Each course in the pile should be 
carefully stuck with stickers flush with the ends 
of the boards at the front, but the rear sticker 
should be 8 inches from the ends of the boards 
to prevent end checking. The cross strips 
should be narrow and of even width; strips 
1x1 are a very good size. These stickers should 
be placed one above the other directly and 
should be over the pile foundation. Boards in 
each course should be well separated, say 2 to 
4 inches. 

As soon as the pile is completed it should 
be covered. Even when not completed, but if 
no more lumber is to be added for several 
days, a temporary top should be erected. In 
high grade stock it sometimes pays to paint 
the ends with a cheap paint. This tends to 
hold the moisture in and prevent end checking. 
A western operator has found that sealing the 
ends of wide select lumber with parowax pays 
well. This plan might work to good advantage 
with hardwoods. The sealing should be done 
as soon after the lumber is sawn as possible. 
The proper use of dry kilns will greatly hasten 
the seasoning of hardwod without impairing 
its strength. As a rule, hardwood is first air- 
dried 90 days and then put thru a dry kiln. The 
inquirer has been given the names of depend- 
able dry kiln manufacturers.—EpITor. | 


Wants West Indian Birch 


We are anxious to secure a working sample of 
West Indian birch or almaciego wood. Can you 
tell us where such a sample may be secured?— 
INQuIRY No. 862. 

[The above inquiry comes from a department 
of the Government. West Indian birch is 
found in southern Florida, the West Indies, 
southern Mexico, Guatemala, New Granada and 
Venezuela. It goes under several other nameg 
in Florida such as gum elemi and gumbo limbo, 
and its scientific name is Bursera simaruba, 
Just where the name almaciego is employed is 
not known. In Florida this tree, which grows 
to a large size, is found principally on the 
east coast from Cape Canaveral to the south- 
ern keys, but it is found on the Caloosa River 
and Caximabas Bay on the west coast. The 
wood is light, weak, and the heartwood a dark 
brown color. Each tree has a large amount of 
sapwood which rots easily. It has never been 
considered a good timber tree and is seldom 
cut into lumber. If any reader would like to 
supply the Government with a working sample, 
the name of the department making the inquiry 
will be given.—EDITOR. | 


Scows for Log Hauling 


We are interested in getting some information 
about the construction of scows used in different 
localities for the transportation of hardwood logs. 
—Inquiry No. 858. 

{This inquiry comes from Michigan and pre- 
sumably the inquirer is considering the use of 
scows upon rivers or possibly lakes in that sec- 
tion. At one time some attempt was made to 
barge logs on the Great Lakes, but this move- 
ment never attained large proportions and, so 
far as inquiry reveals, is not being engaged in 
to any extent at this time. More or less hard- 
wood logs are barged on the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. Detailed plans are not available 
at this time, but so far as appearances go these 
barges are very similar to those used for hauling 
sand and gravel. The sides are not very high 
and the logs are decked and secured with chains. 
Further information is being sought so that if 
any lumberman can throw light upon this sub 
ject, it will be gladly received.—EpiTor. | 


Wants Bank Building Plans 


Where can I obtain plans for bank buildings?— 
Inquiry No. 864. 

[The above inquiry comes from a retailer in 
Missouri and is published here so that other 
retailers may offer any plans they may have 
available. The inquirer has also been given 
the name of an architect who can supply the 
necessary plans.—EDITOR. } 


Imitation Lumber for Cigar Boxes 


Can you tell us what “imitation lumber” is 
composed of and how it is made? Also give us 
quotations on this commodity or tell us where We 
can obtain such quotations. We understand that 
it is being used extensively in the manufacture of 
cigar boxes, but are at a loss to know whether it 
is paper board or some other material.—INQUIRY 
No. 863. 


[Investigation fails to reveal that any cigat | 


boxes are being made from a substitute ma- 
terial. 


It is possible that the inquirer has | 
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reference to built-up wood now so commonly | 


used for cigar boxes. Originally most of the 
cigar boxes in this country were made of Spat- 
ish cedar; but, owing to an increase in the 


price and in the numbers of cigar boxes, other | 


woods have been utilized and a thin coating 0 
Spanish cedar veneer pasted on the outside. 
Inasmuch as the inside of cigar boxes is 4l 
ways covered with paper, the average person 18 
apt to believe that the box is of Spanish cedar, 
judging from the outside appearance. 
lumbermen have further information to give 02 
this subject, it will be gladly received— 
EDITOR. } 
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The General Business Situation 

January was a remarkably good _ business 
month in nearly all trades. After a holiday 
season of unusual activity, industrial and com- 
mercial activities have shown a steady broaden- 
ing which promises to contimie during the pres- 
ent month. <A feature has been the continued 
rise in prices On many important commodities. 
During 1922 wholesale commodity prices listed 
by Dun’s showed a rise of 16 per cent. At the 
beginning of this year there was a pause in 
the upward tendency, but this was of short dura- 
tion. Advances have been consistent during the 
last three weeks, and were especially marked 
during the week ended Jan. 27. The unseason- 
ably heavy demand for goods obviously is a 
large factor in this price movement, but equally 
important are restricted supplies and mounting 
production costs. While labor troubles at this 
time are insignificant, there is a shortage of 
workers, especially common laborers, which pre- 
sents a serious problem. There is a great scarcity 
of skilled building tradesmen in many important 
centers which tends to restrict construction ac- 
tivities and force up building costs. The ques- 
tion of deliveries is daily becoming more press- 
ing, especially with a prospective tightening up 
of car supply. The inability of manufacturers 
to promise early shipments, because of inade- 
quate stocks and heavy order files, or of insuf- 
ficient transportation facilities, is beginning to 
restrict bookings of new orders. The strength 
of cotton prices continues to attract attention. 
Much gratification is also expressed over the 
improved conditions in agricultural sections, it 
being expected that the increased purchasing 
power of the farmers will make itself felt this 
spring. <A distinct sellers’ market prevails in 
steel; many mills are declining to accept new 
business and are concerning themselves chiefly 
with delivering old orders. Labor shortage 
causes difficulty in raising steel production to 
the point warranted by the business situation. 


Southern Pine Preserves Strength 


The Southern Pine Association’s statistics 
for the week ended Jan. 26 show that orders 
hooked by subscribing mills receded from the 
record point reached during the previous weck, 
but remained substantially above normal. The 
average per mill was 795,888 feet, or 25 per 
cent above normal. Production declined slightly 
and registered 44 per cent below orders. Ship- 
ments also decreased in comparison with the 
foregoing week, due to a tightening up of car 
supply in some sections of the South. Orders on 
hand increased to 3,395,116 feet per mill, equal 
to more than six weeks’ production at the cur- 
rent rate. Demand remains very heavy, especially 
for yard stoek, and also for railroad materials, 
other industrial items and export stock. The 
decrease shown in bookings by association sub- 
scribers probably is entirely due to the virtual 
withdrawal of many mills from the market, or 
to restrictions against new business. Several 
large concerns have instrueted their representa- 
tives not to accept any orders from new con- 
nections and to hold those from old customers 
down to the smallest quantities possible until 
they have been able to reduce their bulky order 
files, Prices still trend upward, but there are 
indications of an approaching stabilization re- 
sulting from efforts in various quarters to check 
the market before it reaches the threatened 
Tunaway condition. Present prices are gen 
erally considered fair by manufacturers, in 
view of the present high stumpage values 
‘nd increased production costs. They evoke 
Some criticism from consumers and retailers, 
however, many of whom are withholding orders 
mM expectation of an early reaction. Their view 
is that a continued advance in prices would lead 
to the abandonment of much contemplated work, 
‘specially in the building line, the result of 
Which would speedily find reflection in lumber 
Values. Meanwhile buyers are finding it in- 


creasingly difficult to place business. Orders 
have exceeded production heavily during each 
of the last eight weeks, the natural result be- 
ing that unsold stocks are lower and more 
broken in assortment than ever. Mills for that 
reason are especially averse to considering mixed 
ear orders. Boards and dimension are among 
the very scarcest items, and only uppers appear 
to be in fair supply. The brightest spot in the 
market from the buyer’s standpoint is the fact 
that a fairly large line of transit ears is being 
put afield by wholesalers who bought ahead 
earlier in the season. 


Western Pines and Redwood 


The market for western pines continues to 
gather strength as retail demand from all sec- 
tions of consuming territory grows. Middle- 
western yards are offering considerable business 
and are sending out inquiries indicating that 
their needs are extensive. The mills, however, 
have little to offer and it is difficult to place 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 61 





orders calling for early delivery. A great deal 


of caution is also exercised in booking business © 


for future shipment, manufacturers as a rule 
insisting on payment according to price prevail- 
ing at time of delivery. Finish has recently 
been advanced, and demand continues to improve. 
‘actory demand is good, despite the fact that 
many consumers still are holding back their or- 
ders, and shop prices are very firm in view of the 
acute scarcity of most items. Common and box 
lumber remain in heavy eall. California manu- 
facturers of white and sugar pine report that 
eastern buyers are coming into the market 
strongly, and are showing a willingness to con- 
tract for factory lumber at prices they refused 
to pay only a short while ago. Unsold stocks 
are being steadily reduced, and higher prices 
are generally expected before the new season’s 
cut becomes available for the market. Commons 
have been moving freely for some time and there 
is every prospect that. these as well as clears 
will be well cleaned up this spring. Few Cali- 
fornia mills are now in operation, and produc- 
tion is at a minimum. The redwood market 
remains strong, being featured by a large Cali- 
fornia demand. Eastern demand is unusually 
good for this time of year and inquiries from 
that section indicate a year of big business. 
Order files are reported to be heavier than ever 
before in the industry’s history and prices are 
very firmly held. 


Northern and Eastern Softwoods 


The northern pine market is active and strong. 
All factory items have a big call and trade 
with retail yards is increasing. Inquiries for 
vard stocks are numerous and reflect the ex- 
cellent conditions and prospects in the various 
consuming sections. Mill stocks meanwhile are 
very low, and a general price advance on north- 
ern pine is looked for at any time. The northern 
hemlock market also is featured by a growing 
demand, dwindling dry stocks and advancing 
prices. Supplies of select No. 3 and better in 
all items are particularly scarce. No. 2 and 
better lately advanced $2 to $3 and the tendency 
thruout the list is strongly upward.  Pro- 
duction is steady. Northern loggers are favored 
with excellent weather and woods work is being 
carried on to the fullest capacity attainable. 
However, an early break-up is expected, and 
every effort is being made to get logs to land- 
ing places quickly. The labor situation in the 
woods is only fair, but no loitering is tolerated 
and the output per man as a rule is at a maxi- 
mum. The log situation is further helped by 
farmers and jobbers delivering large quantities 
of logs at the mills, for which, in the case of 
hemlock and hardwood, they get 30 to 50 per- 


cent higher prices this year than last, and 20 
per cent more in the ease of pine. Reports from 
eastern markets for hemlock and northern pine 
say that demand continues to improve as indica- 
tions point more clearly to an active building 
season ahead. The position of eastern spruce 
has not improved materially, but this wood con- 
tinues to be shut out of its best markets by 
transportation congestion and embargoes against 
New England points. North Carolina pine mills 
are also affected by this situation, but find de- 
mand from other sections strong enough to keep 
the market tight. They are, in fact, booked as 
tar ahead as they eare to be, and find themselves 
obliged to turn down many orders offered. Pro- 
duction and shipments are interfered with by 
labor shortage and unfavorable weather. Prices 
on North Carolina pine are fivpm, with a per- 
sistent upward tendency. 


Hardwoods in Active Demand 


Activity and strength continues to feature the 
markets for both northern and southern hard- 
woods. Demand remains heavy from all impor- 
tant consuming industries. Furniture manufac- 
turers are coming into the market on a larger 
scale and are making a particularly strong run 
on gum, while the agricultural implement and 
vehicle makers are reported to be inereasing 
their takings steadily. These feel much en- 
couraged over the agricultural situation and ex- 
pect that farmers will purchase considerable 
new equipment this year. Automobile interests, 
box and crating plants and factories connected 
with the building trade continue their hunt for 
suitable dry material, and the movement of 
green stock to the larger consumers is increasing 
right along. Export trade is well maintained, 
especially in oak and gum, while the railroads 
and miscellaneous consumers contribute heavily 
to the aggregate. As dry stocks become further 
depleted prices continue to advance. Ash and 
elm have risen sharply during the last two 
weeks. Birch, maple and basswood are becom- 
ing very scarce, and Nos. 1 and 2 common of the 
former wood lately advanced another $3 to $10. 
Production in the North progresses steadily. 
Logging is being conducted with a great deal 
of energy, and it is expected that the season 
will witness at least a normal cut despite the 
fact that labor is none too plentiful. Heavy 
rains have begun to fall in the southern produe- 
ing territories and floods are threatened in sev- 
eral localities, logging and log transportation 
are interfered with. However, it is not expected 
that there will be any immediate effect on lum 
ber production, inasmuch as the mills have taken 
full advantage of the excellent weather that 
has been enjoyed until recently; they rushed 
their logs to railroad sidings and have a fair 
supply in sight. 


Features of the Fir Market 


Buying on the Coast is extremely active in 
all divisions of the trade, but the greatest 
activity is in California, where demand for 
fir has outstripped supplies and to some extent 
the ability of manufacturers to make cargo 
shipments. Because of the keenness of the 
California demand, some producers are not 
shipping to the Atlantie coast as much stock 
as previously, with the result that the Atlantic 
coast market is extremely brisk, especially in 
view of the heavy building operations. In 
many cases it is hard to place orders for rail 
shipment, inasmuch as the mills are loaded up 
with orders or are sending their cut to the 
California market. However, a gocd many 
transit cars are shipped by wholesalers, but 
as a rule these ears are very quickly bought. 
Stocks are less than half of normal, particu- 
larly those of items which have to go thru 
dry kilns. Log supplies are not overly large, 
particularly in view of double shifts con- 
templated by many manufacturers. Log prices 
are firm in the United States and on Feb. 1 
advaneed $1 in British Columbia. 
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As early as 1887 the Forest Service, then the 
Division of Forestry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, began investigations to determine 
the physical and mechanical properties of commer- 
cial timbers of the United States. ‘These investi- 
vations were carried on in codperation with va- 
rious educational institutions until 1910, when the 
work of timber testing was centralized at the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

The principal properties of wood involved in 
these tests were its various strength properties, 
shrinkage, durability, quality with respect to 
defects and blemishes and their corresponding rela- 
tion to the other physical and mechanical proper- 


ties, and availability of the wood. While these 
tests were inaugurated primarily to determine 
those properties of wood most essential from a 


structural standpoint, nevertheless investigations 
were sufficiently complete to furnish fundamental 
data applicable to any form of lumber for use 
where strength, workability, capacity to ‘“‘stay 
put,” and quality were of primary consideration. 

These very early investigations constituted the 
beginning of work by the Forest Service on the 
collection of basic data required in the formulation 
of inspection and grading rules for structural tim- 
bers and other forms of lumber. This work has 
vone on continuously since that date, and definite 
rules for grading and inspection of structural tim- 
bers have been issued from time to time. 

In 1906, the Forest Service made a compilation 
of rules and specifications for the grading of 
lumber as adopted by various lumber manufactur- 
ing associations of the United States. This infor- 
ination was brought together and published in 
Forest Service Bulletin 71. As early as that date, 
the service recommended a standard system of 
both terms and grades, to be introduced gradually. 
This, in reality, amounted to a universal specifica- 
tion for the grading of lumber. 

In 1913 the Forest Service, 
Products Laboratory, began detailed work on the 
formulation of universal grades and sizes, and 
on standards of nomenclature for lumber cut from 
commercial species of woods grown in the United 
States. While minor phases of this work covered 
softwoods and hardwoods alike, for one reason 
or another the work became concentrated on soft- 
wood lumber products. Except for the war period, 
this work on softwoods has been carried on con- 
tinuously. 

Under the broad plans of the Department of 
Commerce, much interest in regard to standardiza- 
tion and simplification in industry has developed, 
during the last year, among lumber’ producing 
und consuming interests. Several important con 
ferences were held, from which resulted the crea- 
tion of the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards, with authority to carry on lumber standardiz- 
ition work in the industry. 


In the movement so far, the greater emphasis 
has been placed upon standardization of softwood 
lumber products and considerable progress has 
been made. In July, 1922, the Forest Products 
Laboratory proposed to a general conference of 
lumber interests, basic rules for the grading of 
softwood yard lumber and_ structural timbers. 
‘These overt included not only basic 
srades but general provisions and definitions of 
defects, and were later placed before the industry 
by the newly created Central Committee on Lum- 
ber Standards. 


Iurther studies are now under way to develop, 
for softwoods, standard sizes of yard lumber, uni- 
versal names for the different woods, unified grades 
for factory lumber, and individual grades for spe- 
yr products, such as flooring, ceiling and parti- 
tion, 

Up to the present time, the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory has done insufficient work in connection 
with the grading of hardwood lumber to be in a 
position to make recommendations. On account of 
the real need for a study of this kind, however, 
and because of the manifest interest displayed by 
all hardwood manufacturers and consumers, it is 
now proposed to undertake a study of the grading 
of hardwood lumber. 

In planning this work the laboratory sought the 
suggestions and advice of the varied interests con- 
cerned, among whom were the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, the Association of Wood Using Indus- 
tries, and the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards. These organizations have offered their close 
“ieee and assistance in the conduct of the 
work, 


thru the Forest 


Study of the Grading of Hardwoods 


[By Arthur T. Upson, in Charge Section of Industrial Investigations, 





Grading and Inspection of Hardwood Lumber 

Rules for the inspection of hardwood lumber 
are now published by two associations; these are 
the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation entitled “Rules for Measurement and In- 
spection of Hardwood Lumber and Cypress,” issued 
September, 1922, and of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Institute entitled “Sales Code and Inspec- 
tion Rules on Hardwood Lumber and Veneer,” 
issued July 1, 1922. 

There are substantially no differences in these 
published rules. They contain six standard grades 
of hardwood lumber: Firsts, seconds, selects, No. 1 
common, No. 2 common, and No, 8 common. ‘The 
first two are usually combined, making but five 
standard grades. Grading of a majority of hard- 
wood species conforms generally to these standard 
grades, but in some cases certain characteristics 
of species are taken care of by special provisions. 

In the construction of these rules, the basis of 
grading for firsts and seconds is number and 
character of defects, and, for the other grades, 
percentage of clear or sound cuttings, of specified 
dimensions, contained in a piece. In this way, 
the entire hardwood demand of all wood consuming 
industries is, with a few exceptions where special 
rules are maintained, supplied with material either 
in the form of small dimension stock or in the 
form of lumber divided into five or six quality 
classes, with differentiation made solely on these 
bases. 


Objects of Study 


The general purpose or ultimate object of this 
study is to determine the correct principles upon 
which an ideal grading specification for hardwood 
lumber should be based. Such a specification must 
consider the three broad factors of correct pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption. It is log- 
ically divided into several phases, the most impor- 
tant of which are general provisions, gradex, defini- 
tions of defects, sizes, nomenelature, and finally 
inspection rules themselves. ‘These individual as- 
pects of the main problem must be given individual 
study and be considered both separately and in 
combination, in connection with the execution of 
the specific aims of the study. 

The specific objects of 

1—To ascertain the requirements of good manu- 
facturing practice at hardwood sawmills. 

2—To determine the manner of distribution of 


hardwood lumber under best marketing methods in 
wholesale and retail trade. 


this stwdy are: 


3—To ascertain requirements of hardwood con- 
suming industries, 

4—To analyze the information obtained in order 
to determine what modification or changes might 
be made in the present rules for grading and in- 
spection of hardwood lumber to meet more effi- 
ciently the requirements of manufacture, distri- 
bution and consumption. 


While, in stating the specific objects of this plan, 
the course of wood from the forest to the fabri- 
cated article has been followed, it is probable 
that investigations of the phases of manufacture, 
distribution and consumption should not follow 
in that sequence. Altho it is obvious that these 
factors of consumption which will not fall within 
the natural restrictions under which lumber is 
mnanufactured and marketed can not be proposed, 
it is equally obvious that in order to determine 
whether methods of production and grading re- 
quire change in order to conform to needs of con- 
sumption, the phase of consumption should be 
fully studied before the study of manufacturing 
practices can be completed. The entire problem 
resolves itself, therefore, into one of proper corre- 
Jation of each phase of the study in order that 
the final analysis of results will give proper recog- 
nition to each determining factor encountered in 
the work. Only in such a case can the proper 
conclusions be drawn. 


Scope and Plan of Work 


Hardwood Lumber Manufacturing Industry 


This phase of the question presents a problem 
of importance fully equal to that of distribution 
and consumption. Requirements and conditions 
under which lumber can be marketed and remanu- 
factured into fabricated wood articles should, it is 
obvious, fall within economic limitations and nat- 
ural restrictions under which lumber is manufac- 
tured. ‘To this end the following concrete informa- 
tion must be obtained from existing statistical 
records and from investigations of lumber produc- 


Final Working Plan 








Forest Service] 


tion conducted at representative small, 
and large mills in the industry: 


1—Classification of hardwood mills on basis of 
capacity per day and determination of number 
of mills in each class. 

2—Production of hardwood lumber for each class 
Pe mill— 
(a) Amount of each species. 

(b) Percentage of each of present grades, 

(c) Total annual cut. 

(d) Difficulties encountered in meeting 
for lumber in any respect. 
3—Method of manufacture in each hardwood re- 

gion for each species— 

(a) Minimum and maximum 
milled. 

(b) Percentage of each log size class. 

(c) Methods of sawing and sawing instructions, 

(d) Variation in sawing. 

(e) Percentage of gross contents ‘of log ob- 
tained in salable material. 

(f) Minimum and maximum sizes of materia] 
produced. 

(g) Handling within the mill and sorting. 

4—-Methods of grading in each hardwood region 
for each species—- 

(a) Practice in applying present rules. 

(b) Grades recognized. 

(c) Mixed grades. 

(d) Difficulties encountered. 

(ec) Grade marking. 

»--Yarding and seasoning— 

(a) Methods. 

(b) Amount of shrinkage in seasoning. 

(c) Amount of degrade in seasoning. 

(d) Relation of number of grades recognized 
and species produced to methods of yard 
ing and seasoning. 

}--Inspection of hardwood 
mills— 


medium 


demand 


sizes of logs 


lumber produced at 


(a) Determination of possible yield in clear 
and sound face cuttings of boards of va- 


rious sizes, species and grades 
(b) Character, prevalence and damaging effect 
of defects and blemishes by species, grades 
and class of lumber. 
7 —Commercial names under which 
species is graded. 
S -Collection of photographs of quality scale of 
material represented in each species. 


wood of each 


Part of this information will be made available 
from mill scale studies already conducted by the 
Forest Service, and from studies to be conducted 
in 1928 in connection with the Laberatory’s inves- 
tigation of the production and use of small, ready- 
cut dimension stock, 


Distribution of Hardwood Lumber 


In order to understand the problems of the 
wholesale and retail distributers in receiving, han- 
dling, caring for, and disposing of lumber, informa- 
tion of the following nature will be sought at repre- 
sentative wholesale and retail yards: 
1—Analysis of orders and shipments at mills 

(a) Species, 
(b) Grades. 
(c) Difficulties encountered in filling orders due 


0% 

(1) Character 
class ete. 

(2) Quality of product as determined by 
present grades, 

(3) Degrade in storage. 


of mill output; i. e., size, 


2—Study of conditions at wholesale and _ retail 
yards, and at consuming plants— : 
(a) Amounts carried in stock, by species, 


grades and sizes. 

(b) Influence of number of species, grades and 
sizes carried in stock upon yard space. 
operating expenses, overhead ete. 

(c) Difficulties encountered in disposing of 
mill shipments. 

(d) Percentage of lumber received “off-grade. 

(e) Problem of mixed grades and species. 

(f) Amount and character of remanufacturing 
necessary. 

3—Commercial names of woods under which eacli 
species is sold. 

Economic factors influencing grades and size of 
lumber— 

(a) Business conditions. 

(b) Source of demand. 

(c) Freight rates. 


Requirements of Wood Using 


It is in connection with the consumer's require- 
ments that there exists the greatest need for spe 
cifie information on the hardwood grading prob- 
lem. The field of consumption is of wide scope 
and presents complex conditions, and an extensive 
study will be required to produce authentic results. 

There are fifty-three broad classes of secondary 
wood-using industries. Between 1909 and 1913 they 
consumed annually about 7,500,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods, based upon an average annual hard- 
wood cut of nearly 9,000,000,000 feet. The rest 
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was consumed in rough lumber for building con- 
struction, timbers, sawed ties etc. In recent years 
the total annual hardwood cut has decreased, until 
in 1920 it constituted about 7,000,000,000 feet. 
Thus the amounts used by the secondary wood 
using industries at this time are correspondingly 
less. 

The annual consumption prior to 1913 of the 
fifty-three industries varied from 21,000 to nearly 
1,600,000,000 feet. Twenty-six industries used 
over 20,000,000 feet each; ten from 100,000,000 
to 1,000,000,000 feet, and fourteen from 20,000,000 
to 100,000,000 feet. The other twenty-seven in- 
dustries all used less than 20,000,000 feet annually. 
This latter group will, of course, not need the de- 
tailed and thoro study which will be required for 
the heavier consuming industries. 

Information on needs and requirements of the 
chair industry are now available, thru the smali 
dimension stock investigations made by the Forest 
Products Laboratory in that industry. Within a 
few months similar information will be available 
for the wood turning industry. Small dimension 
stock studies are to cover eventually all secondary 
wood using industries, but the data so obtained 
will not be available early enough for use in study 
ing requirements of the various industries in con- 
nection with grading hardwood lumber. In 
consequence, data essential for this study must 
je collected from all industries, except chair and 
wood turning, in advance of need in the dimension 
stock investigations. 

In the detailed survey and study of all factors 
ind essential conditions attending the fabrication 
of wood articles in the wood using industries, in 
formation must be obtained on the following fac- 
tors separately fer each industry : 


1-Consumption of hardwood material 

(a) By species. 

(b) By grades. 

(ec) By sizes of lumber. 

(d) Character of raw material and percentage 
of each class used. 
(1) Square edged, graded lumber. 
(2) Square edged, mill run lumber. 
(83) Round edged, mill run lumber. 
(4) Ready-cut dimension stock. 
(5) Semifinished or finished parts. 

(e) Commercial names under which wood of 
each species is purchased. 

2 Character of requirements for finished 

uct— 

(a) Rough sizes of wood stock. 

(b) General quality; number of 
and sound faces. 

(ce) Predominating sizes and qualities. 

(d) Overlap of sizes and qualities between in 
dustries and composite list of all indus- 
tries. 


Difficulties encountered in purchasing raw ma 
terial of character best suited to meet require- 
ments, from standpoints of— 

(a) Grade, 

‘D) Size. 

(ec) Species. 

(d) Availability. 

(e) Price. 

(f) Loss in remanufacture. 


4+—Methods of manufacture and utilization— 
(a) General character. 


prod 


clear faces 


(b) Percentage of raw lumber used as pur 
_ chased. 
(c) Pereentage of raw material remanufac- 


tured and loss occurring in production of 
small woed stock from lumber at factory. 
in percentages, by species, grades, classes 
of sizes, and kinds of material used. 

(d) Effect of methods of utilization upon sizes 
and grades of lumber. 


(e) Difficulties encountered in effecting com 
plete utilization due to character of 
finished product, and c-uiracter of raw 


material, grade and siz * us. 
(f) Means of utilization of «wer grades, “be 
low grade,” and waste. 
(g) Methods of handling in »ard and season 
ing. 
»—Applicability of present sistem grading, 
measurement, and inspectieu to neecs and re 
, Guirements of each class cf consumip~ industry. 
‘—Classification of requirements of consumption 
with respect te qualities, sizes and species. 


Analysis and Correlation of Results 


All data obtained in the investigations of 1 
quirements and limitations of good manufacturing 
practices, proper distribution under best marketing 
methods, and needs and requirements of consump 
tion, will be analyzed in detail to determine: 


1—Limitations under which hardwood lumber is 
Produced and marketed. 

- Degree of flexibility in methods of lumber dis 
tribution and possibilities of changes, if re 
quired, 

Characteristics and needs of consumption. 
4—Degree with which present rules for grading 
hardwood lumber meet requirements of manu 
Tacture, distribution, and consumption; and 
changes in present grades required, if any. 

*—Practicability of instituting changes in grading 
and inspection of hardwood lumber considered 
from standpoints of— 

{a) Benefits to manufacturer. 
(b) Benefits to distributer. 
{c) Benefits to consumer. 


(ad) Effect upon hardwood industry as a whole. 
(ec) Elimination of waste in logging and mill- 
ing of hardwood timber and manufacture 
of wood products. 
6- Effect of final results upon forest management 
and forest conservation. 


SEGARA aEBaEBaAaa: 


Texas Firms to Erect 10-Story Block 


Houston, TeEx., Jan. 29.—Work on the 10- 
story block to be completed in the downtown 
business section of Houston by the West and 
the South Texas Lumber companies will begin 
in March, it has just been announeed. Both 
the West Lumber Co. and the South Texas Lum- 
ber Co. are officered by the same men, the former 
being a manufacturing and the latter a sales 
organization. 

Coincident with the announcement of the 
building plans of the West Lumber Co., the 
South Texas Lumber Co. increased its capital 
stock from $400,000 to $1,400,000, but it was 

















Business block to be constructed by the West 
and South Feras Lumber companies in Houston 


said that the increase in stock had nothing to 
do with the enlargement of the West Building. 

The officers of the two concerns are: J. M. 
West, president; C. B. Granbury and J..A. 
Platt, vice presidents; and T. H. Monroe, see- 
retary-treasurer. 


Lumberjack Piece Workers Prosper 


Oconto, Wis., Jan. 30.—The lumberjack no 
longer belongs to one of the poorest paid classes 
of labor in the country. He has become the 
arisocrat of all timber workers, and many a man 
holding a white collar job must look with envy 
at the handsome checks the lumberjack is now 
pulling down for his work in the woods. 

lece workers in the camps of the iiolt Lum- 
ber Co. are now making eletr from $85 to $160 
month, according to figures on monthly aver- 
ages recently given out by W. A. Holt. Figures 
taken from reports of « month’s work from two 
large camps operated by this company show 
that sawyers are making an average of $3.27 
i day over and above board (75 cents a day) 
and filing costs deducted from gross earnings. 
Skidders and swampers averuge $4.03 a day, and 
loaders on cars are earning on an average of 
$6.15 a day, clear of all expenses. Sawyers are 
paid at the rate of one cent a lineal foot. 
Skidders and swampers are being paid at the 
rate of 15 cents a log, and loaders are given 
65 cents a thousand feet. 

Men in the Holt Lumber Co.’s camps were 
put on a piece work basis last fall when it 
was found that logs enough to keep the mill in 
operation could not be turned out with men 
working by the month. Immediately production 
picked up. The mill has been able to operate 
steadily ever since, and the timber workers are 


earning big money. Piece work in the woods 
has brought with it many problems, but on the. 
whole it is the most fair and satisfactory way 
of paying the men, according to W. A. Holt. 
The man who works hard gets paid for what he 
does, and the loafer—well, he’s not to be found 
under this new arrangement. Under the old 
arrangement the good man earned part of the 
money that the shirker got, but now each man 
gets what he earns. Last year wages ranged 
from $26 to $35 a month for this same work. 
This indicates that the lot of the worker is 
rapidly improving. 

‘<There’s some difference in the woods today 
and the way I knew it thirty years ago,’’ said 
Henry Johnson, who is keeping these records 
for the Holt Lumber Co. ‘‘In those days,’’ he 
said, ‘‘the cooks and cookees were up at 3 
o’elock in the morning and it was considered 
rare good luck to get in bed in the muzzle load- 
ing bunks they used to have by 10 o’clock at 
night. Now they have breakfast in the woods 
at from 5:30 to 6:00 o’clock and they get 
back into camp in the afternoon from 5:30 
to 6:00 o’clock, so as to have supper early. 
And the chuck in those days,’’ he said, ‘‘ Why 
salt pork and salt beef were about all that we 
knew about in the meat line, and sweets were 
never thought of. 

‘*Nowadays the cooking in the camps would 
make the chefs at the La Salle Hotel green 
with envy.’’ 


PARRA AABAARRAEAAa 


To Exploit Mexico’s Forest Resources 


MonrerEY, MExIco, Jan. 27.—Exploitation of 
the forest resources of Mexico and the use of 
dlomestie lumber on a more extensive scale than 
has been done heretofore is being urged by 
the Mexican Government. In line with this sug- 
vestion the Government has placed a duty of 
% cents per 100 kilograms on building woods 
imported into this country, except to points on 
the west coast, in which latter case the duty 
is fixed at 4%4 cents per 100 kilograms. Here- 
tofore there has been no duty on building 
woods. What effect the new tariff will have 
on the importations of these materials from 
the United States remains to be seen. Most 
of the lumber yards of the larger cities are now 
well stocked with lumber and other building 
materials. The lumber manufacturing industry 
of the country suffered a severe setback during 
the revolutionary period and it will be some 
time before the mills are running regularly 
again, it is stated. In the States of Chihuahua 
and Durango, where efforts have been made to 
resume the operations of lumber mills, difficulties 
have been encountered in transporting the 
products to market. Recently American inter- 
ests have been investigating large tracts of 
commercial timber in the Sierra Madre region 
and it is indicated that investments in these 
properties may be made with a view to their 
development along modern lines. 


tagaaaaaeaaaaaaaaas 


To Handle Mississippi Mills’ Output 


Sr. Louis, Me., Jan. 29.—J. A. Meyer, secre- 
tary and sales manager of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Co., Arcade Building, announces that 
that company has within the last few weeks 
made arrangements with the A. DeWeese Lum- 
ber Co., of Philadelphia, Miss., formerly known 
as the DeWeese-Gammill Lumber Co., to handle 
exclusively the entire output of its mills. 

The DeWeese mills are located in a fine body 
of high grade shortleaf timber, close to Phil- 
adelphia, on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern rail- 
road, and produce in the neighborhood of sev- 
enty-five to one hundred carloads monthly. The 
company has been operating at Philadelphia 
for a great many years, and is well known to 
the trade. 

In addition to mills located on the west side 
of the Mississippi River whose stock is being 
seld by the Consolidated, the output of the 
following Mississippi mills is handled by this 
company: Gulledge Lumber Co., Mendenhall; 
Simpson County Lumber Co., Crotts, and the 
DeWeese mill at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Meyer said that the Consolidated mills 
now have a capacity of four hundred to five 
hundred cars monthly. 
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Inventories and Their Usefulness in Analyzing a Retailer's Busi- 
ness—Foresight Will Help Dealer in Drive for New Accounts 


Altho these lines will not appear in the 
Greatest Newspaper until 1923 is several 
weeks old, they are being written on New 
Year’s day. So we are minded to call this 
effort a New Year’s article. Not that we 
are full of good resolutions or morning- 
after headaches from pushing the old year 
off. We make it a point of conscience not 
to make New Year’s resolutions. They are 
usually feeble gestures at best and mean 
little more than acknowledgments of par- 
ticular sins and high crimes of which we’d 
like to be rid if the effort did not get us so 
tired. And as for the headaches, our posi- 
tion on the water wagon remains firm. 

But January first is a pretty good 


“peasantry” frames up a sort of Russian 
revolution of its own. We are sorry to see 
tenantry increase, tho there is an easy 
chance to miss the meaning of rented farms. 
For young farmers of small capital there 
is no other way to land ownership except 
thru a period of renting. We think the in- 
fiation of land values a few years ago, like 
most other inflation, was a terrible mistake 
or at least a serious public sickness; but 
it’s quite a little distance in the United 
States from a farm mortgage to an agrarian 
revolution. 

This particular State is only about two 


this may be said of nearly all pioneers. 
But a tremendous vitality of thought and 
emotion and imagination as well as a tre- 
mendous amount of hard physical labor 
went into the task of reducing the prairie to 
the highly cultivated and productive garden 
which now covers the State. 

We suspect that our author has ignored 
the imagination and emotion which colored 
and directed the work of the pioneers. He 
has noted a few retired farmers and has 
found that they are not dilettantes of art or 
of letters. Perhaps they scarcely know how 
to use their late-found leisure; but it would 
be a curious piece of reasoning that 
denied their right to it. He has 





time to cast a roving eye over the gen- [ 
eral field of business. Many inven- 
tories have been taken, and the others 
will be taken within a few days. In- 
ventories are helpful inventions as far 
as they go, and they can be made to 
go a great ways. It is hard to see 
how a dealer could get along without 
a reasonably accurate idea of his turn- 
over and the state of the stock. This 
kind of knowledge will help him rib 
up his selling policies for 1923, will 
point out mistakes in buying and will 
help him in the job of setting retail 
prices. It will help him arrive at a 
fairly good idea of the cost of making 
sales; at least it will if he has kept 
the necessary records thru the year. 
But there is a limit to the things a 
man can learn from his inventory, im- 
portant as it is. And among the 
things that lie outside the inventory 
is the general development of his 
community; and upon this develop- 
ment will depend future lumber needs 
and buying habits. 

Not long ago we ran across a 
pretty good example of an attempt 
to stretch an inventory out of its 
proper field. A friend of ours, a 
brilliant young fellow and a big- 
league inkslinger, wrote an article 
about a western State. He began 
with an inventory and ended with conclu- 
sions that were not pleasing to the people 
who live in this particular commonwealth. 
At first glance, the article seemed to be a 
knock-out. It bristled with facts and 
figures. It analyzed the tide of immigra- 
tion that flowed in during the early pio- 
neering period. It dealt with farm mort- 
gages and literacy and retired farmers and 
colleges and social conditions and art ap- 
preciation. The facts stated in the in- 
ventory have not been challenged with any 
success; but some people have been a little 
puzzled to see the vital connection between 
the facts and the conclusions and predic- 
tions based upon them. For instance, farm 
mortgages have increased in total volume, 
and there are quite a number of retired 
farmers who are living on the income of 
their farm property; and according to the 
article this indicates that the State has shot 
its bolt and can never hope to escape from 
poverty, dullness and mediocrity unless the 
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Kvery live retailer recognizes the value of an inventory in 
checking up turnover and stock and as a guide to his 
selling policies for the year 


generations removed from the unfenced 
plains. People now living can remember 
when it did not have a railroad within its 
boundaries. It is a little puzzling to 
imagine just what our author thinks should 
have been done in two generations, that he 
should be so disappointed and depressed by 
the things which have been done. The early 
settlers were looking first of all for a liv- 
ing. They gave most of their thought and 
work to that. They succeeded in this un- 
dertaking, but at the cost of enduring no 
small amount of hardship. They fenced the 
land, broke the prairie sod, built the high- 
ways and schools and churches and brought 
in the railroads. They advanced from ox 
wagons to a motor car for every half dozen 
people and from sod houses to the comfort- 
able modern farm houses to be seen all over 
the State. They have had an important 
share in the big job of feeding the world. 
It is true that their accomplishments have 
largely to do with bread and butter; but 


noticed that the new owner of the old 
farm is paying interest on a big note 
that is secured by a mortgage. This 
is enough for him. The State is all 
in. If he really did overlook the 
imagination and the will to achieve- 
ment of the pioneers it is likely that 
he fails to see these vital forces at 
work in the new generation. They 








| are forces which lend themselves to 


the soil, these forces are still avail- 
able and are ready to start in on the 
new job of weaving a social fabric 
suited to new conditions. A retired 
farmer is something of a memorial to 
pioneer achievement. A farm mort- 
gage may be an article of faith in the 
future. An observer may note that 
a State is in a somewhat distressed 
and uncomfortable position; but if he 
is a competent observer he will be 
able to tell whether these struggles 
are dying gasps or whether they mark 
the close of one era and the beginning 
of another. And he will not be able to 
tell unless he includes in his inventory 
something of the spiritual and moral 
powers of the people of the State. 


| the work in hand. Having subdued 





Retailers Misled by Inventories 


Perhaps this is an over long com- 
ment upon a matter in which we are 
not specially interested, except as it may 
serve as a parallel to our business. In the 
last few confused years some retailers have 
been misled by their inventories. When 
sales were easy and prices high, many re- 
tailers, like thousands of other business 
men, allowed themselves to be convinced 
that a period of limitless easy profits was 
ahead of them. They discounted the future 
pretty heavily in expanding their plants, in 
adding to their stocks and in raising their 
standards of living. If they based their 
predictions solely on their inventories they 
might consider themselves justified; for 
sales were heavy, profits were large and 
buyers were clamoring for stuff. Then 
followed the period of depression, and the 
inventories told quite a different story. 
Once more a good many retailers believed 
the inventories, considered themselves at 
the end not only of prosperity but even of 
modest comfort and expected of the future 
only a tragedy. 
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At the beginning of this year a good many 
of us are puzzled; but at least we are cured 
for the time being of basing all our predic- 
tions upon the latest inventory. Men in 
the industry who have developed consider- 
able skill in estimating the future of busi- 
ness are telling us that this year is going 
to be a good one in our line. This is cheer- 
ing news, and we believe it. But we won- 
der if there are not some members of the 
brotherhood to whom it is not a kindness 
to make such predictions. They are the 
fellows who fail to learn from adversity, 
who leave the job of building sound and 
prudent prosperity to the cther fellow and 
who rely on the general tides of selling to 
carry them into the harbor of money mak- 
ing. They tell me that a good many busi- 
ness men are openly wishing for a return of 
inflation. They like to talk of the volume of 
business done when _ business 


had killed that line of manufacture; while 
as a matter of fact more bicycles are made 
and sold now than at the time when the 
“wheel” was a national craze. Nor would 
we want to rely wholly upon the inventories 
of the local manufacturers. We would 
want to get a good look at the relation of 
these local industries to the wants and 
needs of the nation as a whole. 


Value of Square Dealing 


If a dealer is located in a farming district 
he will have an equally delicate job in 
drafting out future local prosperity. It is 
a pretty safe guess that agriculture in the 
United States will long be one of its im- 
portant industries. We have the area and 
the soil, and people must eat. The man 
who is a consistent bear on American agri- 


over the local outlook without realizing 
exactly how they arrive at their conclu- 
sions. They talk with other business men 
and with their customers and absorb the 
emotional colorings of these men. Very 
often these hunches are right, but some- 
times they are wrong. A man can’t know 
exactly what is coming. If he could there 
wouldn’t be much adventure in business. 
But he can take a little of the wild-catting 
out of it if he will make a definite effort to 
appraise the future of his community, in- 
dustry by industry, and determine as 
exactly as possible the effect these things 
will have upon his trade. 


Went Ahead Too Fast 


We have heard of a retailer who saved 
himself some loss by doing just this very 





was skyrocketing. They love 





those old inventories and never 
tire of thinking about them, 
and they wish for a return of 
easy sales and wide _ profits. 
But business is never done un- 
til its gains are consolidated; 
and since the men who wish 
most for a secondary period of 
inflation are for the most part 
the fellows who failed to con- 
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BUILD WITH FIR & 


For Satisfaction 


A more general use of fir timbers is creeping Eastward. b 
Builders are finding it is more than a substitute for spruce 
—it is a decided improvement in every way, yet costs no 





culture is likely to go broke. Money can thing. He did business in an industrial and 
agricultural city of about 20,000 

<———K 3x RK x 3% 33 * people. The city was ambitious 
to grow, as most American 


cities are. There seemed to be 
a house shortage, so the local 
commercial club started work- 
ing on a building campaign as 
! part of a big drive for more in- 
d dustries and more population. 
The retailer codperated fully 
and sold quite a good many 
house bills. But things were 








more. 
solidate their gains in the first % ; ; lee 6 going too slowly to suit the fire 
inflation, a person wonders if fj For this reason we are fortunate in now having in our eaters of the commercial club. 
they would do better if given ga = _ ee —— — a be —_ oat They held big meetings that in 
another chance at abnormal wee as Feat li eg et aa porn ae “aah the language of the local paper 
sales. We doubt it. The men % pot : ” % were “frenzies of optimism.” 
< spruce you ever bought. x” : ; 
who came thru the late depres- They hastily rigged up some or- 
sion in the best financial condi- We strongly recommend fir because it will last longer ganizations and prepared to 
tion are not eager for another than spruce, will give unqualified satisfaction and can be build a hundred houses. At 
similar crisis. 3 used with decided savings in labor and waste. % least this was in the prospectus. 
TL: ~ : . : This dealer didn’t like the idea 
Things to Consider Up to now we have hesitated to advertise fir because : : 

6 _ we cannot always be sure of having it in stock. It comes of business being done on 

A man doubtless can make some by water from Oregon, through the Panama Canal to frenzy, so he started a little in- 
sort of guess from his inventory % Boston. But with our present stock as a basis, we hope vestigation of his own. He got 

‘ , 4 

what the next short period of to be able from now on to keep our supply at a level exact statements thru his 
sales will be. Sometimes heavy which will enable us to sell fir to our customers with the banker about the expansion 
fall sales — over into the same confidence we sell other high-grade timber. UJ policies of the local industries 
spring, and sometimes a period % ° i i . and found they were not so ex- 
of spare buying in the fall will 4 ‘Jire a good carpenter and get a good job =f, tensive as the commercial club 


still be in control of the com- 
munity at the beginning of the 
new season. This is something % 
to take into account. When a 
dealer is buying his stock he 








NORWOOD LUMBER CO. 





thought. He found out from 
speculative builders how many 








P % unsold houses they had on their 
Telephone Norwood 244-245 4 hatin, tae aoe dae ae 
SS x =t = RK 3a 3 RES pretty good rough estimate of 





wants to know what chance he 
has to turn it at once; and if he 
figures that buying will not 
start in briskly until midsum- 
mer or fall he naturally buys accordingly. 
But if he is thinking of affording a $5,000 
car or of building an entirely new yard he 
will be equally mindful to have some as- 
surance about the prospects of trade over 
a period of years. This is the place where 
he will need to make an estimate of items 
not appearing in his inventory. If he is in 
an industrial town he will want to have 
some idea about the permanency and profit 
of the industries represented. Suppose 
silk shirts are the chief product. He will 
need to have some idea about the national 
reaction to silk shirts; for upon national 
buying habits in this particular will depend 
the volume of lumber he can sell locally. 
He will need, to dig deeper than common 
opinion. We don’t know much about the 
silk shirt industry, but if we were so sit- 
uated we would not take the word of smart 
newspaper reporters that people quit buy- 
ing silk shirts when the high point of wages 
was passed. The same smart reporters 
would be likely to say that the manufacture 
of bicycles long ago passed its high point 
and that the coming of cheap automobiles 


This Norwood (Mass.) retailer features fir in its local newspaper adver- 
fising, pointing out the qualities of this west Coast product for build- 
Lng purposes 


be made at agriculture in the most de- 
pressed of times, but it will not be made by 
all farmers. The good ones will prosper, 
modestly at least, but the poor ones will get 
into debt. So the question not only centers 
around general conditions of American 
agriculture but also around the quality of 
local farmers. We know a young farmer 
who is still in his twenties and who got his 
education at a liberal arts college, who has 
already made a fine reputation for honesty 
and ability. His knowledge is wide. It is 
particularly exact in his own field, but it 
covers the general field of business. 
Buyers all over the country send to him for 
sheep, which happen to be his specialty, and 
rely absolutely on his word. Without being 
aware of it he is teaching his neighbors a 
good deal about modern farming and stock 
breeding and also about the value and sat- 
isfaction of square dealing. His presence 
in our community would do much to en- 
courage us in regard to the future of local 
farm production. 

Most business men follow “hunches.” 
They get to feeling hopeful or discouraged 


the housing requirements of the 
town and made up his mind that 
the saturation point had about 
been reached. He quietly be- 
gan securing his unpaid accounts; but in 
doing this he made himself as_ incon- 
spicuous as possible, for he was not abso- 
lutely confident of the soundness of his own 
conclusions, and he did not want to stand in 
the way of the town’s real development. 
The new building campaign got under way 
with a rush, but this dealer managed not to 
sell any of the stuff. Eleven houses got 
under way, and then the energy seemed to 
ooze out of the movement. Without know- 
ing just why, the town began to feel that it 
had overshot the mark. Seven of the 
houses were finished and are standing 
empty. Four are unfinished. 

Eleven extra houses in a town of 20,000 
may not seem many; but in building as in 
other business undertakings it is the mar- 
gin of surplus that determines the market. 
If there are ten houses available in a town 
and eleven families are moving in there 
will be a landlord’s market. There will be 
competition for living quarters, and rents 
or sales prices of homes all thru the town 
will advance. But if only nine families 
come in, there will be a margin of choice. 
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It will be a tenant’s market thruout the 
town. In this particular city if the fren- 
zied campaign had been omitted, the chances 
are rather good that building would have 
gone on as it was needed, and the building 
business would have escaped the damper of 
having overshot itself. 

Well, this, too, is but an_ illustration. 
Foresight can help a man to know when to 
press hard for new business as well as when 
to collect his outstanding accounts. The 


conditions, in which he expresses the opinion 
that agriculture is the most potent barometer.— 
Epitor. | 
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Handles Building in Special Department 


HOLLAND, Micu., Jan. 29.—The Bolhuis Lum 
ber & Manufacturing Co., of this city, is follow- 
ing a somewhat unusual plan in handling its 
building operations. Three years ago the firm 
started a building department in connection 
with its retail lumber company. This division 
of the business is called the building depart 


organized our own selling force and are selling 
our lumber thru our own organization and erect- 
ing the buildings complete.’ 

‘*We are doing a regular retail business and 
also sell some outside contractors, but most of 
the material that we deliver is sold to our 
building department and in this way we have 
control of most of the business of building the 
houses. The plumbing, heating ete. generally 


are sublet to other contractors and up to this 
time this manner of building has proved very 
satisfactory. 


The twelve houses (mentioned he 

















SOME OF THE HOUSES BUILT BY THE BOLHUIS LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO. IN GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


suggestion is made that after the inventory 
is done it will be rather wise to take ac- 
count of the community and of the whole 
country before settling definitely on big pol- 
icies. We believe in enthusiasm, but not 
in the frenzied kind that wilfully and 
violently closes its eyes to actual conditions. 
When we see a town intoxicating itself 
with monster meetings and frenzied ora- 
tory we always hope that some cool headed 
man has really canvassed the situation and 
discovered that expansion is soundly pos- 
sible. In that event the frenzy is all right. 

[The next instalment of the Realm will con- 
tain a retailer's views of 1923 business pros- 
pects based on a study of foreign and domestic 


ment but is operated under the name of the 
Bolhuis Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Con- 
tracts for erecting houses are taken thru the 
building department, which has its own archi- 
tectural force. The building department and 
the retail department of the business are run as 
entirely separate organizations altho under the 
same name. The building department first de- 
signs a building to suit the needs of the cus- 
tomer; the building is then cut out in the com- 
pany’s mill and erected by its own men. The 
trade mark of the company is ‘‘ Builders of 
American Modern Homes.’’ Regarding its 
building operations F. Bolhuis said: ‘‘We do 
not sell any houses except those which are erected 
thru our building department. We retail our 
lumber to the building department and also 
run our retail yard; or in other words, we have 


low) were built in less than four months, but 
had there been no delays in installing the pipe 
connections in the streets, the entire job would 
have been completed in three months. The 
price of these houses averages about $3,000 each 
complete.’’ 

The Bolhuis Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
built twelve houses for the Eagle-Ottawa Leath 
er Co. in Grand Haven, Mich. The leather com 
pany has either rented these to its employees o1 
has sold them on monthly payments. All the 
houses are of 1l-story and built according to 
the same floor plan, but the roofs have been 
made in different styles so that the exterior 
appearance of the houses will not all be alike. 
Each house has three bedrooms, a living room, 
dining room, kitchen and bath and a full base 
ment. 


A Complete Large Capacity Yard 


FuLtTon, Ky., Jan. 29.—The plant of the 
W. K. Hall Lumber Co. here is situated in a 
solid block of business houses in the business 
section of the city. The lot is only 100x300 
feet, so that compactness had to be carefully 
considered in designing the plant so that it 
would accommodate the wide range of building 
materials necessary to satisfy the trade in the 
vicinity of Fulton. 

The plant was designed by W. K. Hall, who 
embodied in it the features which his thirty-six 
years of experience in the retail lumber busi- 
ness proved to be the most important. The shed 
will house about 100 carloads of building ma- 
terials, and the arrangement is the best that 
Mr. Hall ever has seen. 

The front, to conform to other business build- 
ings adjacent, is of face brick. The second 
story is used for millwork storage, while part 
of the first floor front is used for the same 
purpose. In the main covered shed there are 
four rows of bents for the piling of lumber, all 
of which will accommodate 16-foot stock. At- 
tention is directed to the fact that the distance 
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between the first and second pile foundations is 
greater than the distance between the others. 
Another feature is the use of built-up posts in 
place of timbers. More and more sheds are be- 





Front of the plant of the W. H. Hall Lumber Co. 


The cement and lime house is built in the shed 
in a very convenient location. Loading and un- 
loading are done at a platform high enough to 
enable the work to be performed easily and 
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The entire plant is located in a block contain- 


ing nothing but business buildings 


ing constructed with built-up timbers in place 
of solid timbers. In fact, in some sections the 
smaller country yards no longer carry small tim- 
bers, but build them up out of stock dimension 
when customers want timbers. 
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SECTION AA. 


“ALL UPRIGHTS 2x6-9 Puy PINE 


quickly. Behind the shed proper there are 
open sheds which provide a great deal of stor- 
age. Attention is directed to the mill, which 
is located as far from the main building as pos- 
sible. This mill is two stories high and the ar- 
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SECTION A-A, WHICH GIVES DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF THE W. K. HALL LUMBER CO. PLANT INCLUDING FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF THE 2-STORY PLANING MILL 
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rangement of the various machines is shown in one of the ae- 
companying illustrations. It is efficient and the layout of the 
machines is worth noting. 


Interesting Information for Memorandum Books 

We propose to get out a little paper-covered memorandum book. 
3x4% inches, 72 pages and cover; 64 pages to be blank horizontal 
ruled, 3 or 4 to carry advertising matter, and the remaining 4 or 5 to 
carry data or information. 

It is our intention to distribute these booklets with frequency and 
regularity, to customers and prospects; builders, home seekers, house- 
holders, tradesmen, farmers and manufacturers, and the information 
should be timely, useful and interesting to all of the above classes of 
people and preferably pertain to building, repairs or alterations and 
maintenance of property; or to subjects pertaining to lumber use. 

Perhaps the composition of information for the above combination 
is an impossibility, but if you have the time and inclination we will 
appreciate your suggestions. 

[The above inquiry comes from a retail company in an eastern 
State. The inquirer does not say whether a large number of the 
books is to be printed at one time or whether fresh issues are 
to be printed from time to time. A vast amount of valuable and 
interesting information can be obtained for publication in such 
form and, if desired, the text can be changed from time to time. 

A table showing how soon a certain house may be paid for at 
so much a month might be a good thing to include in this book. 
Such a table may easily be made up to suit local requirements, 
and perhaps a reproduction of the house in question might be 
used at the top of the page. 

One of the big problems confronting retail lambermen today 
is to get the public to understand the difference between gooa 
construction and haphazard construction. Brief, pertinent point- 
ers on good construction might be very helpful in such a booklet. 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products issues a good booklet entitled, 
‘The High Cost of Cheap Construction,’’?’ and with unusual 
clarity and force emphasizes the necessity of good construction. 
Such a booklet would prove helpful in preparing matter of this 
kind. The Department of Commerce, thru a special committee, has 
been studying building codes for small houses and has issued a 
tentative report entitled, ‘‘ Recommended Minimum Requirements 
for Small Dwelling Construction.’’ Copies of this book may be 
obtained from the Department of Commerce and many valuable 
hints taken from it showing what good construction is. 

Very few people appreciate the care exercised by a lumber com 
pany in assembling woods from all parts of the United States to 
meet the building requirements of the community. A few words 
about each wood carried, where it is produced and what its most 
outstanding characteristics are, might be very helpful in such a 
book as the eastern dealer has under consideration. 

A view of one or two pergolas might be shown. In fact, such 
a book can be put to a wide variety of uses. The article is pub- 
lished here for the benefit of others who may be interested and 
also to secure the opinion of lumbermen.—FEDITOR. | 


Large Retail Interests Consolidate 

ToLeDO, OuI0, Jan. 30.—The outstanding development in the 
lumber business in this section is the consolidation, now nearing 
completion, of the Robert Hixon Lumber Co. and the D. J. Peter- 
son Lumber Co. The corporate name of the new company will be 
the Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co, and it will start operations March 
1. The new company will be capitalized at $1,500,000, of which 
$1,000,000 will be common stock, all paid in, the remaining $500,- 
000 being preferred stock. The general headquarters will be main- 
tained in the new company’s office building on Clinton Street. 
Operations will be continued in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
neighboring States. The new company will have two plants in 
Toledo, the Peterson yard and the Hixon yard at Sylvania. 

A prominent feature of the company’s plans will be its down- 
town display room. The idea behind the installation of this room 
is to provide ‘‘a place to shop for a home’’ and no expense or 
effort is being spared to make this one of the most complete and 
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helpful display rooms in this country. The 
display room will be equipped with all the 
latest built-in features and there will be a 
complete plan service. 

Robert Hixon will be chairman of the board 
of directors of the new company; D. J. Peter- 
son will be president; J. IH. Peterson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and W. L. Hixon, 
vice president and treasurer. For three genera- 
tions the Hixon family has been very prom- 


inent in the lumber business, not only in re- 
tailing but in manufacturing, being heavily in- 
terested in enterprises in the North, the West 
and South. 

D. J. Peterson has been prominent in the 
wholesale field in this territory for thirty years. 
Several years ago a retail department was 
added to the wholesale business and the com- 
pany has expanded rapidly. J. H. Peterson is 
a graduate of the Biltmore Forest School and 


studied forestry several years in Europe before 
entering the lumber business in this country, 
Everything in Toledo points to the biggest 
building year of its history. One real estate 
company plans to build two hundred houses and 
has already let the contract for a hundred of 
them. Recently another company, capitalized 
at $250,000, was formed to build 1-family 
homes, duplexes and apartment buildings of the 
garden court type now popular in California, 


Ohio Retailers Plan Shippers’ Rating Bureau— 
Commend Secretary—Salesmen and Retailers Elect 


CLEVELAND, On10, Jan. 29.—The final session 
of the forty-second annual convention of the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers was 
marked by the report of the committee on the 
shippers’ rating bureau, which was presented 
by the chairman, S. 8. King, of Dayton. The 
idea of a rating bureau for shippers originated 
with Secretary Torrence last year, and _ this 
idea has been adopted by the National Retail 
association. President Lloyd, of the latter as- 
sociation, has appointed Mr. King chairman of 
the National Retail committee having the mat- 
ter in charge. In beginning his report Mr. 
King explained that the general object con- 
templated was to secure information which 
would enable the secretary to compile a rating 
list of shippers comparable in a general way 
to the ratings, compiled by shippers, of’ the 
financial responsibility of retailers; save that 
the information would have to do with prompt- 
ness of making shipments, conformity with 
grades specified in the order, willingness to 
make reasonable adjustments, and the like. 


Inquired Into Legality of the Move 


In working out the matter, Mr. King stated, 
the committee first applied to manufacturers 
and wholesalers to learn whether these men were 
willing that such a rating should be made. 
With but few exceptions the replies indicated 
such a willingness, provided the work was done 
in a fair and legal way. The committee se- 
eured legal advice and worked out a plan that 
has been submitted to the attorney general of 
the United States. It seems that the attorney 
general is not permitted to give an opinion in 
regard to the legality or illegality of a proposed 
move, except to the President of the United 
States; but an oral answer was given to the ef- 
fect that since the association had laid its cards 
on the table and had explained its plans, if it 
later appeared that the practice was illegal the 
association would be notified to stop the practice 
or compelled by law to stop it, but that crim- 
inal action would not be brought. 


Organized to Check Trade Abuses 

Many instances have been discovered of 
grades shipped not conforming to the invoice, 
short count, delaying or diverting shipments 
when market prices have risen and, the like. 
It is to secure some check on these abuses that 
the bureau has been proposed. It is also pro- 
posed that retailers may file inquiries with the 
secretary, who will compile them and send them 
out to wholesalers and manufacturers who sub 
scribe to the service. Subsequent correspondence 
is to be conducted directly between wholesaler 
or manufacturer. It is not intended that the 
secretary should be a purchasing agent, but 
that he should get for the retail buyer quota- 
tions from sources with which he might not be 
familiar. In regard to the rating service, the 
plan contemplates that the retailer should sup- 
ply the secretary with information in regard 
to quality of stock, promptness of shipment, 
willingness to adjust errors and the like. The 
success of the scheme, so Mr. King said, will 
depend upon the fairness of the retailer and his 
willingness to report on every car. Shippers 
fear that reports will be made only in cases of 
dissatisfaction; and this would manifestly be 
unfair. If a wholesaler shipped twenty-five 
ears into the State and one was off-grade, and 
if only this one car were reported, the rating 
of the shipper would be unfairly low. Unless 
all cars are reported the scheme must fail. 

In the diseussion which followed the report, 


a number of instances were mentioned in which 
flagrant abuses had been attempted by shippers. 
It seemed to be the general opinion that if 
these practices were reflected in a rating, the 
practices would largely cease. The convention 














F. H. DULING, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
President of Salesmen’s 
Association 


S. S. KING, 
Dayton, Ohio; 
Retailer Who Presented 
Rating Bureau Plan 
voted to approve the work done, and to have it 

worked out into a practicable system. 

Wood Construction has been conducting a 
collections contest to be decided by the per- 
centage of sales remaining on the books thirty 
days or longer, at the end of the year. The 
first prize of $25 went to R. J. Alspaugh, of 
the Edon Lumber Co., Edon. One-seventh of 
one percent of the year’s sales, of thirty days 
standing, remained on the books at the end of 
the year. The second prize of $15 went to W. 
©. Wallar, of the H. C. Wason Lumber Co., 
Toledo. And the third prize of $10 went to 
Miss Florence M. Alexander, of the Niles Lum- 





FINDLEY M. TORRENCE, XENIA, OHIO; 
Secretary of Ohio Retailers’ Association 


ber Co., Niles. Miss Alexander was the only 
prize winner present when the awards were 
announced. She stated that collections made 
during the year amounted to 109 percent of the 
year’s sales. It is interesting to note that F. 
H. Alexander, of the Niles Lumber Co., won 
the first prize in the estimating contest, com- 
ing within 1 cent of the correct figure on a bill 
amounting to $6,353.14. 

The auditing committee reported the asso- 
ciation accounts to be correct. 


Officers Nominated and Elected 


The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominees, who were elected: 

President—L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati. 

Vice president—W. G. Anderson, Franklin. 

Treasurer—C. C. F. Sieving, Toledo. 

The resolutions committee reported a reso- 
lution that the mutual fire insurance committee 
be continued. It favored the establishment of 
State police. It extended the-thanks of the as 
sociation to the local convention committee, the 
standing committees, the management and em 
ployees of the Winton Hotel, and the committee 
having the west Coast trip in charge. The 
convention passed a special vote of thanks to 
the workmen’s compensation insurance com- 
mittee. 

Frank Carnahan, traffic manager of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, was 
on the program but was unable to be present. 
President Lewin spoke highly of his work, and 
this commendation was echoed by a number of 
speakers. Mr. Lewin also presented the mat- 
ter of membership in the National Retail, and 
urged members to consider seriously their obli- 
gation to join the national body individually. 


Banquet Is a Brilliant Affair 


The banquet last night was a brilliant affair, 
and the entertainment was of a high order of 
excellence. President Lewin paid a glowing 
tribute to the Cleveland dealers and to Tom 
Gray, who was chairman of the entertainment 
committee. H. L. Prescott, president of the 
Cleveland Lumbermen’s Club, made a brief and 
graceful address of welcome. Charles W. Hop- 
kinson, president of the Cleveland chapter 
American Institute of Architects, delivered an 
address on ‘‘The Development of the American 
Home.’’ The lecture was illustrated with slides. 
Mr. Hopkinson traced lines of development 
from early English influence thru the northern 
and southern branches of Colonial architecture 
and presented some principles of sound design. 

The convention has been named a_ great 
suecess by the visitors, and much credit is given 
to Seeretary Torrence. The popular secretary 
received commendation on every hand, and he 1s 
yoing forward to the new year’s work with the 
loyal and enthusiastic cooperation of all the 
membership. 


Union Salesmen Choose Officers 


At the election Thursday afternoon, the Union 
Association of Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen 
chose the following officers: 

President—-F. H. Duling, Cincinnati. 

Vice president—A. H. Cobham, Cleveland. 

Secretary—J. P. Bartelle, Toledo. 


The salesmen’s organization reports a net 
increase in membership of 47. When the books 
were closed for the year there was a total mem- 
bership of 638. This does not include the 
large number of new members received during 
the convention. 
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Ohio Retailers One Hundred Strong Tour West Coast 


Chicago on Saturday, Jan. 27, was host to 
the Ohio retail lumbermen, their families and 
friends, who as a party a hundred strong dur- 
ing the next few weeks will tour the west Coast, 
visiting the great lumber manufacturing cen- 
ters and coming into direct contact with the 
industry whose products they distribute. 

The main body of the party left Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Friday night, immediately following 
the close of the annual convention of the 
Qhio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
under whose auspices the trip is being under- 
taken. It was escorted by E. J. Wellinghoff, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, traveling passenger agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co., over whose lines the westward journey is 
being made. Mr. Wellinghoff is accompanying 
the party thruout the excursion. W. G. Ander- 
son, of Franklin, Ohio, chairman of the Ohio 
association’s excursion committee, and Findlay 
M. Torrence, the secretary, are in direct charge 
of the party. 

Arriving in Chicago early Saturday morning 
the excursionists scattered, went sightseeing 
despite the drizzle that made the city less than 
usually inviting, patronized the matinees or 
otherwise entertained themselves—very agree- 
ably, they reported afterward—until 6 o’clock in 
the evening, when they congregated at the 





St. Paul Railway Co., was the guest of honor 
and the chief speaker. Mr. Lewin introduced 
him as not only a famous railroad man, who 
had personally supervised the construction of 
the road over which the party were to travel to 
the Coast, but also as a lumberman of no mean 
experience in his youth. Mr. Calkins briefly 
deseribed the country which the party would 
traverse, speaking in glowing terms especially 
ot the Puget Sound country, where he said he 
had lived for eight years while the railroad was 
being built and where he declared his heart 
would always be. He related some of his ex- 
periences during those years among the moun- 
tains and in the great western forests which 
he loved and revered. He remarked that lum- 
ber contributes more than 21 percent of the 
traffic of his railroad, and that the company, 
being so closely connected with the lumber in- 
dustry, could never do too much to promote the 
pleasure and convenience of lumbermen who 
chose to travel over its road. He therefore ex- 
pressed the conviction that this trip would al- 
ways live in the memories of its participants, 
and he closed with wishing them a very pleasant 
journey. : 

Fred Ludwig, of Reading, Pa., president of 
the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
who with his wife is a member of the party, was 


Sieving, of Toledo, Ohio, of Car C, and William 
Layer, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as eaptain of Car 
D. The captains, he explained, were responsi- 
ble for the welfare of everyone in their re- 
spective cars, who should be ealled on for any- 
thing that was wanted, from additional bed 
covering to a postage stamp. The dinner was 
therewith at an end and everybody made a rush 
for the station. 

The party left Chicago at 8:30 p. m. for 
Minneapolis, Minn., where retailers of the 
Mississippi Valley will join it, bringing the 
total number up to 102. Spokane is the next 
stop beyond Minneapolis. 

On the return trip the Grand Canyon in 
Arizona will be visited. The party will reach 
Chicago on Feb. 21, where it will be disbanded, 
the majority of course continuing to their Ohio 
homes. 


Roster of Ohio Excursionists 


The following is a complete list of those par- 
ticipating in the excursion: 

Arthur Ryan and William Ryan, Toledo Lumber 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

W. J. Duffy, Toledo, Ohio. 

A. M. Potter, Potter Lumber Co., Morrison, IL, 
and wife. 

Ray: Field, Manly Luinber Co., Manly, lowa, and 
wife. 

Martin Lund, Lund Lumber Co., Barrett, Minn., 
and party. 


OHIO RETAILERS AND THEIR LADIES AT ATLANTIC HOTEL, CHICAGO, THE FIRST STAGE OF THEIR WESTERN JOURNEY 


Atlantic Hotel for dinner. During the day 
their numbers had been considerably augmented 
by earlier or later arrivals, and this dinner was 
attended by close to a hundred plus a number 
of local guests. The ladies were especially 
conspicuous among the travelers, a great many 
of the lumbermen being accompanied by their 
wives and daughters. 

Among those who joined the party in this 
city was A. Bevan, assistant secretary of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, who accompanied it to the Coast 
as the special representative of that associa- 
tion, 

Enjoy Dinner and Pose for Picture 

The dinner was given by Wood Construction, 
the official organ of the Ohio Association of Re 
tail Lumber Dealers, of which Secretary Tor- 
rence is the editor. The repast having been 
thoroly enjoyed and a picture posed for, lL. P. 
Lewin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the 
association and toastmaster, fittingly intro 
duced Mr. Anderson as ‘‘the boss of the trip,’’ 
and called upon him for such instructions to the 
excursionists as he saw proper before the real 
start of the westward journey immediately after 
the close of the dinner. Mr. Anderson complicd, 
asked those in his charge a few questions, made 
some admonishments, and then reported that 
everything and everybody were all set. 

Guests Make Brief Remarks 

R. M. Calkins, of Chicago, vice president in 

charge of traffie of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


then introduced by Mr. Lewin. Mr. Ludwig 
said that wherever he goes he is usually known 
as interpreter for Brooks County (Pa.) Duteh 
men. ‘‘ Brooks County Dutchmen are pretty 
adventurous fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘and one finds 
them in almost every corner of the world. It 
might happen, during this trip of ours, that 
you run into one of them, and it might just as 
well happen that you won’t be able to under 
stand them. In such ease, [’ll assume it as my 
duty to be interpreter for you; and if you want 
me to, I’7ll sing you a Dutch song once in ‘a 
while.’?? This suggestion appeared to appeal 
to the travelers, and without doubt Mr. Lud 
wig has been called upon to fullfil his promise 
«a good many times. 

W. C. King, of the Pacific Lumber Co., Seotia, 
Calif., was also a guest, and he cordially in- 
vited everybody to stop off at Scotia and inspect 
the gigantic redwood lumbering operations of 
his company. 

Time was getting short, but President Lewin 
said the dinner could not be fittingly closed 
without a few remarks from Mr. Torrence, the 
host. The popular secretary, however, respond 
ed that he couldn’t make a talk when taxi 
tickers are ticking, and they were ticking away 
pretty lively then, waiting to take the travelers 
to the railroad station. 


Get Away to a Good Start 


Mr. Anderson then introduced J. FE. MeNally, 
of Columbus, Ohio, as captain of Car A; Joe 
Mayl, of Dayton, Ohio, of Car B; C. C. F. 


(. V. Muaescher, Cincinnati, Ohio, and wife and 
Mrs. Ek. Immenhort. 

Thomas Gray, Gray Lumber Co., Cleveland, Obio 

Mrs. M. C. Friend, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. W. Reynolds, Grandview Lumber Co., Colum 
bus, Ohio, and wife. 

Ik. L. Clay, Koch Lumber Co., Perrysburg, Ohio 

N. L. Curtis, Koch Lumber Co., Maumee, Ohio 

J. W. Cope, Everette Lumber & Shingle Co., 
North Baltimore, Ohio. 

J. by. McNally, MeNally Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

A. Bevan, shingle branch, West Coast Lumber 
men’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 

Fred C. Smith, James A. Smith 
Osage, Iowa, and wife. 

William M. Argall, Consolidated Fuel & Lumber 
Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 

John L. Gregg, J. L. 
lowa. 

George Hl. Hoene, Acme 
(hicago, Ill. 

Joseph Paryzek, 
Ohio. 

Iilerman H. Hoge, H. H 
ville, Ohio, and wife. 

A. H. Ramsey, A. H. Ramsey & Sons, Miami, Fla 

George L. Dudley, Citizens’ Lumber Co., Parkers 
burg, W. Va. 

W. H. Madden, W. H. 
Waynesville, Ohio, and wife 

T. C. Madden, T. C. Madden Tamber Co., 
Lewisburg, Ohio. 

W. Lutz, Lutz Lumber Co., 
daughter, 

Mr. Ludwick, Lutz Lumber Co 

Nathan Coon, Coon 
and wife. 

Mrs. William Gordon, Gordon Lumber Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

J. Stocklein, Dayton Lumber & Manufactur 

ing Co., Dayton, Obio, and wife. 

Willis J. Orman, Orman Lumber Co., Laneaster, 
Ohio. 

H. A, 


Lumber Co., 
Gregg & Co., Postville, 
Lumber & Shingle o., 
Lumber to 


Gray Cleveland 


Hoge Co., New Knox 


Madden Lumber Co., 
North 
Detroit, Mich... and 


. Detroit, Mich. 
Lumber Co., Lima, Ohio 


Kilmer, Gordon Lumber Co., Oak Harbor, 
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Ohio, wife, and Mrs. William Sowders. 

L. sreese, J. Breese, Harrison, Ohio. 
D. S. Post, Post Bros. Lumber Co., Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 

William H. Vosburg, William H. Vosburg Lum 
ber Co., Gilman, Iowa. 

Peter Olson, Blanchardville Lumber Co., Blanch 
ardville, Iowa. 

KF. R. Moseley, J. G. 
tabula, Ohio. 

Joe Mayl, Dayton Lumber & Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, and wife. 

Cc. C. F. Sieving, Western 
Toledo, Ohio, and wife. 

C. A. Hertenstein, Hertenstein 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and wife. 

Fred J. Puck, Western Manufacturing Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, and wife. 

Atwood Persie, Atwood Perrine 
Harrison, Ohiw, and wife. 

C. R. Nisbet, Nisbet Lumber Co., Loveland, Ohio. 


Laird Lumber Co., Ash 


Manufacturing Co., 


Lumber Co., 


Lumber Co., 


Frank A. Grown, Brown Lumber Co., Massillon, 
Ohio. 

W. J. Tarbox, Tarbox Lumber Co., Cedarville, 
Ohio, and wife. 

Frank Keil. Keil Lumber Co., Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 

Cc. S. Garrettson, Garrettson Lumber Co., Ash- 


Jand, Ohio, and wife 

J. H. Zinn, Zinn Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and wife. 

A. E. Legg, Zinn Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and daughter. 

W. C. Heinrich, M. 
koneta, Ohio. 

E. W. Swarthout, Southern 
Co., Aurora, Ind. 

R. C. Mattox, Mattox Lumber Co., Aurora, Ind. 

W. G. Anderson, L. G. Anderson Lumber Co., 
Franklin, Ohio, wife and daughter Mary Jane. 

Cc. EF. Walker, Kenmore Lumber Co., Kenmore, 


Brown Lumber Co., Wapa- 


Indiana Telephone 


Ohio. 
O. C. Caldwell, Lisbon Lumber Co., Lisbon, Ohio. 


William Layer, Cincinnati Sash & Door (Co,, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, wife and daughter Virginia. 

W. KE. Kimball, Starr Ave. Lumber Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, and wife. 

M. D. Neff, Neff & Co., Findlay, Ohio, and wife. 

George T. Barner, Barner Meade Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Kh. D. Goulet, Goulet & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

John Laird, J. G. Laird Lumber Co., Ashtabula, 
Ohio, and wife. 

Edward Cummings, Pierson Lumber & Coal Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and wife. 

Fred Ludwig, Merritt Lumber Yards, Reading, 
Pa., and wife. 

O. M. Smith, Smith Lumber Ce., 
Ohio, wife and two sons. 

L. P. Lewin, Lewin 


Barnesville, 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Findley M. 
Xenia, Ohio. 
John A. Mulvibill, J. C. Mulvihill Ce., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Torrence, Torrence Lumber (Co., 


Pennsylvanians Discuss New Competition and Building and Loan 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 29.—President Fred 
H. Ludwig, Reading, Pa., opened the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association in the Clover room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at 2 p. m. Thursday, 
Jan. 25. He spoke a few words of welcome, 
then introduced E. J. Cattell, Philadelphia city 
statistician. 

Mr. Cattell gave a splendid talk, pointing 
out that there were twenty-six million homes 
in the United States, and that a great many 
more homes were needed all over the country. 

Following Mr. Cattell’s speech, there was a 
2-reel motion picture, entitled ‘‘Scotia, the 
Home of Redwood,’’ depicting redwood log- 
ging and sawmilling at Scotia, Calif., shown 
by The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois. 


President Discusses Retail Competition 


President Ludwig then addressed the meet- 
ing. He thanked the membership for their 
splendid codperation during his two years’ 
presidency, pointing out that the association 
had grown considerably. He praised the con- 
structive work that the retail lumber yards 
were doing for the public in their respective 
localities. Some yards were experiencing com- 
petition from new yards that in some instances 
were operated by men with little capital and 
less knowledge of lumber. Often the owners, 
not knowing actual selling costs, sold their 
lumber at a loss. While these new yards were 
slowly failing, they greatly hampered the legiti- 
mate yards by taking business away from them. 

Frank Carnahan, lumber traffic expert, of 
Washington, D. C., read a report on ‘‘ The Rail- 
roads and How I Can Help You.’’ His report 
stated that there were two million good cars 
for service at the present time, cars which were 
badly needed at some points, and that the 
main cause of slow transportation was man- 
power. Inefficient help crippled the car move- 
ment, because new men were inexperienced. 
After this report, Mr. Carnahan answered some 
questions by members. 

President Ludwig next introduced Edward 
Hamilton, of Paterson, N. J., president of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. 
Hamilton explained the necessity of building 
and loan associations, laying special stress on 
the duty of good citizens to buy shares and 
support movements which improved local condi- 
tions. Such associations would stimulate build- 
ing. Mr. Hamilton, who is president of three 
associations in Paterson, N. J., made a plea 
for extension of the building and loan move- 
ment. 

President Ludwig introduced Amos_ Y. 
Lesher, of Philadelphia, who spoke on ‘‘ Ap- 
prentices for the Building Trades.’’ He stated 
that some relief was in sight as regards labor 
in this territory, especially in Philadelphia 
proper. The Philadelphia Board of Education 
had started a school to teach young men plaster- 
ing. It is expected other trade schools will be 
started a little later. Mr. Lesher asked the 
help of all toward elarification of the labor 
problem. 

Banquet Proves Most Enjoyable 


At the banquet Thursday evening, in the ball 
room, there was an appetizing spread, the occa- 
sion being graced by the presence of the ladies. 
President Ludwig introduced Dr. Willard Scott, 


humorist, from Boston. An excellent musical 
program was furnished by the Victor Quartette 
and an orchestra. Senator Irvine L. Lenroot, 
from Wisconsin, followed Dr. Scott. Senator 
Lenroot complimented the lumbermen on their 
constructive work and cautioned them against 
a slump in business due to a runaway market. 
Senator Lenroot’s address was immensely in- 
teresting and inspiring. 


Important Addresses Feature Friday Session 


Friday morning in the Clover room two 
more reels of redwood motion pictures were 
R. Wyatt Wistar, president of the 
Lumber 


shown. 
Philadelphia Wholesale 
sociation, then spoke a 
few words of welcome, 
inviting the retailers to 
attend a luncheon at 
12:30 in the Bellevue 
Stratford. John I. Coul- 
bourn, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange 


Dealers’ As- 





FRED H. LUDWIG, 
Reading, Pa. ; 
Reélected President 





of Philadelphia, then 
suggested that a lumber 
elub be formed in this 
city, and that it take 
over an entire building 
and rent offices to lum- 
ber concerns and_ to 
lumber associations. 

W. R. Johnston, president of the Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association, thanked mem- 
bers for their support. He spoke of the classi 
fied lumber directory which had just been pub- 
lished by his association as being one of the 
most complete and compact lumber directories 
ever published, and the applause of his hearers 
showed that they agreed with him. 


H. P. Kendall, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
now addressed the meeting, as illness Thursday 
prevented him from speaking that day. His 
subject was, ‘‘What about the Lumber Shin- 
gle?’’ 

President Ludwig then introduced John E. 
Lloyd, of Philadelphia, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, who 
spoke on the shippers’ rating bureau. Mr. 
Lloyd stated that the bureau was functioning 
under the careful advice of competent attor- 
neys. 

E. F. Hunt, of New York City, secretary 
Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Bureau, next spoke 
on ‘‘Stopping the Leak in the Retail Lumber 
Business.’’ Mr. Hunt presented interesting 
cost data. 


Adolph Pfund, of Chicago, secretary of tlic 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
spoke concerning plans of his association. 


H. J. Myers, of Bethlehem, Pa., chairman of 
the retailers’ committee on standardization, 
read a report on work done by the various na- 
tional, State, regional and local organizations 
in securing information, suggestions and de- 





cisions on lumber standards. Mr. Myers thought 
that an agreement as to rough sizes would be 
reached by representatives from the East and 
West within a few months. 


Wholesalers Entertain at Luncheon 


The members were guests of the wholesalers 
at a fine luncheon enlivened by songs and music. 
President R. W. Wistar, of the Philadelphia 
wholesalers’ association, opened a discussion 
of trade relationship. President Lleyd, of the 
National Retail, lauded the Philadelphia whole- 
salers’ good efforts toward codperation. C. F. 
Kreamer spoke in behalf of the wholesalers. 
L. W. Brosius, of Wilmington, Del., briefly re- 
viewed thirty-seven years’ connection with the 
lumber industry and spoke of the changes dur- 
ing that time. Mr. Comegys, of the wholesal- 
ers, defined the work of the wholesaler. Mr. 
Myers, for the retailers, spoke in high terms of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, stating that his experience with 
members had been very pleasant. President 
Wistar then again thanked the retailers, in 
behalf of his association, and the meeting ad- 
journed to the Clover for the fifth session of 
the convention. 


In the meantime, the wives and friends were 
preparing to attend one of the theaters. 

President Ludwig called the fifth session to 
order at 2:30 o’clock in the Clover reom, turn- 
ing it over to Vice President Lewis W. Brosius, 
of Wilmington, Del. Mr. Brosius introduced 
C. L. Bowes, of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Bowes talked 
on plan service and retail advertising. J. Fred- 
erick Martin, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association, answered many legal 
questions from the floor. Mr. Martin had pre- 
pared exhibits showing forms to use in filing a 
mechanic’s lien. 


Luther C. Ogden, of Cape May, N. J., chair- 
man of the insurance committee, was able to 
present a splendid report of the work of the 
insurance committee. 


Field Secretary J. H. Reiter reviewed his 
work. He had started two local units, at 
Pottsville and Williamsport, Pa. 


All Officers Are Reélected 


President Fred Ludwig was reélected, as 
were Vice President Brosius, Treasurer T. J. 
Snowden and Secretary Martin. The directors 
elected were: Three years—John Derr, ©. B. 
Coles, Harry J. Myers. Two years—Fred H. 
Ludwig, Amos. Y. Lesher, Wilson H. Lear. 
One year—T. J. Snowden, Luther C. Ogden. 
At 6:00 o’clock Friday the meeting adjourned. 


(RAB EBERBBRAABAaAABAS 


Essay Contest on Home Owning 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 29.—The Milwaukee 
Real Estate board will conduct an essay contest 
on the subject ‘‘Own Your Own Home’? for all 
Milwaukee seventh and eighth grade school chil- 
dren. According to Martin Mikkelson, chair- 
man of the board’s publicity committee, the 
contest will be open to parochial as well as 
publie school children. The publicity eommittee 
of the real estate board will discuss the contest 
with Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools, 
within the next week. 
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Michigan Retailers’ Program Covers Insurance, 
Plan Service, Legislation and Transportation 


Granp RApips, Micu., Jan. 51.—The thirty 
fourth annual convention of the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association opened at 
the Pantiind Hotel at 2 p. m. today with com- 
munity singing, followed by President A. J. 
Hager’s address. 

In his address President Hager alluded 
briefly to the early days of the association, 
when Michigan was furnishing the greater part 
of the white pine marketed, and when the re- 
tail business of the State was very limited be- 
cause of the large acreage of timber and the 
many small mills seattered all over the State. 
‘(What a vision those few pioneers who met 
in Adrian in 1888 must have had for the future, 
and how much we owe to them for the work 
they did,’’ said Mr. Hager, continuing: ‘‘ We 
should be proud to be engaged in an industry 
which has more to do with the making of homes 
than any other. Let us dedicate our work and 
ourselves to the furtherance of the building of 
more of these castles of love and contentment, 
that at least one country on God’s footstool 
may keep the torch of liberty burning thruout 
the ages.’? 


Presidext Hager then proceeded to review 
some of the association’s activities and accom- 
plishments during the last year, saying in part: 


Moving the office of the secretary from Grand 
Rapids to Lansing has proved very advantageous, 
the more central location making it convenient for 
a larger number of retailers to become familiar 
with the work of the office, and for the secretary 
to cover the State. 

At the meeting of the American Lumber Congress 
held in Chicage last April, attended by your 
president and secretary, I discussed at consider- 
able length with the officers of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association the matter of 
our affiliation therewith, and having satisfied 
myself that such action was to our advantage, 
recommended it te the board. I am more than 
pleased with the results which will come from 
this affiliation. Our arrangement with the Na- 
tional makes our members State members of that 
body, but I weuld appreciate it if the majority 
of our members would take out sustaining mem- 
berships in the National, as the service that or- 
ganization can render is in proportion to the 
amount of dues it has at its disposal. 

[ am pleased to advise that arrangements have 
been made whereby our members are offered what 
[ believe to be by far the best plan service 
available today. We are coédperating in this matter 
with such other associations as the Northwestern, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Indiana retailers’ associa- 
tions, and others. With your codéperation this depart- 
ment will'be a source of considerable revenue to 
our association and the means of rendering a real 
service to your customers. 

Special effort has been made during the last 
year toward group organization, and the results 
have been most satisfactory, as many of you can 
testify. However, it is not possible for the secre- 
tary to take care of the details of the association 
work, to supervise the insurance company, and to 
spend the time that should be spent among the 
members to further the organization work of the 
groups. Therefore I am going to recommend at 
this time that you make some arrangement for 
the proper financing of this association, so that 
extra help may be employed, to the end that we 
may get maximum results from this association 
thru field work. You may appreciate this better 
when I say that several of the local groups now 
functioning have more dues to put into their 
work than does the State organization from its 
entire membership. The members of this associa- 
tion represent an industry doing from $50,000,000 
to $75,000,000 business a year. Would it not seem 
that we should have a fund of more than $8,000 
fo put into this work? 


President Hager said that it afforded him 
great pleasure to be able to report that the 
association now has a larger paid up member- 
ship than at any previous time in its history; 
also that the insurance company is better or- 
yanized, with more insurance in force, and a 
larger surplus, than ever before. He closed 
his address with a strong plea for service, in 
these words: 

Let us practice more and more the habit of 
service, keeping’ in mind that ‘Men build everlast- 
ingiy, not thru the power of money, not by the 
whirring wheels of industry, but in truth and love. 
Such building is eternal, more lasting than the 
rocks in which the continents are laid.” Man 
lives but a few years, dies, and is forgotten; but 
his works, no matter how small they may _ be, 
‘eave a ripple on the tide of humanity, the effect 
of Which shall last as long as the race. Destiny 
IS the result of what you and I are doing now. 








Nore.—A report of the last day’s session 
of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association convention will appear in the 
Feb. 10 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 





Let us, then, make the most of our opportunity 
to serve. 


Secretary Announces Resignation 


Secretary W. J. Barclay announced that his 
official term of service with the association 
would terminate with the closing session of this 
convention. His resignation was placed in the 
hands of the directors last April, but was not 
acted upon until the meeting of the board held 
yesterday. Mr. Barclay said that he had re- 
ceived the most loyal support and codperation 
from officers, directors and members during the 
period of his service, and expressed the hope 
that the same sort of support would be accorded 
his successor when selected. He said that while 
his plans for the future were not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit a statement regarding them, 
he hoped to continue in Michigan in a line of 
work that would bring him into contact with 
the lumbermen of the State. 

Before making the foregoing announcement 
Secretary Barclay informally reviewed the work 
of the last year. He said that the active mem- 
bership is now greater than ever before, and 


— 





A. J. HAGER, W. J. BARCLAY, 
Lansing, Mich. ; Lansing, Mich. ; 
President Retiring Secretary 


that the revenue from the members is almost 
25 percent in excess of that of a year ago from 
the same source, and almost 60 percent greater 
than two years ago—before the membership 
dues were changed to the present basis. Total 
receipts from dues during last year were $7,982, 
which with the revenue from plan book service 
and other sources more than provided for the 
year’s disbursements of $12,091, so that the 
association stands today in a sound financial 
position. 
Committees Are Appointed 

President Hager then announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees, which are to 
report at the final session of the convention, 
Friday forenoon: 

Resolutions—Harry Gerber, Alma; Emil Lee, 
Laingsburg; Will D. Baker, Battle Creek; John 
Woods, Grand Rapids; Fred Robinson, Detroit. 

Auditing—Norman Bb. Cove, Lansing; Ray Han- 
over, Adrian; Elbert Keene, Ludington; Marvel 
Wilson, Bay City; Frank Wickers, Zeeland. 

Nominations—Mark A. Scharp, Muskegon; Her- 
man Zahnow, Saginaw ; Will Burns, Fremont; Fred 
ID. O’Leary, Grand Ledge; Richard Kleinpell, Flint. 


Annual Insurance Meeting 
President Hager then turned the session over 
to the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Association of Michigan for its annual 
meeting, which was presided over by H. H. 


Corwin, of Jackson, chairman of the board of 
directors. Reports presented showed that the 
insurance association is in a sound condition 
and making progress in the number and total 
volume of policies carried. A. C. Benson, field 
manager for the Lumbermen’s Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Mansfield, Ohio, spoke on the ad- 
vantages of mutual insurance, and urged the 
Michigan lumbermen to support their insur- 
ance association by placing more of their busi- 
ness with it. 
THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Feb. 1.—The attend- 
ance Thursday was nearly double that of the 
preceding day. The morning session opened 
with an address by Lee H. Bieree, secretary 
of the Grand Rapids Chamber of Commerce, 
who told of the great and varied resources 
and industries of Michigan, and in closing 
said: ‘‘I believe prospects for selling lumber 
in Michigan are better today than ever be- 
fore and that they are going to be good for 
many years.’’ 

President Hager then introduced John W. 
Blodgett, Grand Rapids, president National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who said 
he was not going to stick closely to the sub- 
ject of reforestation assigned to him. Mr. 
Blodgett said that now is the time in all his- 
tory when lumbermen should get together be- 
cause there never was a time when there was 
such prevalence of the idea that all evils can 
be cured by legislation. He said: ‘‘ Bills are 
constantly being introduced in Congress and 
State legislatures that vitally affect your 
business, but as individuals you have no in- 
fluence before committees and legislative 
bodies. It is only by organization that you 
ean defend your interests in these days of 
loose thinking and loose talking.’’ 

On the subject of transportation Mr. Blod- 
gett said that the reaction against secret un- 
derstandings, rebates ete. formerly in vogue 
had opened the way for a flood of restrictive 
legislation that is preventing not only the 
development, but the efficient operation of the 
railroads. ‘‘The railroads,’’ he said, ‘‘ have 
but one product to sell and that is transporta- 
tion, but they are not permitted either to fix 
the price at which they will sell transporta- 
tion nor to control the cost of producing it. 
It is not strange that the railroads are not 
100 percent efficient. The marvel is that they 
are as efficient as they are. It is not to be 
wondered at that there is no capital going 
into railroad investments.’’ 

Mr. Blodgett reviewed the Capper and Snell 
forestry bills now pending in Congress, and 
said that the subject of reforestation is of 
interest not only to lumbermen but to every 
citizen, because it is necessary that some 
steps be taken to insure a supply of lumber 
for posterity. ‘‘It is absurd,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
expect individuals to embark upon reforesta- 
tion projects from which only their grand- 
children can hope to reap any benefit. The 
only solution is for State and National gov- 
ernments to make these investments and pro- 
tect them until the timber is ripe for cutting.’’ 

Mr. Blodgett’s address was followed by a 
discussion of lumber standardization led by 
Fred L. Lowrie, of Detroit, who outlined the 
general scheme of standardization as con- 
ceived by Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
Hoover. 

H. H. Burger, of Detroit, said he would like 
to see some standardization of millwork. 

H. H. Corwin, of Jackson, spoke of the need 
of standardization of building codes. 

A. D. Kidder, of Royal Oak, said that a lot 
of B&better is sold in Michigan, but anyone 
who can tell what B&better means is a better 
lumberman than he is, as from his experience 
it seems to inelude everything from culls to 
clears. 

P. W. Blanton described the plan service 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Southwestern Retailers Discuss Trade Problems—Formulate 
Declaration of Purpose—Select New Secretary-Manager 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 29.—The thirty-fifth 
annual convention of the Southwestern Lumber 
men’s Association, held in Muehlebach Hotel 
last week, closed with an interesting session 
Friday forenoon, at which the nominations for 
officers and directors, made the preceding day, 
were ratified; resolutions adopted, and a deela- 
ration of purpose formulated. Over twelve 
hundred members and visitors registered for 
the convention, a large proportion remaining for 
the closing session, altho some were compelled 
to leave sooner. 


New Secretary-Manager Elected 


Friday afternoon the directors held an execu 
tive meeting, at which B. KE. Line, former sec- 
retary of the Kansas City Lumber Trade 
Exchange, was elected secretary-manager of 
the Southwestern, succeeding James R. Moore 
head, who died last October. 

[A full report of the proceedings of the first 
two days of the convention appeared on pages 
48 to 51 of the Jan. 27 issue.——EbITor. | 


Proposed Law Will Promote Building 

The final session of the convention opened 
Friday morning with a brief talk by Judge 
Thomas A. Pollock, of Kansas City, urging 
that the lumbermen yet behind a bill now pend- 


President -D. J. 
First viee president-—E. E. 
Okla. 
vears:. C. B. 
Pleasanton; J. 
pitoe, Ielyin. 


Fair, Sterling, Kan. 

Woods, Claremore, 
Friend, Lawrence; E. ‘T. Prickett, 
W. Berryman, Ashland; Frank Rip 


For Oklahoma Three years: FF. J.) Grentry, 
Pond Creek; W. <A. Kidd, Bartlesville; H. E. 
Ketcham, Muskogee; K. Hudson, Ardmore. Two 
years: Ben Lancaster, Tulsa; Ed. Schultz, Chicka- 


sha; W. KK, Hudson, Coal 
vate, 

For Arkansas-——Three years: M. 'T. Dyke, Fort 
Smith. Two years: D. Morley, McGehee. 


Auditing and Necrology Committees Report 


Kuder, Gotebo; Jobn 


The report of the auditing committee, pre- 
sented by Chairman James Waddill, attested 
that the books had been carefully examined 
and found to be correet. 

In presenting the report of the committee on 
necrology, Chairman E, C. Robinson said that 
tho he had served on this committee for sev 
eral years, last year had been for him the sad- 
dest of all, the list of deaths including the 
names of four of his closest friends—and those 
of longest standing—in the lumber industry. 
He then read the names of those who have 
passed away during the last twelve months, as 
follows: ; 


Aa “Es 
(‘ity,. Mo. 


Hemingway, Forest Lumber Co., Kansas 





The above photograph, taken in front of the R. A. Long Building, 


Kansas City, Mo., during the 


annual convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association last week, shows some of the 


association officers and directors. 


Reading from left to right the men are: 


Front row—T. F. Coyne, Webb City, Mo.; F. D. 


Bolman, Leavenworth, Kan.; James Costello, Liberty, Mo.; J. R. Proctor, California, Mo.; D. J. 
Fair, Sterling, Kan. (elected president); W. S. Dickason, Kansas City, Mo. (retiring president) ; 
E. E. Woods, Claremore, Okla. (elected first vice president); Frank E. Tyler, Kansas City, Mo. 
(counsel); F. O. Bronson, Wichita, Kan.; Paul Huycke, Topeka, Kan.; Ralph Colvin, Liberal, 


Kan.; E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 


Back row-—E. A. Duensing, Concordia, Mo.; C. E. Sharp, Oklahoma City, Okla.; J. F. Huff- 
bauer, Newkirk, Okla.; C. E. Friend, Lawrence, Kan.; J. A. Bowman, Kansas City, Mo.; F. L. 
Eberhardt, Salina, Kan.; Barney Stewart, E! Reno, Okla.; E. D. Walton, Guthrie, Okla.; J. W. 
Metz, Wichita, Kan.; E. T. Prickett, Pleasanton, Kan.; W. B. Massey, Bonne Terre, Mo.; F. A. 
Edwards, Maitland, Mo.; W. L. Smyth, Great Bend, Kan. 


ing in the Kansas. legislature ‘‘relating to 
deeds of trust conveying lands to secure debts 
or indemnifying sureties.’’?’ This bill was 
drafted by a special committee of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, and has the en- 
dorsement of all the chambers of the State. 
According to Judge Pollock, its passage will 
increase the amount of money available for 
loans; reduce interest rates; avoid the delay 
and expense now incident to the foreclosure of 
mortgages; promote the building of homes; 
stimulate business generally, and help every- 
one who borrows money to secure it at lowest 
possible cost. The bill changes the present 
law ‘‘by repealing as to deeds of trust given 
to secure debts or indemnifying sureties, the 
statutes requiring judicial foreclosure and .al- 
lowing redemption after sale.’’ 
Officers and Directors Elected 

The nominations for officers and directors, 
presented by the nominating committee the 
preceding day, were unanimously ratified, as 
follows: 


G. F. Aufderheide, Bland, Mo. 

Will Montgomery, Montgomery 
Bland, Mo, 

Second vice president——-J. H. 
City, Mo. 


Lumber Co., 
Foresman, Kansas 


Directors 

for Missouri--Three years: W. S. Dickason, 
Kansas City; Louis Seibel, Kansas City: F. M. 
Robinson, St. Louis; James Costello, Liberty. Two 
years: Fred Stigman, Springfield; Charles Cruik- 
shank, Hannibal. 

For Kansas—Three years: F. O. 
Wichita; W. L. Smyth, Great Bend; C. 
ster, Hiawatha; S. E. Hunt, 

W. L. Ble*eley, W. IL. 
Neodesha, Kaun. 

R. J. Hurley, R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

W. W. Ramey, Ramey Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 

W. I. Miller, president W. I. Miller Lumber Co., 
Topeka, Kan. 

R. H. Major, R. H. Major & Co., Smithville, Mo. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. F. J. Gentry, wife of F. J. Gentry, Pond 
Creek, Okla., former president Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

William Green, Citizens Lumber Co., Pratt, Kan. 

John B. White, chairman of board, Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Edward Morrison Adams, Mound City, Kan. 


Brownson, 
A. Harp- 
Wellsville. Two 
Blakeley Lumber Co., 


C. F. Lucas, president Willis-Lucas Lumber (o., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Resolutions Are Adopted 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was read by Chairman E. E. Woods, and was 
adopted without dissent. The report follows: 


We rejoice that 1922 proved to be not only the 
yreatest building year, but the greatest home build- 
ing year. A home owning people is a nation’s 
strongest bulwark. We take pride in the part we 
contributed toward getting people to build homes, 
und we enter the new year with confidence of 
yvreater achievement. 

Pledges Support to Hoo-Hoo 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Lumbermen's 
Association recognizes that Hoo-Hoo, the historic 
social and fraternal organization of lumbermen, is 
a vital, constructive and educational force, making 
for better fellowship, better business, better rela- 
tions and service in the Lumber Trade and worthy 
our hearty support. Its code of ethics, its educa- 
tional program, its object of unifying the trade 
and getting it in the right light before the public, 
are in the interest of each and all. Therefore. 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association voices 
its approval and pledges its support to the social 
and educational program of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, 

We commend the Federal Department of Com- 
merce in its efforts to bring about standardization 
in the lumber industry, and are gratified that to 
this end the retail branch of the industry, and 
thru it the consumer, has been recognized and 
viven representation in the proceedings. We pledge 
the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association to full 
cooperation, 

Shipping of Short Lengths i 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Lumbermen's 
Association protests the practice of many lumber 
manufacturers of shipping short lengths not spe- 
cifically provided for in orders and acknowledg- 
ments. 

Resolved, That as retail lumber dealers, we 
recognize the necessity of a market being found 
for short lengths and are disposed to assist in 
every practical manner in their sale, but prefer 
to purchase them as such, and at their actual 
relative value. 

Resolved, That the whole question of the han- 
dling of short lengths be taken up and discussed 
by our association with the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, with the view of eliminating many present 
annoying and unsatisfactory practices and arriv- 
ing at some mutually satisfactory basis, 


Asks Time Limit on Undercharge Bills 

WHEREAS, The present uniform bill of lading 
contains a clause permitting shipper to fix all 
liability for undercharges in freight on consignee, 
by signing such a statement on the face of bill of 
lading ; and 

WHEREAS, Lumber, shingles and certain other 
commodities are generally purchased on the basis 
of freight included; and 

WHEREAS, Carriers, by reason of their mistakes, 
find it necessary to present undercharge bills; and 

WHEREAS, Such bills are many times unreason- 
ably delayed; in fact at times so badly delayed 
that shipper has become insolvent, or gone out of 
business, preventing consignee, who must pay the 
railroads, from recovering from the shipper, thus 
assuming a direct loss; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we lend our full support in im- 
pressing the Interstate Commerce Commission witb 
the injustice of this clause of the bill of lading 
to the end that a reasonable definite time be set 
by the commission within which earriers must 
present such undercharge bills, 

Building and Loan Institute Endorsed 

WHEREAS, The building and loan department of 
this association, constituting an absolutely new 
departure in non-commercialized, general promo- 
tion of the building and loan movement, bas amply 
justified the foresight of James R. Moorehead in 


‘its inception, and the support accorded by this 


association in its management, and 

WHEREAS, Thru the development of the American 
Savings, Building & Loan Institute, with its gen- 
eral office in Kansas City, Mo., that organization 
is evidently in position to serve this association 
and the country at large in a most efficient and 
economical manner; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association express heartfelt appreciation of the 
devoted service of our late secretary in this great 
work and recognize the institute as a_ fitting 
memorial to his zeal in the cause of thrift and 
home ownership thru the building and loan. 

Resolved, That we record our approval of the 
untiring efforts of our departmental manager, Frank 
A. Chase; and 

Resolved, That we affiliate with said institute on 
such terms as may be acceptable to the directors 
of this association. 

Potency of Trade Press 

As the great feature of every convention is tbe 
interchange of ideas that enables us to measure our 
own accomplishments by the accomplishments 0! 
others and that increases our ability to do by tbe 
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Declaration of Purpose 


Adopted by the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association Jan. 26, 1923, at its annual convention 
held at Kansas City, Mo. 


The purpose of this association is so to upbuild the retail 
lumber industry, thru the mutual aid of its members, that it may 
render the greatest service to mankind with a minimum of eco- 
nomic waste; with the understanding that the accomplishment 
of this high aim is possible only when the motive is honest, and 
with recognition of the fact that such service, honorably rendered, 
entitles those engaged in it to an adequate reward or profit, which 
is the necessary motive of all business. 

In furtherance of this purpose the association will promote in 
every way possible all those activities which will accomplish a 
better mutual understanding among its own members, with each 
other; and among its members, the allied industries and the 
public; in order that the retail lumber industry may command the 
respect which must result from a true knowledge of its aims and 
methods; a respect to which it is entitled, both from those en- 
gaged in it and from those whom it serves. 

The association purposes to accomplish these aims by the edu- 
cation of its members in advanced methods of merchandising; in 
the proper handling and use of building material with a view to 
the elimination of waste, both of labor and materials; and in ex- 
pert knowledge of planning and construction; in order that they 
may be in every way equipped to give accurate dependable and 
helpful information to their customers, and that by these means 
they may be increasingly useful and essential factors in the life 


It further purposes to afford means for the interchange of 
experience and information among its members; and by the in- 
stitution and maintenance of traffic, legal, insurance, planning, 
advertising, sales promotion and other departments of service, 
to be of benefit to its members and thru them to the public. 

It undertakes to upbuild its usefulness: 

By encouraging and promoting in the retail branch of the lum- 
ber industry the highest standards of business honor. 

By obtaining the best possible service at the fairest cost in the 
transportation of forest products and building materials. 

By favoring fair laws and a just administration of them. 

By promoting in every way the building of homes, and improve- 
ments in home building; especially thru the support of the build- 
ing and loan idea. 

By cocperating with other associations, agencies and individuals 
in constructive programs for the advancement of the industry. 


By cooperating with manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and 
the public, for the standardization of grades, sizes, patterns, dis- 
tribution and trade practices, with a view to a convenience and 
economy that will benefit all those concerned. 


And finally, by spoken and printed words and fair and honest 
deeds, to put the retail lumber yard before the public in its true 
light as an economic necessity efficiently meeting the needs of the 


——— 


of their communities. 





community which it serves. 








knowledge of what others have done; and as there 
is no greater force for the dissemination of these 
ideas and the interchange of these thoughts than 
the trade journals; and as there is no hand more 
ready to extend aid both in this way and in the 
publicity necessary to make a convention a_ suc 
cess, We wish most heartily and cordially to thank 
the trade press for what. it has done to bring us 
together, to inspire us to accomplishment, and to 
record our thoughts and help us to erystallize them 
into action. 

The report also expressed the thanks of the 
convention to the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce for its ‘‘ practical and practiced as 
sistance,’’ and to the Muehlebach Hotel for the 
accommodation afforded and courteous treat 
ment accorded. 

President Dickason then presented W. S&S. 
Howell, of Bryan, Tex., president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas, who extended 
a hearty invitation to all present to attend the 
annual convention of that organization, to be 
held at Dallas, April 10 to 12. 

Tribute to Retiring President 

F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth, Kan., said he 
felt that it was only fitting that the association 
should express its appreciation of the time and 


the untiring effort which President Dickason 
has devoted to the affairs of the association, 
and to making this convention a success, at the 
cost to him of great sacrifice and personal in- 
convenience. He added that it had been a very 
trying time in the affairs of the association, and 
that it was particularly fortunate that a man 
like Mr. Dickason had taken up the reins 
dropped by Mr. Moorehead and suecessfully and 
wisely conducted the association thru this pe- 
riod. He then moved a rising vote of thanks 
to Mr. Dickason, which was given with una 
nimity and hearty applause. 

Mr. Dickason expressed his appreciation in a 
few fitting words, and then introduced C. W. 
Wassam, instructor in sociology and economies 
at the University of Iowa, as ‘‘a cyclone of 
constructive thought, philosophy and humor.’’ 
Mr. Wassam has been heard at a number of 
lumber conventions this year, and always seores 
a bull’s-eye. He won his audience at the out 
set by frankly saying that he didn’t know a 


‘blooming thing’? about the lumber business 
but it was evident as he proceeded that he knew 
about human nature. 


a lot His talk was based 


on three main points: Sell yourself to your 
business; sell yourself to your community; sell 
yourself to your country. Speaking from the 
viewpoint of the lumber eonsumer he said: 
‘We don’t know anything about grades, but 
we know what kind of a neighbor you are; we 
know what kind of a fellow you are in the 
church and the community, and if we like you 
we will buy from you without stopping to find 
out whether we ean buy somewhere else for 15 
cents a thousand feet less.’’ 
Should Dealers Charge for Delivery? 

There followed an interesting discussion, led 
by O. K. Spurrier, of the question ‘‘* Why 
should dealers not charge for deliveries?’’ Mr. 
Spurrier said he could figure out only one rea- 
son why a dealer should deliver free, and that 
was with the idea of performing a service for 
his community, but he had never been able to 
figure how to stand the cost of such free serv 
ice. He said that at the yards of his company 
where motor trucks were used a charge was 
made for deliveries. 

Mr. Goodman, of the Dickason-Goodman Lum- 
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ber Co., said that it seemed to him that there 
was a principle involved; that it was hardly 
right for dealers to give to one customer a 
service that was not rendered for all, tho sell- 
ing lumber at a uniform price to all. 

Mr. Church said that while his firm had not 


been able to eliminate the practice of making 
free deliveries he felt that it was all wrong. 
‘‘But how are we going to get around it?’’ 
he asked. 


A delegate remarked that there is no such 
thing as free delivery or free service of any 
kind. The dealer either gets paid for all service 
rendered or else he doesn’t stay in business 
long. Either the customer receiving the service 
pays for it or else the cost is divided among 
all the customers in the form of higher prices. 
If otherwise, the dealer is paying the cost out 
of his own pocket, in which case his finish is 
near. 


New Officers Are Introduced 


President-elect D. J. Fair was then escorted 
to the platform by Messrs. Costello and Bol- 
man. Mr. Fair made a brief talk, saying in 
part: 


In the werds of Al Jolson, ‘‘This is very sudden 
and catches me unawares’’—but I can’t roll my 
eyes like Al does when he says it. I appreciate 
to the full the magnitude of the job you have 
handed me, and what it will mean in 1923. It 
is no small undertaking. You have been very 
fortunate during the last year in having as your 
president a man willing to give to the affairs of 
the association the time and labor that Mr. Dicka- 
son has. 

I started attending the meetings of this asso- 
ciation when but a small boy. My father so con- 
ducted himself as to make me think a great deal 
of the lumber business. He was always cheerful 
and optimistic and thought the lumber business a 
great business. He used to bring me along with 
him to the cenventions. So I grew up with the 
idea that the lumber business was a most worthy 
vocation, and ene that afforded a man every op- 
portunity. I have never changed my mind, but still 
think that I am in the greatest and best of 
businesses; ene that gives a man opportunity to 
do things in and for his community. I have never 
had political aspirations, but I assure you that 
the honor you have bestowed upon me is appre- 
ciated, and that the best that I have will be 
at the service of this association during 1923, 
and that whem my successor is selected he will 
have my best support. 


First Vice President Woods said: ‘‘I shall 
take pleasure in assisting the very able man 
you have selected as your president, ‘day by 


day, in every way,’ to make our association 
‘better and better.’ 7’ 

Second Vice President Foresman said: ‘‘I 
am. not insensible to the honor you have paid 
me. It gives me great pleasure to assure you 
and your president that it will be my pleasure 
and privilege to aid him in every possible way, 
to the end that his administration may be most 
successful.’ 

Surrenders the Gavel 

Retiring President Dickason then handed 
over the gavel to President Fair, saying as he 
did so: ‘‘To the officers and directors who have 
so loyally supported me I wish to express my 
most sincere thanks, and as I step into the 
ranks I wish to assure you of my continued in- 
terest and best endeavor in the work of the 
association. ’’ 


Coast Shingle Representative Speaks 


President Fair then announced that five min- 
utes had been allotted to A. Bevan, assistant 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Bevan 
told of the controversy between wood shingles 
and composition roofings, saying: ‘‘We do not 
ask any special advantage for our product, but 
we do object to the methods adopted by our 
competitors to prejudice the public against 
wood shingles and to legislate our products out 
of the market. Lumbermen can assist in keep- 
ing the market open by advocating to their 
trade the use of the better grades of shingles 
for the roofing of residences and other high 
class buildings. Roofs properly laid with the 
better grades of edge grain wood shingles, us- 
ing the right sort of nails, will not suffer from 
competition with any roofing material in the 
world, and the annual cost, spread over the life 
of the roof, will be less than for any other ma- 
terial.’’ 

Declaration of Purpose Adopted 


President Fair then called upon F. D. Bol- 
man, of Leavenworth, to read the ‘‘declara- 
tion of purpose’’ that had been prepared for 
presentation to the convention. The declara- 
tion, which appears in full on the page im- 
mediately preceding this, was unanimously 
adopted. 

The convention then stood for a moment in 
silent tribute to Charles F. Lucas, late presi- 


dent of the Wills-Lucas Lumber Co., of St. 
Joseph, Mo., and a director of the Southwest- 
ern, who died Jan. 21. Adjournment was then 
taken. 

EXHIBIT OF MINIATURE BUILDINGS 


An interesting exhibit of miniature build- 
ings in the music room of the hotel elicited 
favorable comment from those who sought it 
out. The display included a complete layout 
of modern farm buildings shown by the Dicka- 
son-Goodman Lumber Co. This exhibit em- 
braced a model farm plant, showing house, 
garage, dairy, poultry house with wire netting 
yard adjoining, hog and sheep barns, cow and 
horse stables, silos ete., all constructed of 
wood, built accurately to scale, and painted 
red with white trimmings. This model, which 
cost $500 to build, is sent around to its various 
yards by the Dickason-Goodman company, for 
display and advertising purposes. 

Another attractive layout of farm buildings, 
shown by the Burguer-Bowman Lumber Co,, 
of Marshall, Mo., is the work of A. B. Coffman, 
an employee of the company. 

A pretty miniature cottage, built by D. W. 
Smith, with the E. E. Matthews Lumber (Co., 
Randolph, Kan., also was shown. 


THE NEW SECRETARY 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—Byron E. Line, 
for the last five years secretary-manager of the 
local retail lumbermen’s association, was elected 
secretary-manager of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association at the meeting of the board 
of directors last Friday afternoen. He suc- 
ceeds to the place left vacant by the death of 
James R. Moorehead late last fall. 

Mr. Line is well qualified by experience for 
his new position and has a wide acquaintance 
among lumbermen. He spent six years actively 
engaged in the trade, two years in the South, 
with the Fort Smith Lumber Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., two years with the Snoqualmie Falls Lum- 
ber Co., of Seattle, and two years in the local 
yards of the Badger Lumber Co., rising to the 
position of yard manager. Six years ago he 
became assistant secretary of the Kansas City 
Lumber Trade Exchange and a year later suc- 
ceeded Ben Deatherage as secretary. Mr. Line 
is 42 years old and married. He will take charge 
of his new duties Feb. 1. 


Black Cat Welcomes Record Class of Kittens 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 29.—The Great 
Black Cat purred and meowed with delight when 
it beheld the record-breaking class of kittens 
lined up for the devious pilgrimage thru the 
catnip bed into Hoo-Hoo land at the great con- 
catenation staged at the Muehlebach Hotel 
last Thursday night, Jan. 25, during the annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Convention. And well might the somber and 
venerable feline yowl its joy, for never before 
since the rejuvenation of Hoo-Hoo. have its 
yellow eyes beheld such a number of purblind 
kits seeking the light, and of hungry old cats 
asking for reinstatement. There were 74 of 
the former and 56 of the latter, the new appli- 
cations and reinstatements totaling 130. Some 
class! The reinstatements included that of W. 
G, Saunders, of Kansas City, one of the earliest 
members of the order, his number being 12. 

The event was known as the J. M. Bernardin 
concatenation, in honor of that gentleman, who 
is head of the J. M. Bernardin Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, and an old-time Hoo-Hoo, his 
number being 152. The splendid line-up of 
candidates was due to the untiring efforts of 
two teams of six men each, headed by W, S. 
Dickason and Mr. Bernardin, who canvassed 
the lumber offices of the city. 

The total number initiated and reinstated 
far exceeds that of any concatenation in re- 
cent years, wresting from the Tacoma Hoo-Hoo 
the laurels which they have worn since the 
great concatenation held there last August. 

The kittens were tenderly cared for, nourished 
and instructed by an officiating Nine composed 
as follows: 

Snark—J. M. Bernardin, Kansas City, Mo. 


Senior Hoe-Hoo—James F. Goodman, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Junior Hoo-Hoo—L. M. Tully, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bojum—Frank A. Chase, Kansas City, Mo. 
Scrivenoter—E. G. McLean, Kansas City, Mo. 
Jabberwock—O. E. Renfro, Kansas City, Mo. 
Custocatian—Alf. Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 
Arcanoper—A. L, Wilson, Independence, Mo. 
Gurdon—H. Clay Dennis, Kansas City, Mo. 
Added eclat was given the memorable oc- 
casion by the presence of Snark of the Uni- 
verse W. S. Dickason, Supreme Chaplain P. A. 
Simpkin, and Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isher- 
wood, all of whom gave assistance in putting 
the record-breaking class thru in a manner 
that was pleasing and instructive both to the 
initiates and spectators. The excellent man- 
ner in which Junior Hoo-Hoo L. M. Tully dis- 
charged his alloted task is worthy of special 
mention even in a Nine where all performed 
their duties exceptionally well. 


After the initiation an excellent buffet lunch- 
eon was served, and Chaplain Simpkin briefly 
addressed the class, explaining the duties and 
priveleges of Hoo-Hoo, and welcoming them in- 
to the order. 


New Applications 


The new applications from Kansas City were 
as follows: 


Frank Henry Strieby, F. H. Strieby Lumber Co.; 
Gelon Brockston Hogan, Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Co.; Claude Edward Sowers, American Builders 
Supply Co.; Frank Uebelmesser, Forest Lumber 
Co.; James Edward Jonston, Southwestern Lum- 
bermen's Association ; Errett Stanley Rhoads, Fed- 
eral Sash & Door Co. ; Edwin George Frohberg, 
Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co.; Clyde Parkinson, 
Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co.; Robert H. Bow- 
man, Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co.; Harry Claud 
Thornton, Superior Flooring & Lumber Co.; Ray- 
mond Baird White, Exchange Sawmills Sales Co.; 
Wallace Gilbert Moore, Logan Moore Lumber Co.; 
William Franklin Goforth, W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co.; James Lorenzo Dowe, W. R. Pickering 


Lumber Co.; Harry C. McCray, H. B. McCray Lum- 
ber Co.; John Albert Scroggs, Geo. D. Hope Lum- 
ber Co.; Harold Endries Frost, East Oregon 
Lumber Co.; William Bernard Jones, Dierks & 
Sons Lumber Co.; Elmer Marrinal Newkirk, D. G. 
Saunders Lumber Co.; Edward James Bannister, 
Edward J. Bannister Lumber Co.; Fred Lee Ro- 
land, Kansas City Hardwood Lumber Co.; Walter 
Nichoel Kennaley, American Sash & Door Co.;: 
Edward Lawrence Chambliss, American Sash & 
Door Co.; Arthur Edmond McKinstry, Connelly 
Hardwood Lumber Co.; I. K. Campbell, I. K. Camp- 
bell Lumber Co.; Ross Hunter Moore, A. O. Thomp- 
son Lumber Co.; Charles William Gibbs, W. P. 
Seawell Lumber Co.; Paul oe. M. R. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; Charles Bartholomew 
Jones, Porter & Jones Lumber Co.; Andrew La- 
Vern Brown, Bowman Hicks Lumber Co.; Antor 
Kristian Westh, Noll-Welty Lumber Co.; Jobn C. 
Rodahaffer, Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co.; Lloyd St. 
Clair, Central Coal & Coke Co., Frank Schopflin, 
Central Coal & Coke Co.; Webster Campbell Mc- 
Donald, Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co.; Glen T. 
Gunter, Gunter Lumber Co.; Jacob Rolla Nuckles, 
Hurley Lumber Co.; Lee Forrest Caldwell, R. J. 
R. J. Hurley Lumber Co.; Theodore C. Longgood, 
M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle Co.; Edward James 
Kennsley, American Sash & Door Co.; Raymond 
Edward Pendleton, Dierks & Sons Lumber Co. : 
Maurice Andrew Rehn, H. B. McCray Lumber Co. ; 
Clyde Merrill Paddock, American Sash & Door 
Co.; Frank Edwards Tyler, Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association; G. C. McCarroll, M. RB. Smith 
Lumber & Shingle Co.; Jas. C. Fulkerson, J. C. 
Fulkerson Lumber Co.; F. V. Baxter, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co.; R. BE. Letcher, Central Coal & Coke 
Co.; J. E. Baughol, Central Coal & Coke Co. ; T. 8. 
Dennis, Turner Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co. ; J. L. 
Whitehurst, Creason Grayson Lumber Co.; W. RB. 
Davis, Long-Bell Lumber Co.; Charles BH. Mat- 
thews, Dierks & Sons Lumber Co.; A. D. Franklin. 
Central Coal & Coke Co.; I. T. Cameron, Cameron 
Lumber Co.; B. E. Line, Kansas Ctiy Lumber 
Trade Exchange. 


New applications from points other than 
Kansas City were as follows: 


James Wilbur Leach, H. D. Heitz Lumber Co. 
Rosedale, Kan.; Robert Leslie Jones, Dickason- 
Goodman Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Earl Nelson 
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Boutell, Boutell Lumber Co., Fredericks, Okla. ; 
Gq. c. Gilstrap, Citizens’ Lumber Co. Claflin, Kan. ; 
George N. MeGee, G. N. McGee Lumber Co., Rich 
mond, Mo.; Volney Carter, Rock Island Lumber 
& Coal Co., Wichita, Kan.; W. J. Winnell, Arkan 
sas Lumber Co., Guthrie, Okla.; H. V. Guhlman, 
seruggs-Gublman Lumber Co., Jefferson City, Mo. : 
g. L. Lewis, P. P. Lewis Lumber Co., Raytown, 
Mo.; A. L. Enlow, Johnson Lumber Co., Holden, 
Mo.; A. L. Baxter, Carey Lombard Young & Co., 
Pittsburg, Kan.; J. W. Garrott, Long-Bell Lumber 
(o., Wichita, Kan.; W. B. Cramer, Long-Bell Lum- 
vr Co., Wichita, Kan.; E. J. Barnes, Johnson Co. 
Lumber Co., Oswattomie, Kan.; W. E. Winn, W. E. 
Winn Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla. ; Peter A. Christen, 
p. A. Christen Lumber Co., Corning, Mo.; J. W. 
MeCanley, Agency Lumber Co., Agency, Mo.; Jack 
(, Lackey, Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winches 


ter, Idaho. , 
Reinstatements 


The Kansas City reinstatements were as 


follows: 


Charles Eldridge Emmert, C. J. Carter Lumber 
‘o.; Corwin Eugene Matthews, C. E. Matthews 
Lumber Co.; Alvin Henry Connelly, Connelly Hard- 
wood Lumber Co.; Frederick Lyman Lee, Lee & 
Lyman Lumber Co.; Albert Tamm, A. O. Thomp- 
son Lumber Co.; Sam Shoop Edwards, American 
Sash & Door Co.; Frank J. Moss, American Sash 
& Door Co.; Wm. Brashear Langford, M. C. Nel 
son Lumber Co.; Clyde B. Baxter, C. B. Baxter & 
Co.; Don Robert Bodwell, Long-Bell Lumber Co.:; 
James Francis Hurley, R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. : 


RECORD BREAKING CONCATENATION HELD AT KANSAS CITY, MO., JAN. 25, WITH 74 KITTENS AND 56 REINSTATEMENTS. 
THE KITTENS ARE SEEN KNEELING IN THE FOREGROUND egos 


Herbert DeQueen Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co.; Albert Edmond Ilart, Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co.; Edward Arthur Horr, Dunean Shingle & Lum 
ber Co.: James Ernest Turner, Turner, Dennis & 
Lowry Lumber Co.; Samuel Henry Strieby, Turner 
Lumber & Saw Co.; Daniel Murphy, American Sash 





TRADE WITH YOUR 
LOCAL MERCHANTS 


They help support your churches, 
schools and all civic improvements. 

They help pay the taxes that build 
roads and maintain local governments. 

They extend you credit and a help- 
ing hand in sickness and want. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 
IS A FRIEND INDEED 











This card hung behind the president’s chair at 
the annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association at Kansas City, Mo., 
last week. 





sannister, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.; Robert Alexander Long, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.; Thor. W. Sanborn, T. W. Sanbern Lumber 
Co.; John B. Gerard, American Sash & Door Co.: 
George R. Byrne, John M. Byrne Lumber Co.: 
Kenneth S. Dunean, Duncan Shingle & Lumber 
Co.; Nathan O. Swanson, Leidigh Howard Lumber 
Co.; James Bell Lapsley, Lapsley-Baker Lumber 
Co.; J. W. Harlan; W. A. Pickering; C. L. 
Knowles; J. H. Lane; L. L. Seibel; A. O. Thomp- 
son; C. W. Thornton; A. F. Congleton; L. S. 
Colasm ; Frank J. More. 


& Door Co.: Fred J. 


Reinstatements from points other than 


Kansas City were as follows: 


Milo R. Harris, Milo R. Harris Lumber Co., 
Ottawa, Kan.; Orange Providence Leach, H. D. 
Heitz Lumber Co., Rosedale, Kan.; Arthur L. Wil- 
son, A. L. Wilson Lumber Co., Independence, Mo. ; 
Harris Hulen, Southwestern Sash & Door Co., Jop- 
lin, Mo.; Harold E. Webster, Burton-Beebe Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; Francis Joseph Igou, William 
Buchanan Lumber Co., Texarkana, Ark.; Charles 
Alva Pratt, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Or- 
leans, La.; James Costello, James Costello Lumber 
Co., Liberty, Mo.; Harlan C. Constant, Ottawa, 

E. 


Kan.; Carl E. Friend, Lawrence, Kan.; C. 
Woods, Independence, Kan.; F. A. Brownson, 
Wichita, Kan.; J. H. Hatcher, Houston, Tex.; 


J. R. Nulty, Jewell, Kan.; C. G. Scruggs, Jefferson, 
Mo.; Fred C. Utt, Salina, Kan.; F. W. Foresman, 
Pittsburg, Kan.; Harry R. Banks, Liberty, Mo.; 
C. H. Bostford, Donner, La.; H. H. Hoyt, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Frank Eberhardt, Salina, Kan. 
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Annual of Missouri Line-Yard Firm 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Jan. 29.—Discussion of pros- 
pects for 1923 at the annual meeting of the 
branch managers of the lumber yards of the 
C. J. Harris Lumber Co. developed a more than 
ordinary activity thruout 60 percent of its terri- 
tory, the remainder being still slow owing to 
farmers being behind in payments due to short 
crops. All of the yards are in Missouri. 


The meeting was held last Friday and Satur- 
day in the general offices of the company in 
Ferguson, St. Louis County, a suburb of St. 
Louis. 


There was a general discussion of operating 
management and sales talks on quality and serv- 
ice, and the following up on jobs to see that 
the customer is satisfied after the material is 
delivered and in place. It is the policy of the 
Harris managers to follow thru material to the 
end that the customer is satisfied and, if any- 
thing is wrong, to fix the blame. 

The care of motor delivery trucks was dis- 
cussed. It was decided to fix a regular time 
for giving trucks attention. This plan was 
adopted as a result of the experience at the 
Ferguson yard, where after the close of busi- 
ness at 1 p. m. on Saturdays, two hours are 
devoted to inspection and overhauling of trucks. 
The result was that the Ferguson yard showed 
the lowest cost of operation and upkeep of 
motor trucks of all plants. 


The matter of credits was taken up. It was 


deeided that credits should be extended only 
on short time and on a generally more  busi- 
nesslike basis. 

The entertainment features consisted of a 
banquet at the Ferguson Country Club, and a 
theater party at the Orpheum in St. Louis. 

The Harris yards and their managers follow: 
J. W. Sanders, Boonville; George Friedmeyer, 
California; C. B. Todd, Clifton City; H ©. 
ier, Ferguson; W. F. Wigginton, Moberly; 
H. C. Earickson, New Franklin; H. Frie‘ineyer, 
New Haven; A. E. Hucker, St. «uarles; G. 
Buettner, Warrenton; B. F. D:aneron, Bruns- 
wick, 

During the last year the yard at Sandy Hook 
was discontinued, as on account of the good 
roads in that section the farmers were passing 
by this yard and going to California, the county 
seat, to make their lumber and other purchases. 

The officers cf the company are: C. J. Har- 
ris, president aud general manager; J. C. 
Harris, pureli:.sing agent, and D. R. Fitzroy, 
treasurer, Ferguson; George Friedmeyer, vice 
president and W. F. Wigginton, secretary. The 
latter was clected at last week’s meeting to 
sueceed E. N. Wood, who has gone to Califor- 
nia. 

(Sea eaeteaeaaaaaaaaaae 

BEGIN <ING WITH THE grazing season of 1924, 
permits will be issued to fully-qualified owners 
for not less than a five-year period, announces 
the Fc cst Service in its annual report recently 
made public. 


Federal Reserve Report on Lumber 


St. Louts, Mo., Jan. 30.—The monthly re 
view of business conditions in the eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve «iistrict, as reported by the Fed- 
eral Resorve Bank, of St. Louis, devotes the 
following paragraph to lumber: 


In the usually dull period from Dee. 15 to Jan. 
15 there was considerable business done in prac- 
tically all the woods, at prices showing either 
great firmness or moderate advances. The demand 
was especially large for the season in softwoods, 
in connection with continuing and _ prospective 
building operations. Mill sales of southern pine. 
Douglas fir and other building lumber were mainly 
to wholesalers and line and reshipping yards 
Hardwood and factory grades of cypress made sub 
stantial price gains, despite the release of stock 
accumulations at the mills by a much easier car 
supply. The industrial lumber requirement is also 
reflected in the well sold-up condition of low grade 
southern pine stock, notably No. 3 lumber—suitable 
for boxing and crating. Plain sap gum, latterly, 
plain red and white oak, have been the features of 
the hardwood market. The rapidly increasing con 
sumption of flooring mills has contributed to price 
betterment in the lower grades of oak, and the 
furniture demand to that of sap gum. Receipts 
of lumber at St. Louis last year increased 28% 
percent over those of 1921, and shipments 19% 
percent. 

from the same source it is learned that De- 
cember sales of the eleven reporting whole- 
sale and manufacturing furniture interests were 
1234 percent larger than for the same month in 
1921 and 5 percent under the November total. 
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Freight Rates, Duties of Citizenship and Practice of 
the Golden Rule Discussed by Soothes Iowans 


OrruMWA, Iowa, Jan. 31.—The twenty-sixth 
annual convention of the Southeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association got away to 4a 
splendid start today, pep being instilled into 
the two hundred and fifty odd delegates in at- 
tendance by the singing of several i i-time fa 
vorite songs, the singing being directed by R. E. 
McFarling, of the Bradford-Kennedy Co., 


Omaha, Neb. Convention headquarters were 
maintained at the Hotel Ottumwa. 
President John Wormhoudt, of Ottumwa, 


opened the Wednesday morning session by wel- 
coming the members to the city. He said that 
when the 1922 annual was held at Burlington 
he was unable to be there on acount of sick- 
ness, but notwithstanding his absence the mem- 
bers had honored him by electing him president, 
and he expressed his appreciation of that 
honor. Mr. Wormhoudt went on to say that 
retailers represented the greatest interest in 
the community as they handle the material for 
building homes, in addition to which they are 
broadminded and take an active and leading 
part in the advancement of the community. 
During the first part of last year the farmers 
were inclined to be a little pessimistic, but 
things are more promising with them now, he 
continued, and retailers should use judgment 
by not boosting the price of lumber. ‘‘ Let us 
do a larger business on a smaller margin,’’ said 
Mr. Wormhoudt, ‘‘and let the farmer find out 
that we are his friends. By practicing the Golden 
Rule you will find out when 1923 is ended that 
it will have been the best year you ever expe- 
rienced. ’’ ‘ 


Secretary Reviews Year’s Accomplishments 


An outline of what had been accomplished 
during last year was given by W. A. Hudler, 
ot Leighton, Iowa, secretary-treasurer, who sug: 
gested that every member of the association 
make it his business to see the nonmembers and 
induce them to join. His observation, he said, 
had been that the best brains of the industry 
were identified continuously with association 
work. Mr. Hudler said further: 


Thru the efforts of the several associations of the 
State there has been eliminated the most promis- 
ing mail order business ever attempted anywhere, 
and those dealers within a radius of 100 miles of 
Des Moines have done fine work by responding to 
the call of the association and each taking one or 
two cars of the Camp Dodge salvage, which at the 
time was thought to be a Christian act, but from 
all reports turned out to be a good investment, as 
most of them would like to duplicate their orders, 

We would also like to call the attention of this 
convention to the subject of west Coast and Inland 
Empire rates. There has always been a spread of 
3% cents a hundred pounds between Omaha and 
the Mississippi River towns until last July, when 
in adjusting the Omaha rate, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission broadened this spread to 9% 
cents, and the associations of the State in con- 
junction with the Burlington Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, after repeated futile attempts to adjust the 
matter with the railroads direct, have filed a pro- 
test with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which will come up for hearing next June. Your 
officers and directors have pledged every member 
to give $1 toward defraying the expense of carry- 
ing on this hearing. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance in 
the treasury of $1,091.66; also a membership of 
178, which is an inerease of 41 new members, 
with one sold out and four delinquent. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Hudler 
for the excellent manner in which he had eon- 
ducted the affairs of the association during the 
last year. 


Committee Appointments 


President Wormhoudt appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 


Resolutions—C. M. Porter, Oskaloosa, 
chairman; C. Y. Smith, Ottumwa, and EF. 
Keokuk. 

Nominating—Hugh Harrington, North English, 
chairman; Charles Lyons, Fairfield, and J. H. 


Kendig, Muscatine. 
Auditing—William Riddle, Mediapolis, chair- 
man; W. H. Jasper, Newton, and Ray Denniston, 


Newton. 


Towa, 
C. Taber, 


Leo FE. Golden, traffic manager of the Burling- 
ton (lowa) Shippers’ Association, in speaking 
on Pacific coast rates applying to Towa, said 
that in its complaint filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the association alleges 
that the spread between Missouri River and Chi 
cago rates should not exceed 6 cents a hundred 
pounds. Prior to 1906 and 1907 when the rates 
from the Pacific coast to the Missouri River 
were on the same basis as to Chicago there was 
a blanket understanding on the Missouri River 
territory including all of lowa and Illinois, 
which was identical with that existing on class 
and commodity rates generally. In the con- 
struction of class and commodity rates Iowa 
takes lower rates than Chicago or Illinois, and 
in keeping with that the rates on lumber into 
Iowa should be on a basis lower than those 
prevailing to Chicago. Mr. Golden said that 
Iowa shippers will codperate with his associa- 
tion and the lowa railroad commission and other 
interested parties in this case. 

Duties of Citizenship 


In his address on ‘‘The Land of the Law,’’ 
W. H. Powell, managing editor of the Ottumwa 
Courier, stressed the duties of citizens and de- 
clared in favor of the enforcement of the law 
by responsible officers. He said that we are 
Joaded down with laws and bureaus which mean 
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the levying of more and more taxes to keep them 
going. The remedy for this state of affairs, he 
said, is to stop making fool laws that increase 
publie expenses without bringing some return ; 
also stop enacting laws that can not be enforced, 
and make honest efforts to enforce the laws 
already on the statute books. 
Sees Good Times in 1923 

G. D. Rose, of Dubuque, Iowa, president of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, on 
being called upon by the Chair, said: 

We went thru a somewhat disastrous period in 
1921, but 1922 showed considerable improvement, 
and I believe that this year is going to be a much 
better one, as everything is promising for that 
prediction to be verified. We, as lumbermen, 
should render to the communities in which we 
live service cominensurate with the volume of busi- 
ness we get from them. These days have brought 
about a considerable change in the merchandising 
of material and the uptodate merchant realizes 
that fact. In the years gone by retailers sold lum 
ber and perhaps coal, but now a retail dealer sells 
everything except lumber. It is up to the retail 
lumberman to recognize the new conditions and to 
see in what way he can best serve the community. 

During 1920 and 1921 the question of financing 
improvements that farmers needed at a time when 
there was a lot of speculation brought about a 
very serious situation. We are now just getting 
out of that condition. We have been too lax in 
the matter of credits. We should get our busi- 
ness down to a more sane credit basis. There is 


no reason why the retailer should act as a banker 
and merchant to the farmer. We must teach the 
farmer that the retail dealer is not a banker, but 
“ merchant; we should educate the farmer and 
other customers to the fact that we have to pay 
for our goods and that he in turn should settle 
within a reasonable time for the merchandise he 
vets from us. In that way we ought to get our 
business down on a much better credit basis than 
in the last year. 


Raising Standard of Business Ethics 


I think most lines of business are beginning to 
recognize that there is a great deal in the Golden 
Rule of business. A number of associations are 
now considering the adoption of a code of ethics 
with the idea of raising the standard of business 
ethics. This will bring about a better condition 
and feeling not only in this country, but in inter- 
national relations = A code of ethics has been 
drawn up by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, which will be submitted to the various 
district meetings for consideration and then be pre- 
sented for adoption at the next annual convention 
of the Northwestern association. 

As to the aims of the Northwestern Lumber. 
men’s Association, which has a membership of ap- 
proximately 2,700 dealers, we feel that every dealer 
in the territory comprised within the four States 
under the Northwestern association should become 
u member of that organization. We feel that the 
Northwestern has something to offer to the dealers 
that they can not get along without. We have 
traffic, plan, insurance, legal and other depart- 
ments, each one of which’ is worth more than the 
membership fee to the individual. You should 
therefore endeavor to get everyone enrolled whu 
is not already a member of the Northwestern asso 
ciation, 


In referring to the Golden Rule of business.. 
Mr. Rose read the following by Roger W. Bab- 
son contained in Babson’s Reports of Jan. 30: 


The Real Cure 


Many times we have diagnosed certain industrial 
troubles as spiritual rather than material. By that 
we meant that the motives and viewpoints of the 
people involved were wrong. Consequently they 
found themselves in difficulties. Probably at least 
two-thirds of the troubles of this world are spir 
itual, Certainly 95 percent of our social evils, and 
I hesitate to say how many of our political trou- 
bles, would immediately disappear if people really 
believed the religion they profess. ‘The relations 
between capital and labor, the struggles between 
nations, and the conflict between individuals de- 
pend upon whether or not the parties involved 
have the right spiritual insight. Physicians are 
also agreed that a very large percentage of our 
bodily ailments would be avoided if we were at 
peace spiritually. 

This is what we mean when we say that lack of 
religion is responsible for most of the world’s trou- 
bles. From this standpoint it is interesting to see 
the tremendous amount of interest which Coué 
has created by demonstrating the effect of mental 
peace on bodily welfare. Aside from | the question 
of divine healing it is assuredly a fact that the 
gospel of St. Paul, which most ‘people have heard 
preached from their childhood, contains all and 
more than Coué or any other scientist has ever 
offered. The moment, however, that some one 
comes along with only a part of the same story 
dressed up in scientific language, everyone hails 
it as a new discovery. 

The reason is that the majority of people have 
come to look upon their religious activity as an 
abstract duty rather than a source of practical 
power. Even the ministry itself seems to have lost 


sight of this most important phase of its work. If. 


it had not, every minister in the country today 
would be on his toes proclaiming that faith in God 
will do all and more than Coué can offer. The fact 
is, however, that practically all of the Christian 
ministry are willing to stand by and let Coué 
monopolize the most valuable part of their work 
It is true that the love of God is the only solution 
of our greatest troubles. When our churches really 
wake up and show people how to secure this great 
power we shall hear no more about lack of interest 
in religion! 

Mr. Rose coneluded by saying that if we 
all have the right idea and feeling in our own 
hearts toward our neighbors then most of the 
trouble brought about by the other fellow 
will be rectified. These meetings, he said, are 
bringing about a community of interest and 
will help us recognize that the other fellow 
has got a lot of good in him, and make for our 
own business welfare. 

Experiences with Credits 
. M. Porter, of Oskaloosa, started the dis- 
cussion on extending credits by eiting an in- 
stance of one Iowa line yard which sends out 
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every month to each manager a statement of 
the amount owing by the customers in his 
territory with instructions to collect a certain 
percentage of his line-yard account, and it has 
proved successful. Mr. Porter stated that the 
best results in collecting can be secured, in 
his opinion, by having an understanding with 
the customer beforehand as to time of pay- 
ment. He suggested that a statement should 
be sent each month to the customers showing 
the amount owing. 

Others who took part in this discussion in- 
eluded Hugh Harrington, of North English; 
W. H. Jasper, of Newton; C. Y. Smith, of 
Ottumwa; President Wormhoudt, and P. H. 
Kuyper, of Pella, Iowa. 

Mr. Rose said that the solution of the whole 
problem now is that when the retailer makes 
the sale he should provide for definite pay- 
ment of the account, and before a sale is 
made the dealer should find out, like a banker 
does, Whether the prospective customer is en- 
titled to the credit he asks. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The first speaker at the afternoon session 
was C, W. Wassam, extension department, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, who gave vent 
to some of his well known business philoso- 
phy. He mentioned that there was a lot of 
good stuff and splendid ideas to be found in 
the trade journals, and the retail lumber 
dealer will find it to his advantage to peruse 
them carefully. Some of the snappy sayings 
of Mr. Wassam were: 

We like to deal with the fellow who is boosting 
his community. The great buying public today is 
interested in many things besides prices; it wants 
to deal with people upon whom it can rely and 
who will give quality. You have to be sold to the 
lumber business; you have got to believe in it 
before you can be successful and serve the com- 
munity in the manner in which it should be served. 
Boost the business you are in. You men must have 
faith in your job and then you will have faith in 
each other. Go back to your community and 
preach faith in yourself, faith in your neighbor 
and faith in the old flag. 

A resolution was adopted thanking the 
Moonlight Club for its entertainment and the 
manner in which the registration was han- 
dled; also expressing appreciation to R. E. 
McFarling, of the Bradford-Kennedy Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the badges with which every 
delegate and visitor to the convention was 
supplied, and for the manner in which he di- 
rected the community singing. At this stage 
of the proceedings Mr. MeFarling favored the 
convention with a solo. 

Facts About Gypsum 

““Gypsum, Its Uses and Abuses,’’ was the 
subject of an interesting address by Virgil 
G. Marani, C. E., chief engineer of the Gyp- 
sum Industries Association, Chicago, who in 
the course of his remarks explained the min- 
ing of gypsum and the manufacturing proe- 
esses Which the mineral undergoes prior to its 
being turned out as calcined gypsum for floors 
and roofs, tile or block, plaster board, wall 
board and other building materials. 

Mr. Marani urged the building supply deal- 
ers to seek representation on building code 
committees and similar bodies having the 
preparation and revision of building laws, so 
that their interests would be provided for and 
fair legislation for all products adopted. To 
that end he offered the services of the Gyp- 
sum Industries Association. Mr. Marani fa- 
vored lumber, saying that buildings of this 
material properly constructed will stand up 
4s well as any other structures, when consid- 
ering the occupancy of the building and the 
lower risk to life involved in the use of frame 
buildings, 


’ 


Making Service Pay 

Fred High, formerly Chicago department 
editor of The Billboard and now connected 
with the Merchants’ Institute of Chicago, 
gave a live-wire talk on ‘‘Making Service 
Pay,’’ in which he said that in order to suc- 
ceed and have people take an interest in you 
it is necessary to hook up with something 
big in the world. Some of the main points Mr. 
High brought out are: 

We are in a place now where we must use our 
Stay matter in picking out customers. When you 


are selling things is the time to look out for your 
credits. Don’t sell people things that they don’t 
want or you know they ought not to buy. Our 
great object at the present time is to get men 
away from the speculative idea and back to pro- 
ductive labor. We want to get back to the place 
where we will take pride in the work we do in the 
years to come. We want to get people to think 
for themselves and not blindly follow the ideas of 
someone else. Let us do the kind of things there 
is a reason for doing and get back to fundamentals 
and show the utility of things. Build your busi- 
ness on the proposition of giving service. 


The session adjourned at 5 o’elock. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


OTrrumwa, Iowa, Feb. 1.—The Thursday 
morning session of the Southeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s’ Association convention 
opened with the presentation of committee re- 
ports. 

The nominating committee recommended the 
following for officers and directors, and its re- 
port was unanimously adopted: 

President -A. M. Neas, Sigourney. 

Vice president—-W. H. Jasper, Newton. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. A. Hudler, Leighton. 

Directors: Three years—A. L. Dice. West Lib- 
erty; P. HW. Kuyper, Pella; H. S. Wormhoudt, 
Ottumwa. Two years—Charles Lyons, Fairfield. 

President-elect Neas related some of his early 
association experiences. He thanked the mem- 
bers for the honor conferred on him, promised 
to do everything possible to promote the inter- 
ests of the association, and asked for the co- 
operation of the members to that end. 

The resolutions adopted expressed apprecia- 
tion of the part played by Ottumwa lumber 
dealers, and other industries and societies in 
making this convention so successful; thanked 
the Moonlight Club for the delightful entertain- 
ment furnished; thanked association officers and 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary for their untiring efforts, 
and recommended that each member pledge his 
support to the incoming officers. 


Describes Aims of Regional Association 


W. H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, discussed the re- 
gional districting plan of his association. He 
showed by means of a chart the division of the 
Northwestern association into 110 districts, 
about twenty-five of which are in Iowa, The 
chart gave names of the chairman and mem- 
bers of the advisory board appointed in each 
of the eighteen-odd districts already organized, 
progress being reported to the Northwestern as- 
sociation. Mr. Badeaux emphasized the aims 
of the Northwestern, as touched upon by Presi- 
dent George D. Rose in his talk before the con- 
vention yesterday. In the course of his re- 
marks Mr. Badeaux said: ‘‘We can not make 
a, success of the district organizations unless 
you men take a real interest in them by coming 
out to the meetings and giving your ideas. You 
are bound to pick up valuable pointers by rub- 
bing shoulders with men in the same line of 
business. We plan to put field men out as 
soon as we build up our membership to three 
thousand or over. These will be experts in 
their line, who will give you full information 
on cost and credit matters. By cooperating 
with us you will not only help yourselves, but 
boost the lumber industry of the Northwest.’’ 

W. A. Hudler, secretary of the Southeastern 
Iowa association, endorsed all that Mr. Ba- 
deaux said and urged the Iowa dealers to affil 
iate with the Northwestern and get the benefits 
accruing therefrom. 

A moving picture, illustrative of the story 
of asbestos, was put on the sereen by the Johns 
Manville Co. (Inc.) The views were taken 
under the auspices of the bureau of mines, 
Washington, D. C., and depicted the mining of 
asbestos in Arizona and Canada and the various 
processes of manufacture. This concluded the 
morning’ session. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Thursday afternoon’s session opened with a 
roundtable discussion started, with a short 
talk on credits, by John Wormhoudt, of 
Ottumwa. W. H. Badeaux explained a change 
in the lien law contemplated in Iowa by the 
Master Builders. 

Innovations that will benefit the retail busi- 


ness, and thoughts about advertising that will 
do some good, were discussed by W. H. Jasper, 
of Newton, who said that in retail advertising 
the most important thing is personal touch 
with the customer, and next to that is the 
personal letter. He said that when a retailer 
by advertising keeps his name constantly be- 
fore the public, benefit will acerue both to 
his customer and the community. 

J. H. Kendig, of Muscatine, stated that 
about 1% percent of retail sales should be 
spent in advertising. In his advertising he 
uses local papers and billboards, but no eir- 
cular letters. 

P. H. Kuyper, of Pella, uses circular let- 
ters and finds them satisfactory in getting 
business. 

J. M. Harlan, of Indianola, Iowa, believes 
in advertising in local papers and uses a 
miniature newspaper, also a publicity medium. 

The rapid-fire address of Douglas Malloch, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Lumber Poet, 
on ‘Some Sinners I have Met,’’ elicited great 
applause and his witticisms and ideas rela- 
tive to liars, gossips, grouches, pessimists, 
quitters, loafers, fiends for work and men 
who talk too much, made a deep impression, 
as they gave the retailers much food for 
thought. He drove home his remarks by re- 
citing some of his poems, among which was 
‘“Today,’’ expressing a little philosophy for 
each and all and for every day. 


The Road to Happiness 


Curtis M. Johnson, of Rush City, Minn., 
made a stirring talk on ‘‘The Road to Happi- 
ness,’? in which he stated that no organiza- 
tion, no community, no country ean be perfect 
unless composed of perfect individuals. The 
trouble with most organizations, and the rea- 
son they don’t give 100 percent efficiency, is 
because the members don’t give their full 
support to the officers. On the individual and 
the percentage of efficiency he puts into an 
organization, said the speaker, depends the 
measure of benefit he will get from his organ- 
ization. Dollars and cents are secondary, or 
should be, to happiness. Mr. Johnson went on 
to state that there are five characteristics 
which have made America famous for happi- 
ness in the annals of history: Enthusiasm, 
ambition, optimism, efficiency and service. The 
speaker dilated on these five characteristics 
and gave reasons why their presence in retail 
organizations and in business would accom- 
plish great good all along the line. There 
are only two kinds of men in a community, 
Mr. Johnson said, heroes or zeros. It is best 
to have live wires in the community, and if 
you are in love with your community there is 
no question but that the whole of the com- 
munity will love and respect you. Don’t be 
suspicious of the other fellow’s advertising, 
eontinued Mr. Johnson, it was advertising 
that built up the great Northeast. The highest 
ideals of citizenship and patriotism are 
brought out at these meetings, and if you 
absorb some of them and take to heart that 
sublime message of ‘‘Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’’? you will be better men in every 
way. 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Mal- 


loch and Mr. Johnson for their inspiring 
addresses, after which the convention ad- 
journed. 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 


The Hoo-Hoo concatenation which had been 
planned for Tuesday evening was called off 
because H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., 
secretary-treasurer of the order, wired Secre- 
tary Hudler he could not be on hand owing 
to a previous engagement in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. However, the Southeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association had a dancing 
party, with music furnished by the Ottumwa 
Orchestra. On Wednesday evening the Moon- 
light Club was host to the convention mem- 
bers and guests at an entertainment and 
dance in the ball room of the Hotel Ottumwa, 
at which a big crowd thoroly enjoyed them- 
selves. On Thursday evening the association 
had its annual banquet, which was enlivened 
by a scintillating talk in a humorous vein by 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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Northeastern Retailers Are Brimful of Optimism— 
Plan Aids to Home Ownership—Discuss Costs 


New York, Jan. 30.—The twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the Northeastern [ctail 
Lumbermen’s Association is in session in the 
biggest city in the United States and the big 
gest hotel in the world—the Pennsylvania—and 
has the largest membership in its long history 
and is confronting the future with the most 
extensive and inclusive program of its large 
experience. These are a few statements from 
the address of President J. Albert Mahlstedt, 
of New Rochelle. The president stated that 
this is the first meeting under the new associa- 
tion title that marks its expansion from a State 
organization to a regional organization includ 
ing several States. 

New Yorkers Extend a Hearty Welcome 

But before proceeding with his report of con 
ditions in the industry, President Mahlstedt 
introduced John F. Murphy, president of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, who 
assured the visitors of a hearty welcome to the 
city. The New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion has taken an interest and a share in the 
preparation for this meeting. It is seven 
years older than the Northeastern, and in its 
years of existence it has sought to develop 
good fellowship and has never tampered with 
the dangerous matter of price agreement. It 
has not sought to interfere with any man’s 
business, for it believes that more fellowship 
and Jess restraint and interference is the true 
way for associations to serve their members. 


President Says Object Is Service to Members 


In his report President Mahlstedt stated that 
last year has been an excellent one for the 
retail lumber trade, and that the outlook for 
the present year is in most respects very good. 
The cost of lumber has been advancing, and 
this has necessarily caused the advance in price 
of building material. There has been and will 
continue to be keen competition; but it is 
ignorant competition that is most to be feared. 

The desire of the secretary and the other 
officials is to make the association a service 
department for every member. It is a codpera- 
tive effort based upon a fundamental need in 
the industry; upon the need for collective 
thought and judgment in eliminating waste 
and loss. It is hoped and expected that this 
cooperative effort, which has already borne 
so much fruit, will be productive of still greater 
advantages in raising the standards of business, 
in providing services for retailers and in pro 
moting better mercantile methods. 


Departments Have Proved Their Value 


The president then mentioned the different 
departments of the association. A field service 
with a field man in charge has been developed 
during the last year. The Northeastern was 
the first regional association to affiliate with 
the National, and his affiliation, in Mr. Mahl- 
stedt’s opinion, adds 50 percent to the value of 
Northeastern membership. District organiza- 
tion is being worked out to tie together local 
and regional efforts. The plan service was per- 
fected during 1922, is second to none and is of 
immense value in meeting the present very 
active mail order competition. A total of ninety- 
two firms have installed the association cost 
accounting system. The traffic department is 
saving large sums of money for those who use 
it and is a valuable service to the numbers. One 
of the most important subjects for consideration 
in the future will be helping the customer 
finance his building. The shippers rating bu- 
reau, suggested by the Ohio association, pre- 
sents a subject of importance to the welfare of 
the‘ retail business. Standardization is being 
worked out. Mr. Mahlstedt closed his report 
with a glowing tribute to Paul Collier as the 
hardest working man he had ever met. 


Secretary Outlines Objects of Activities 


Secretary-manager Paul 8. Collier made a 
brief report and called attention to a diagram 
in a pamphlet called ‘‘Know Your Associa- 


tion.’’ This diagram presents at a glance the 
work of the association. About half the efforts 
of the organization are directed to the improve- 
ment of business conditions and are for the 
benefit of the indust:, and the public. The 
other half are for the benefit of the individual 
member. No organization, Mr. Collier said, 
can be successful, if it directs all its efforts to 
immediately selfish purposes. Such matters as 
legislation, maximum retail distribution, up- 
holding business standards, general traffic ac- 
tivity, standardization of sizes, building code 
serviee, insurance and fire prevention, codpera- 
tion with national organizations, grading rules, 
financing home building, and district meetings 
ure quite as important to the industry as a 
whole and to the public as to the individual 


dealer, Of personal importance to the dealer 
are the different association bureaus, statis- 
tical information and the other matters that 


fall under the head of association routine. Sec- 
retary Collier stated that the credit for the 
successful year belonged to the committees and 
to President Mahlstedt. 


Selling a Complete Building Service 
Treasurer W. M. 
total bal- 
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Patteson, of Penn Yan, showing a 
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ance of $15,279.98, the convention heard a par 
ticularly interesting talk on ‘‘Selling a Com- 
plete Building Service.’’ 

‘‘Selling Homes Over the Counter’’ 

A method whereby retailers may greatly in- 
crease their business, give vastly improved serv- 
ice to their community and get real pleasure 
out of their vocation \by selling completed 
building service, was outlined by G. E. Melliff, 
one of the live-wire retail lumber merchants of 
San Antonio, Tex., and special representative 
of the Southern Pine Association. The speak- 
er briefly described the important promotion 
work bejng done by the southern pine manu- 
facturers thru their association for the merchan- 
dising of their product by means of advertising, 
publicity and house plan services. He also 
told of the advantages that have been reaped 
by retail lumber dealers of San Antonio and 
other Texas cities and elsewhere by ‘‘selling 
homes over the counter,’’ which he described as 
‘“selling completed building service.’’? Mr. 
Melliff then enumerated a few of the ‘‘live 
dealer requisites’? (outlined on page 55 of the 
Jan, 20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 
which will aid the retailer in such a campaign. 
Continuing, he said: 

If you have most of these requisites and keep 
a smile on your face and carry a large supply of 
real handsakes up your right sleeve, you are in 
position to sell completed building service in your 
home town. But if you have all of this in your 





system and don’t sell “service,” then you are 
doomed to run a wood yard the balance of your 
life instead of a building material store. 


Good Derived from Plan Book Service 


Mr. Melliff explained the benefits aceruing to 
both customer and dealer thru giving this serv- 
ice, and also spoke of the good to be derived 
from the plan book service, saying: 

When we first put in plan books the contractors 
thought we were fighting them; they did not 
realize at first that what we were really going to 
do was to make a lot of business for them. ‘They 
would come in and find a plan beek on the desk 
and lift the cover contemptuously and walk away; 
next day they would run thru it ard peek at th 
pictures of homes; then they would want to bor 
row it to take home to study over, and the nex! 
thing we knew they would take it when we were 
not looking and never bring it back. 

In the last nine years we have bought $4,500 
worth of plan books in our office and San Antonio 
is full of contractors who have walked off with 
whole sets of the formerly despised books, and w 
were glad to have them do it. They are now build 
ing houses all over our territory from the books 
that “walked off’? from our office, and we are sell 
ing the building material; so we are all satisfied. 

Then there is the architect. In the old days 
before plan books came, and before we started sell- 
ing completed building service, we bought our 
boards and built our box car shacks to live in, and 
never bothered about the architects, and the archi- 
tects never bothered us. It was not ethical for 
them to do so. Architects were like doctors—they 
would not solicit. So we grabbed eur plan books 
and began building real homes on our own hook 
without the architects, and they thought we were 
cutting in on their game. They soon found out. 
however, that we were educating the public to the 
use of better and more attractive small homes and 
getting their taste in homes raised mightily, and 
the next thing the architects knew we were really 
creating a market for their business by selling the 
public on attractive homes. Today the architects 
are doing more business than ever before because 
we got out and woke up the home building market 
for them. 


In closing Mr. Melliff cited a concrete case 
of the success that attended the building of a 
‘*Model Home’’ by his firm and thirty-four 
other building material concerns in San An- 
tonio, as a direct result of which a real estate 
firm that owned a new addition sold $110,000 
worth of lots and Mr. Melliff’s own company 
closed contracts for $93,000 worth of building 
material within two weeks. 


‘‘Gambling on Human Nature’’ 


Following this address, the president itro- 
duced Fred N. Withey, of the National Surety 
Co., New York, who spoke on ‘‘Gambling on 
Human Nature.’’ In beginning his talk Mr. 
Withey stated that bankers deal in character 
and collateral but that a surety company must 
depend largely upon character and not upon 
collateral. Since their success and safety depend 
upon their ability to pick good risks, they have 
studied human nature with care in its average 
conduct under temptation, and have reache: 
some general conclusions which aid them in 
selecting the men they are willing to back. As 
a general thing, northern European races stand 
highest. Hollanders stand perhaps highest, 
with Scandinavians second. Slavs rank low. 
Latin people are easily tempted but seem to 
lack courage for heavy embezzlement. A Scan 
dinavian, on the other hand, if he does yield 
te temptation goes the whole figure. Youth is 
the period of embezzlement, before the man has 
fully got hold of himself. At this point Mr. 
Withey drove home the point that employers 
are much at fault in not keeping an accurate 
check-up on every man who handles moncy not 
his own. Surety companies are reluctant to 
bond a man dealing in oil production, a race 
track man or a man handling tho business of 
theatrical companies. They watch the man with 
a luxury-loving wife. And the best risk is the 
man who lives within his income. The speaker 
closed with some examples which he classed as 
‘‘freak psychology’’; matters which have been 
observed but can not be explained. Married men 
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are better risks than bachelors by six to one. 
The ‘‘good fellow’’ is a poor risk. Cranks 
and men Of one interest and idea, profane men 
and fat men are good risks. The statement 
of the cynic that every man has his price is not 
true. In seven million observed cases, only 
seventy thousand men went wrong; and of 
these only one thousand did so deliberately 
and in cold blood. 


Accomplishments of the National Retail 

Secretary Adolph Pfund, of the National Re- 
tail Association, recounted some of the prob 
lems facing that body and described what is 
being done to meet them. In beginning his 
address he displayed a model house, which he 
stated represented in a way the fruits of co- 
operative effort. Dealers asked where they 
could get such houses, and the National Retail 
began searching for builders. After much 
effort it has established connections whereby 
the models ean be bought for $50 each. 

The Northeastern association was the first to 
affiliate with the National Retail, but at present 
there are ten affiliated regional organizations. 
The speaker then named over the matters in 
which the National Retail has made progress. 
Among these is a part success, and assurance 
of ultimate complete success, in getting fir 
milled after drying. Cost accounting, under 
the inspiration of the Northeastern and the 
Ohio associations, is being worked out. Traffic 
conditions have been improved. The uniform 
order blank idea is gaining ground. The idea 
of a shippers’ rating bureau is being worked 
out. For the future, it is especially important 
that local erganizations be perfected in order 
that, when a referendum is needed, the question 
can be sent to district meetings where every 
man’s opinion can be recorded. In this way 
a complete expression of opinion can be got in 
a few weeks while the information is still 
valuable. 

Committees Appointed by President 

The president then appointed the following 
committees: 

Auditing—-George H. Blakeslee, Albany; Stanley 
Gilbert, Utica; Henry T. Fales, Framingham. 

Nominating—Roscoe C. Briggs, Oneonta; R. B. 
Chapman, Syracuse; H. D. Gould, Middletown; 
Spencer Kellogg, Utica; B. H. Beach, Rome; 
Thomas H. Bennett, Oswego. 

Resolutions—Thomas H. Bennett, Oswego; B. 
H. Beach, Rome; Charles Baker, Worcester; H. 
H. Tinkham, Amityville; R. B. Overbagh, Sauger- 
ties; S. D. Felton, Mndicott; Edward J. Downes, 
Boston; E. BE. Carney, Buffalo; J. A. Detweiler, 
Rochester. 


Excursionists Hold Reunion Dinner 


Last night a reunion dinner was held of those 
who were members of one or all the last three 
annual exeursion parties. About eighty were 
in attendance, and happy reminiscences were 
the piece d’ resistance of the party. 

The convention is being held on the roof of 
the Pennsylvania, where ample space and excel- 
lent arrangements for exhibits are available; 
and all the resources of the big hotel are at the 
disposal of’the conventioners. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Last night the 
New York lumber dealers gave a complimentary 
smoker to the Northwestern association in the 


Pennsylvania Hotel. A buffet luncheon was 
served, together with abundant smokes. Today 


the lobby of the big hotel is well decorated with 
‘‘Missouri meerschams’’ earried away as sou- 
venirs, A program of entertainment was part 
of the funetion. Russell J. Perrine was chair- 
man of the committee in charge. 


Costs Give Control of Business 
Today the long and full program of discus- 
sion was opened by EK. F’. Hunt, secretary of the 
Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bu- 
reau, on ‘*Stopping Leaks in the Lumber Busi- 
ness.’? The speaker described the organiza- 
ion of the bureau on a codperative basis by ten 
dealers convinced of the need for a cost finding 
system. He stated that the dealer ought to 
know the fundamentals of costs in his business 
'y departments. Many yards operate lumber 
yard and building material stores and planing 
mills, without knowing the cost or profit of any 


one, and without cost knowledge of individual 
lines. Kvery department ought to make reason- 
able profit. The dealer can not know the opera- 
tion of his business unless he knows why and 
how his money is spent. 


Experience Shows Value of Cost System 

The discussion which followed bore witness 
to the effectiveness of the system worked out 
by the bureau. George Blakeslee, of Albany, 
who was one of the ten organizers, stated that 
his mill used to lose money, but has been trans- 
formed into a_ profit 
maker. Charles Baker of 
Worcester mentioned the 
wide spread of figures 
shown by the bureau’s 





R. S. COPELAND, 
New York Senator-Elect, 
Who Spoke on Social 
Problems 





audit report, and stated 
that these figures formed 
something of standard 
at which dealers could 
shoot to their advantage. 
Ii their costs are high compared with this re 
port, they may feel sure that investigation will 
make reduction possible. Other speakers men- 
tioned their own experiences. One dealer found 
that one-fifth of his business yielded half the 
profit. To make a system eflicient it is de- 
sirable that there be codperation among neigh- 
boring dealers. Cost knowledge turns price cut 
ters into codperators. There is little to fear 
from a competitor who knows his business. 





Discuss Selling Homes Complete 


Charles L. Bowes then opened discussion on 
selling the customer what he wants, and what 
the merchant has to sell. Mr. Bowes is director 
of the architectural bureau. He outlined the 
beginning of ‘‘complete house’’ sales in efforts 
of mail order lumbermen to dispose of second 
hand lumber and to avoid figuring competitive 
bills with local retailers. Mail order men have 
spent millions in advertising lump-sum houses, 
and this advertising can be made to work for 
local retailers. Many retailers are changing 
over to the complete house program and the 
association, with its architectural service, has 
made it easy to change over. It offers plan 
books and special plan service. It offers ade- 
quate newspaper publicity service, direct mail 
matter and good outdoor advertising. Mr. 
Bowes explained the service with care and in 
detail, and: answered some questions. George 
H. Blakeslee, of Albany, told of selling work 
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men’s houses against mail competition by aid 
of bureau service. W. W. Wood, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., stated that it was desirable to make 
the purchase of a home as easy as possible, and 
a plan service is one means. The matter of 
getting the codperation of the architect was 
discussed, and there seemed general agreement 





that yard plan service deals with a smaller 
house than an architect builds. 

The following committees toe award 
were appointed: 

Advertising and selling—W. W. Wood and G. E 


prizes 


Melliff. Collections—R. E. Saberson and _ Arch 
Klumph. Time and labor saving devices—Frank 


J. Riley and R. Y. Kerr. 


Urges Maximum Dealer Distribution 


Following this, Arch. C. Klumph, of Cleve- 
land, delivered an address on efficiency in 
distributing lumber. This address has been 
widely circulated among the trade. It deals 
with dealer distribution and is a powerful argu- 
ment against direct shipments. The speaker 
made an analysis of dealer overhead and showed 
that much of it is of direct benefit to the com- 
munity. On every direct sale the community 
is cheated out of its share of needed income. 
The speaker commended the term ‘‘ Maximum 
dealer distribution.’’ He deseribed successful 
efforts made in several places to get back busi 
ness that had been going direct to manufac 
turer. It has been possible to convince some 
industrial concerns that the retailer is equipped 
to do intermediate handling at a cheaper rate 
than an industrial can do it. In these efforts, 
the dealer must stay scrupulously within the 
law and base his arguments upon sound eco 
nomic facts. Other suggestions were contractor 
education, and ‘‘Buy at Home’’ campaigns. 

The forenoon session closed with the recei\ 
ing of greetings from neighbor associations. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


At the afternoon session, Edward L. Raftery, 
association traffic manager, made report on the 
activities of his bureau. He went over a vast 
number of tariff schedules and reported that 
during the year 10,000 freight bills had been 
audited and on them many thousands of dol 
lars have been obtained in refunds. He sug- 
gested that all freight bills be mailed in once 
a month, so that they may be audited while 
tariffs are still in force. He closed with a 
plea for codperation so as to give the bureau 
more weight in dealing with roads. 


Retail Aspects of Transportation Problem 


Frank Carnahan, traffic manager of the Na 
tional Retail association, then made a detailed 
and technical analysis of the outlook for freight 
movement, and discussed some problems of trans- 
portation in which dealers are spéeially inter- 
ested. He expects a tremendous freight move 
ment. About 2,000,000 cars are available and 
there will be about 1,000,000 cars loaded week- 
ly. When the weekly load reaches 850,000, 
there is a car shortage. One of the most impor- 
tant matters is improvement in railroad motive 
power, for locomotives have not been adequate 
to meet traffic requirements. The largest vol- 
ume of forest products in history is now being 
offered for shipment. This indicates acute 
traffic problems. The National Retail traffic 
bureau is endeavoring to handle national aspects 
of the question, and desires codperation of 
regional traffic managers in handling of local 
questions. The bureau is now endeavoring to 
secure a time limit for collecting freight under- 
charges, not because retailers wish to escape 
payment of correct tariffs but because long 
lapse of time makes difficult a settlement with 
the shipper. At the close of the address there 
was a brief distussion centering largely around 
demurrage. 

Hoo-Hoo Parson Discusses Economics 

Parson Peter A. Simpkin, of Salt Lake, 
‘*Lumbermen’s Sky Pilot,’’ delivered an elo- 
quent address on the economics of lumber busi- 
ness. With his well known fire, he affirmed that 
the great question of values must be settled 
properly. A man owes a duty of intelligent 
service to the community, and the community 
owes a just profit to the dealer. A man must 
know his costs and must have an honest cost 
sheet. The amount he charges against the com- 
munity for wages must go out in pay envelopes. 
Workmen are but slightly inclined to radical- 
ism. They prefer sound Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion. To give and get what is due to dealer 
and community requires knowledge that can be 
obtained only thru organization. Saving on 
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association expenses is the poorest economy. 
After paying a glowing tribute to Mr. Collier’s 
organizing ability, the speaker closed with brief 
statement of the large service being offered the 
lumber industry by Hoo-Hoo. 

Wins Support for Building Loan Institute 


Robert B. Chapman was in charge of the 
discussion of financing home building. He at 
introduced Frank A. Chase, of Kansas 
City, who has a national reputation as an or- 
ganizer of building and loan associations. Mr. 
Chase made a brief analysis of the present situ- 
ation; with its house shortage inherited from 
the war period. He stated that the need was 


once 


not for huge blocks of money to be thrown 
into building business; such sums of money 
would cause disastrous inflation. What is 


needed is stabilization, and this can be achieved 
by steady monthly payments thru building and 
loan associations. These will make possible a 
steady output of new houses. The speaker was 
profoundly in earnest and poured out a_tor- 
rential address explaining the relation of build- 
ing and loan to home ownership, and thru it 
to sound patriotism. In two years the efforts 
of loan associations have built 10,000 houses in 
the territory of the Southwestern association. 
It has been salvation of many towns in time of 
deflation. Mr. Chase is now connected with the 
American Savings, Building & Loan Institute, 
which is affiliated with many retail associations, 
and at the close of his address, a resolution was 
passed affiliating the Northeastern association 
with it. 
The Field of the Second Mortgage Company 
W. D. Hamilton, of the Mortgage Purchasing 
Corporation, New Rochelle, discussed the field 


open to a second mortgage company. In every 


Vice presidents--Wm. L. Heinrich, Buffalo; Wal- 
ter R. Pettit, Huntington; Charles Baker, Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Fred B. Chapman, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Alvah F. Stahl, Rochester, N. Y. 

Directors: Two years—W. M. Patteson, Penn 


Yan. Three years—Charles Sloan, Weedsport ; 
Arthur Anderson, Jamestown; C. S. Stephenson, 


Johnstown; Charles J. Dennis, Bradford, Pa., and 


Frank M. Curtis, Boston. 

Raymond W. Hillies discussed the meaning, 
to lumber dealers, of an adequate bond law. 
The speaker outlined the provisions of the New 
Jersey law and its effect in securing fair play 
in bidding on publie works. Later in the ses- 
sion the matter of working for a similar law 
in New York was referred to the legislative 
committee, 


Sound Credit Making Helps Business 


The discussion of credits and collections was 
opened by R. E. Saberson, general sales man- 


ager Thompson Yuards (Ine.), Minneapolis, 
Minn. Most people are resisting changes, he 


said, and lumber retailers are no exception. 
They have no right to resist these changes, but 
only to understand and direct them. The mat- 
ter of getting money back is the heart of the 
credit problem. Forms are important, but 
dealers are inclined to talk too much about 
them. The Thompson yards are located in 
many States, and do business under varied 
climatie, political, and crop conditons. But 
credit conditons have been revised to fit all of 
these localities, and these conditions are stand- 


ard. The matter of standardization is impor- 
tant. Dealers buy goods on definite terms and 


sell them on indefinite terms. These indefinite 
terms have resulted in confusing the public 
about the lumber business, and have helped to 
place it under a cloud of suspicion. In nearly 
every case, if the public is approached with a 


—— 


sented forms used by the Lumber & Coal Deal. 
,ers’ Credit Association, that city. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


H. N. McGill, of the Babson Service, opened 
the afternoon session with an address on ‘‘ The 
Business Outlook.’’ He used charts and traced 
the business cycles thru the last few years, then 
presented some predictions for the future. In 
his opinion, the first part of the year should 
see increased building business, perhaps fol- 
lowed by slackening of trade in later months, 
This detailed and technical address has been 
reported in former issues of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The committees then announced awards of 
prizes. First prize in the sales and advertising 
contest went to the J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & 
Coal Co., New Rochelle; the second prize to the 
Severn Lumber & Coal Co. First prize in the 
credit and collections contest went to the New 
Rochelle Lumber & Coal Co.; second, to J. A. 
Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co. First prize for 
a labor saving device went to the Berkshire 
Lumber Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; second, to J. A. 
Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co. 


Review Progress in Standardization 


John E. Lloyd opened the discussion of 
standardization, after President Mahlstedt had 
read a letter from Secretary Hoover sending en 
couragement in the work of arriving at stand- 
ards suitable to the lumber industry and fair 
to the public. Mr. Lloyd, as a member of the 
committee of seven on standardization, asked 
that he have an expression of opinion from the 
retailers on the subject, so that he might rep 
resent the majority opinion and desire. He 
asked that regional associations each appoint 
a member of the advisory committee to work 





THE YARD MAN SAYS: 





is, and how much specialized knowledge it takes. 
begin to think any man who can run a retail yard can run anything else. 
building and loan talk and other discussions about financing home building. 


The convention has been an eye opener to me in regard to what a complicated business retailing of lumber 
I used to think anybody could run a retail yard, but I now 


(een 


I was especially impressed by the 








community there is frozen credit that if thawed 
would mean more building, A lumberman or 
contractor is often asked to carry a second 
mortgage. This he can not afford to do. The 
speaker explained why this field is not the dan- 
gerous one it is commonly supposed to be, and 
also explained the methods whereby such a 
corporation can operate with safety and to the 
great advantage of the building industry. 

Following this address there was «a discussion 
in Which the tremendous advance of New Jer- 
sey in building and loan organization was de- 
scribed. Managing Director Hutton, of the 
Farm Loan Bank of New York, described the 
operation of this institution in connection with 
building and loan associations. It makes pos 
sible long loans to such associations at low 
interest rates. 

THE ANNUAL BANQUET 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

NEW York, Feb. 1—The annual banquet 
held last evening in the Hotel Pennsylvania was 
the usual brilliant affair. The speakers were 
James A. Emery, counsel of National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and James H. Kimball, of 
Hingham, Mass. John E. Lloyd, president of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
also made a brief speech. Following the speak- 
ing program, the guests danced. 

THURSDAY MORNING 


At this morning’s session the resolutions com 
mittee reported at length in regard to pending 
legislation, and presented an amendment to the 
constitution to permit an increase in the mem- 
bership of the board of directors. It also pre- 
sented a memorial to deceased members. 

Officers and Directors Elected 

The nominating committee reported the fol- 
lowing nominees, who were elected to respective 
offices : 

President—W. G. Sweet, Elmira. 


clean-cut proposition, it will carry out its part 
of the agreement. Retailers have discovered 
that they are not efficient. They are beginning 
to appreciate cost systems, but in many cases 
when the dealer discovers the high cost of doing 
business he pushes up the retail price to cover 
it. He should be concerned to lower costs. 
Standardization of collection methods is but a 
beginning. The man behind a system explains 
its success or failure. Some men use the lien 
law and the collection agency instead of pro- 
tection. Collections in North Dakota without 
any lien law are as good as in other States 
with lien laws. The local managers’ feeling 
of responsibility explains this. The lien law 
is a protection if liens are properly drawn. In 
extending credit, good business judgment is 
needed. If the dealer gives $1,000 worth of 
lumber on time to a customer to whom he would 
not loan $10 in money, no system of collection 
will get the money back. Except in an emer 
gency, it is not necessary, nor desirable, to sell 
for cash only. To sell for cash is to decrease 
the volume of sales unnecessarily. There ought 
to be one man in the concern definitely re- 
sponsible for credits, and there ought to be defi- 
nite and standardized terms for credits. Mr. 
Saberson answered a number of questions, ex- 
piaining his policies. 

Horace 8. Griswold, of Binghamton, made an 
analysis of the losses charged off in the last 
years and found that, while the largest number 
of losses were of accounts of $100 or less, the 
largest aggregate losses in cash were in ac- 
counts of $1,000 or over. He recommended that 
a standing committee be appointed to study the 
matter of standard credit forms and collec- 
tions in general. At close ofa speech by Percy 
J. Hubbard, of Buffalo, in which he described 
methods used by Buffalo dealers, the convention 
voted that such a committee be appointed. 


Frank M. Carpenter, of New Rochelle, pre- 


with him. He expressed doubt as to whether 
the retailers knew their own minds on the 
subject. 

Charles Hill, of New York, made a powerful 
speech in favor of definite standards, so that 
the public would not feel that the industry was 
deliberately defrauding it. He quoted Inspector 
Jones, of the Southern Pine Association, as 
saying that instructing salesmen on grades was 
difficult. He found that the manufacturers 
knew Jess than salesmen, and he suspected that 
the retailers knew less than the manufacturers. 
Adulterating the grades and boosting the in- 
voice are bad practices and must be stopped, 
but they do not have as bad ‘an effect upon 
public opinion as scanting does. The lumber 
industry must find courage and ability to square 
itself. The speaker warned the audience that 
unless the industry could and did reach a sult- 
able agreement fair to the public, the Govern- 
ment would compel such an agreement by law. 

H. D. Gould, of Middletown, was introduced 
as the man who had done most in the ass0- 
ciation for standardization. He said that 
scanting was not a matter of conservation, 
for mills cut full size for export. It is 4 
matter of saving on freight for the purpose 
of competition. Mr. Gould urged a careful 
consideration from the point of view of gen- 
eral welfare. A resolution was adopted that 
the association appoint a member of the ad- 
visory committee, action for which Mr. Lloyd 
asked, 

Catherine M. Drown, who has charge of 
advertising service for the Architectural Bureau. 
made a brief address, explaining some features 
of the proposed publicity service and telling 
of effective advertising done by the Swan 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co., Toledo. — She 


urged that advertising always be directed to- 
ward winning the attention of women. 
Frank Rassmussen, of the Link Belt Co., 
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Chicago, showed slides of handling machinery 
adapted to yards of all sizes, and suggested 
that the Link Belt engineers could probably 
solve any handling problem in lumber yards. 


Senator Discusses Housing and Transportation 


United States Senator-elect Royal C. Cope- 
jand, who is public health commissioner, made 
a brief address in which he discussed the prob- 
lems of feeding and housing New York City 
in the future. At the present rate the city 
will double its population in forty years. At 
the request of the United States Senate, the 
speaker made a survey of the housing of the 
city and found 100,000 more families than 
houses. One square mile in the city contains 
a half million people. He closed his address 
with a discussion of railroads and the han- 
dling of coal. He asserted that no corpora- 
tion had a right to fight out the economic 
question if the public suffered as a result. 
Influenza is getting serious and there is not 
enough coal. The speaker said that lumber- 
men, aS dealers in an essential commodity, 
ought to insist that the railroads settle strikes 
and begin delivering coal upon which the pub- 
lic health and welfare depends. 


Show Appreciation of Past President 


President-elect W. G. Sweet was introduced 
and took the chair. Secretary Collier then 
made an eloquent speech of appreciation of 
Mr. Mahlstedt, and on behalf of the asso- 
ciation presented him with a gold pen. Mr. 
Mahlstedt was overwhelmed, but replied with 
a few heartfelt words of thanks. 

The convention, which has been a wonder in 
enthusiasm, in work accomplished and in 
breadth and forward look, will come to a 
close tonight with a theater party at the 
Hippodrome. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES FROLIC 

The Mitchell Associated Companies held a 
dinner and get-together meeting last night in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel. Companies repre- 
sented were: Brown Bales Co., Philadelphia; 
Davenport-Evans Co., Boston; Dreshler Lumber 
& Shingle Corporation, Seattle; Hendricks 
Caskey Co., Buffalo; Hope Lumber Co., Little 


Current, Ont.; Stevens-Eaton Co., New York, 
and White, Gratwick & Mitchell (Inc.), North 
Tonawanda. This dinner renews the custom 
of having an annual gathering, discontinued 
during the war. George M. Stevens, jr., who 
had much to do with planning the dinner, was 
ill but sent a wire of greeting. George A. 
Mitchell made a brief address. The meeting 
was largely an informal. good time, with some 
entertainers to keep the merriment going. 
About fifty-five were present. 

SALESMEN SEE PROSPERITY AHEAD 

New York, Jan. 30.—The Empire State As- 
sociation of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen held its annual convention and banquet 
Monday night in the Pennsylvania Hotel, with 
the largest attendance in its history. A number 
of new members were enrolled and the new 





J. H. RUMBOLD, BUFFALO, N. Y.: 
Reéleeted Secretary-Treasurer 


president, P. F. Scantlebury, of Frost & Davis, 
Utiea, N. Y., declared that it appeared to him 
that the organization had taken on new life. 
Mr. Seantlebury succeeds Ralph C. Hartman, of 
the Erie Lumber Co., Erie, Pa., who presided. 

Other officers chosen were J. K. Bugger, ot 
the Iroquois Sash & Door Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., first vice president; Robert Savage, ot 
Edwards & Co., Ottawa, Ont., second vice presi- 
dent, and J. H. Rumbold, district representa- 
tive for Central New York, Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., reélected secretary-treasurer. 

The directors elected for three years are Ralph 
C. Hartman, Edward Rischman, Hendricks 
Caskey Co., Buffalo; J. B. Morningstar, Charles 
Allen Co., Rochester, and Harry J. Nauss, Pine 
Plume Lumber Co. 

After the reading of minutes, the members 
stood in silent tribute to James D. Huff, a for- 
mer member of the organization from North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., who died Dee. 31. He was 
eulogized as one of the most energetic and 
hardest working lumbermen of the State. En- 
vrossed resolutions will be sent to his family. 

A change in the bylaws was made whereby 
residence in the State of six months, instead of 
one year, will be necessary for membership. 

Guests of honor at the banquet included the 
past presidents of the old New York State or- 
ganization and the present officers and directors 
ot the Northeastern. 

A resolution to hold semianual meetings was 
voted down, it being the sense of the members 
that they continue to meet annually on the day 
preceding the convention of the Northeastern 
association, and in the same place. 

Mr. Seantlebury said that business in 1922 
had been particularly good and that 1923 has 
started off with far better prospects than the 
year before. ‘‘Spring buying has been general 
all over central New York,’’ he added. ‘‘A 
majority of the dealers have finished their buy 
ing for spring delivery, in fact. Stocks have 
been badly shot to pieces and as yet have not 
picked up in the least. ’’ 


Secretary Rumbold, who hails from North 
‘Tonawanda, said that business is very good 


and is brightening up as the year goes on. 


Northeasterners Unanimous in Forecasting Record Trade for Year 


New York, Jan. 30.—Optimism filled the 
huge Pennsylvania Hotel to the brim today, 
when members of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association got down to business at 
their annual convention. From all parts of the 
Northeast the lumbermen flocked into New 
York, and from every section came reports of 
fine prospects and good midwinter business. It 
was the biggest gathering of retailers ever as- 
sembled in the Greater City, and they were 
soon making themselves heard from the far 
stretches of the Bronx down to the Battery, at 
the tip end of Manhattan Island. Whatever 
else may be done in the three days during 
which the lumbermen mingle pleasure with busi- 
ness, the convention will go down in history 
4s the one to which everybody came in a happy 
mood, whooping things up for a banner year. 


J. A. Mauustept, of New Rochelle, retiring 
president of the Northeasterners, sounded the 
first note of optimism when he told a representa- 
live of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: ‘‘ Business 
ls good. It is going to be better very shortly, 
and the year is destined to be the best the lum- 
ber industry has ever seen. A new building and 
loan association has been formed at New 
Rochelle and everything is in readiness to aid 
in every way anyone who has the least desire to 
build his own home. Without « doubt we are 
song to make things hum in our town as soon 
48 the slightest signs of a break in winter 
show up.’? 


_ JOHN A. Dopp, secretary-treasurer of the 
‘trong & Hole Lumber Co., of Portland ana 
Middletown, Conn.: ‘‘We got by with a nice 
business last year and are headed for another 
one just like the old year, only far better. Last 
year was the best in our company’s business 
and I look for the first six months at least of 
the new year to be a whopper. We have been 


embargoed from time to time during the last 
two months, but even that could not stem the 
rush.’’? The Strong & Hale company is just 
completing foundations for new office buildings 
and, in addition to the building of a new store, 
will practically double its hardware business. 


J. J. DRENNAN, junior partner of the M. D. 
Green Lumber Co., Auburn, N. Y.: ‘Last year 
was the best year we have ever had. Even 
the boom of war days did not have the hump 
on it that the latter part of last year showed. 
We were kept going at it all the time until 
winter forced a let-up, and it seems to me that 
we are still busy trying to catch up. I have 
every reason to believe that spring will open 
up with a bang and the racket will not stop for 
many days to come. Our hardwood flooring 
plant, put in last year, is proving most success 
ful.’? 


A. P. Brooks, of Wilson & Adams Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.: ‘‘ Business is booming and 1923 
is destined to give a most excellent account of 
itself. Our deliveries are greatly hampered by 
the heavy snows. Everything in the building 
line is ready to move, and when things do start 
to move they will gradually work up to a rush.’’ 


C. D. RuaaG, owner of the Rugg Manufactur 
ing Co., Greenfield, Mass.: ‘‘Every branch of 
our business has been going at top-speed and 
we have had difficulty in finding time to work 
on our stocks. Our mill has had all it could 
handle and then some. Our business Jast year 
showed 100 percent increase over the best pre- 
vious year and I look for the coming stretch 
to beat them all. Definite plans have been 
laid for improvements to our plant and addi- 
tional buildings to enable us to cope with the 
situation.’??’ W. A. JONES, sales-manager, of 
the company, was equally as optimistic as Mr. 
Rugg and expressed the possibility of the pres- 


ent year’s duplicating the hundred percent trick 
even over 1922. 


D. F. MADIGAN, owner of the Madigan Lum 
ber Co., Dunkirk, N. Y.: ‘‘ We are far up-State 
but we are doing an enormous business. Ou: 
locomotive works are booming. This fact in 
itself assures us a rapid turnover of stocks. It 
will come as a surprise to me if 1923 does not 
prove a breaker of records. Our large planing 
mill is working to capacity and has just as 
much as it ean possibly do to keep our stocks 
from becoming badly broken.’’ The Madigan 
company has branch yards at Westfield, May 
ville and Silver Creek. 


W. V. Deyo, retailer, of Wallkill, N. Y.: 
‘*Prospects are as bright as any one could wish 
for, and the present year will prove to be just 
as good if not much better than last. To ac- 
complish this tho, things will have to brush 
along at a rapid stride. I look for the whole 
year to be good.’’ 


L. Waupron, of A. Robinson & Son, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.: ‘‘Our January business has 
been far better than at the start of any pre- 
ceding year. We are having just as much work 
us we can handle right now, are looking for a 
big year straight thru, and are planning to this 
end.’’ L. L. GAGE, manager of the same com- 
pany, added that the fall sash and door business 
was the best the firm has ever known. 


A. A. STROBECK, manager and treasurer of 
the Amsterdam Lumber Co., of Amsterdam, 
N. Y.: ‘In our little industrial town, things 
are looking good. Whenever the carpet and 
rug business begins to get a jump on itself, the 
time is close at hand for a much improved con- 
dition in the lumber business here. We felt 
the effects of this industrial improvement dur 
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ing the fall, we are noticing the increase in de- 
mand as the winter goes merrily on, and we 
look for a banner year ahead of us. Spring, 
we know, will give a good account of itself. 
Since 1918 our business has increased fully 600 
percent and we are still growing. We now have 
a new shed in the process of construction and 
will add a mill to our equipment in the spring.’’ 


Kk. H. Gursriz, general manager of the 
tosenkrans-Walter Co., Port Jervis, N. Y.: 
‘“All records for building in Port Jervis have 
been broken. During the last six months of 
jast year everything in the building line was 
in heavy demand, and I feel sure that 1923 will 
be the best ever. While we cater to both the 
wholesale and the retail trade, our retail busi 
ness has reached such proportions as to keep 
us as busy as both branches of the business did 
before.’? 

J. G. PLANTINGA, manager of Everett R. 
Davis Lumber Co., Holmes, N. Y.: ‘‘ Heavy 
snows have interfered with our winter business 
but as soon as the season lessens its grip, I look 
for a quick awakening in the demand for lumber 
and building materials of all kinds. I freely 
admit that we have had a very prosperous year, 
and the year ahead of us looks rosy; 1923 will 
hum where 1922 only buzzed. We can only 
hope for a big improvement in the transporta- 
tion situation. I may add that there is plenty 
of room for it.’’ 


I’, G. CorNEBY, manager of the F. G. Corneby 
Lumber Co., Sayre, Pa.: ‘‘Labor is giving us 
a great deal of trouble at the present time and 
has been doing so for some time, but I think 
conditions are on the mend now and that by 
the beginning of spring all differences will have 
been adjusted. With an amicable adjustment 
almost assured, I look for the best year in the 
company’s history. We have already found it 
necessary to add to our fleet of trucks in prep- 
aration for things to come.’?’ 


W. H. Fuitam, of W. F. Fullam & Co., North 
Brookfield, Mass.: ‘‘In our little factory town 
we have had loads of repairing to take care 
of, and this has kept our business quite brisk, 
but little new building has been going on. New 
buildings have now become an absolute neces- 
sity, and the first let-up in the weather will see 
this business blossom out. I unquestionably look 
for 1923 to be the boom year of the lumber in 
dustry. Not only will the building items be in 
heavy demand, but the industrial side will add 
its share as well.’’ 


R. IX. SQuire, manager and owner of Squire 
& Co., Munson, Mass.: ‘‘The big business in 
the larger cities of the country is spreading 
thruout the smaller towns of my section. Pros- 
pects are brighter now than at any time this 
winter for everything that requires wood. I do 
not feel that I am too optimistic when I pre 
dict for the spring and summer a real bang-up 
business. ”’ 


I’. V. Boomer, secretary-treasurer of the 
Croton Valley Lumber Co., Croton Valley Falls, 
N. Y.: ‘We have all we can do at the present 
time making preparations for the biggest year 
in the history of our company. Altho we 
started only two years ago in the retail game, 
we have already found it necessary to enlarge 
our yard facilities, which at the start we 
deemed wholly adequate for some years. Other 
improvements are being planned for the spring 
in addition to an increase in the truck service. 
Business is just beginning to develop well and 
we intend to spread out as she comes.’’ 


WiLL Huspe.t, of Hubbell Bros., Kelly 
Corners, N. Y.: ‘‘We are practically snowed 
in just now, so of course our January business 
will not show up so well by comparison. Our 
business last year was so much out of the 
ordinary in its volume that I do not dare be- 
lieve this year ean equal it. If it does, it will 
have to go some, as we broke all records. Our 


business is dependent almost entirely on the 
farmers, and they have had their full measure 
If pros- 


of trouble and are not over it yet. 


pects brighten for them, as all of us believe 
they will, the come-back is obliged to spread 
itself over the lumber business.’’ 


E. J. MALKMUS, manager of the Oyster Bay 
Lumber Co., Oyster Bay, L. I.: ‘‘Something 
is doing all the time and the open winter has 
been of great help. Practically thru the whole 
of the last year we found it necessary to make 
repeated improvements to our property. ‘ With- 
in the next few weeks we will build an addi- 
tional shed to take care of the stocks that are 
coming in. The present business year will top 
the best of them.’’ 


Roscork ©. Briccs, manager of the Briggs 
Lumber Co., Oneonta, N. Y.: ‘‘We have been 
and are now enjoying a very nice business in- 
deed. I am very strongly of the opinion 
that business will be running full speed ahead 
all thru the year, certainly until late into the 
fall season. Transportation, while there is room 
for much improvement, is occasioning us very 
little inconvenience and we are complaining but 
little.’’ The plant of this company was en- 
tirely rebuilt two years ago. 


GEORGE T. Lewis, manager of the West 
Seneca Lumber Co., Lackawanna, N. Y.: 6‘ Busi- 
ness was good right up to the time that bad 
weather cut it short and I think that with the 
first touch of warmer weather things will start 
up again where they left off. As soon as we 
can get at it, I feel that we are going to have 
our hands full. The outlook of the Jumber 
business for 1923 is far brighter than I ever 
saw it for any other year.’’ 


GEORGE ELIAS, of George Elias & Bro., Buffa- 
lo, N. Y.: ‘*Prospects are exceedingly bright 
for a boom year in hardwoods. Even thru the 
winter season, business has kept up better than 
I have ever known.’’ 


O. L. Humeurey, of the O. L. Humphrey Co., 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y.: 6‘ Business will open up 
as soon as the snow melts, according to every 
indication, Naturally business is slow right now 
but the year’s prospects are fine. We are not 
troubled by embargoes and we have good sup- 
plies of lumber on hand now and a supply 
coming in that we think will meet the situation. 
The volume of our fall business was much 
larger than we had looked for.’’ 





MARTIN ILERMANN, retailer, of Callicoon, N. 
Y.: ‘fT am looking for a good season and one 
that will overshadow even the excellent turn- 
over of last year. The demand has been con- 
fined to no special kinds or items of lumber. 
. have my mill working to capacity and have 
good stocks on hand. I could hardly wish for 
more life in the trade.’ 


H. S. Ricnarps, manager of the sash and door 
department of the Borden & Remington Co., 
Fall River, Mass.: ‘‘Labor seems somewhat un- 
settled at present but, if this trouble can be 
smoothed out, things will go right ahead. Last 
year gave a good account of itself in every 
department and, altho I look for this year to 
outshine it in my department, I should be sat- 
isfied with an equal turnover.’’ 


H. M. GoopwIN, manager of the Taylor, 
Goodwin Co., Haverhill, Mass.: ‘*I know that 
all lumbermen in my section of the State were 
well pleased with the business transacted in 
the last year, and all of us are looking for- 
ward to the spring demand, which we expect to 
open up much sooner this year than usual. 
The activity will include all branches of the 
building line.’’ 


JoHN G. SCHWARZ, JR., manager of Schwarz 
Bros., Bridgeport, Conn.: ‘‘While the winter 
has been quite a serious drawback to business, 
we are managing to pull thru with our hats on. 
Our fall business, which lasted well into De- 
cember, was all that we could wish for and we 
entered the New Year with a determination to 


get our share of the business that we have every 
reason to believe will be floating around. We 
have had no end of trouble with poor rail gery. 
ice, and at times lumbermen must depend en. 
tirely on water for getting in stuff. Two-thirds 
of our stuff that should be on hand and for 
which consumers are waiting is still on the 
way. The good volume of business coming in 
to us has justified our withdrawing from the 
contracting business, in which we have been 
engaged for twenty-five years, and shift all of 
our efforts to the distribution of lumber.’’ 


C. N. Carney, of the Hope Lumber (o., 
Thessalon, Ont.: ‘‘ We have enough logs cut for 
our two mills—one at Thessalon and the other 
a new mill nearing completion at Little Cur- 
rent, Ont.—to last us for the year. The eut 
will approximate 50,000,000 feet. We are look- 
ing forward to an enormous business this year 
and our order files show that we are on the 
right track.’ 

pees, 

D. P. DELONG, vice president and general 
manager of the Glens Falls Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Glens Falls, N. Y.: ‘‘So great was the 
press of business last year that we were forced 
to enlurge our plant. Already we are cramped 
for storage space, and it appears that we shall 
have to make further improvements if things 
turn out as bright as they promise at this time. 
I do not think that anything can step in and 
prevent 1923 from breaking all records for 
lumber movements. We are running our plan- 
ing mill full blast, and at that I expect we shall 
have trouble keeping up with orders. The rail 
situation is causing lots of trouble.’’ 


P. F. Hersst, of the Berkshire Lumber Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass.: ‘‘The amount of business 
going around even now is pretty good. Up in 
our section we are a little behind the swing, 
but we are gradually falling into line and the 
coming year will to all appearances top things 
nicely. Our fall business was far above nor 
mal.?? 


E. W. Carson, of the E. W. Carson Lum- 
ber Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: ‘‘ Business has been 
booming in a surprising way during the win- 
ter season, and I think that business will be 
big enough in the year for everybody to get 
his share. Our prospects seem to grow brighter 
and brighter.’’ 


M. P. KINSELLA, sales manager of the R. 
Laidlaw Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: ‘‘ We have 
good stocks of lumber on hand and all arrows 
point the way to a spring of the greatest activ- 
ity. The early placing of spring orders by 
retailers clearly shows what we should expect 
and what we have in store.’’ 





W. H. CRaNNELL, owner and manager of the 
F. F. Crannell Lumber Co., Albany, N. Y:: 
‘‘The last year’s business was the biggest in 
the history of the firm and this year will ex 
ceed even that. On my recent trip thru the 
South to look after my spring deliveries by 
schooners, all mills reported a more than 
doubled business. Last fall I put up a new 
shed for a half million feet of dressed lum- 
ber, and I already find that I am crowded for 
space and will have to make further additions 
in the early spring.’’ Mr. Crannell claims the 
distinction of being the first to introduce Doug: 
las fir into the Albany market. 


Cooperage Association’s New Booklet 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—‘‘Slack Barrels 
for Fruits and Vegetables,’’ is the title of a 
new booklet just issued by the Associated Coop- 
erage Industries of America, Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis. The booklet outlines the 
purposes of the association and the service it 
renders, points out the advantages of the wooden 
barrel from the standpoint of economy in hand- 
ling, re-use value, efficiency and protection from 
loss, and gives the specifications for standard 
barrels. 
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Associate Lumbermen Swing Thru Southern Producing Territory 


WARREN, ARK., Jan. 29.—Traveling de luxe, in 
a special train of four Pullmans, with diner and 
compartment observation equipment, the Peter 
Kuntz Associate Lumbermen, _ seventy - five 
strong, reached Warren at 6:30 o’clock last 
Thursday morning. On Wednesday, Jan. 24, 
they were the guests of the Ozan-Graysonia 
Lumber Co., of Prescott and Graysonia, Ark. 

Following breakfast in its own car, the dele- 
gation was met by O. O. Axley, general man- 
ager of the Southern Lumber Co., Z. K. Thomas, 
sales manager, and also by L. H. Derby, repre- 
senting the Arkansas Lumber Co., of Warren. 
The special train was set in at the Southern 
Lumber Co.’s spur from which point the visitors 
disembarked for an inspection tour of the saw- 
mill plant, planers, yards, commissary and offices 
of the Southern company. 

While many of the travelers were thoroly 
familiar with sawmill operations thru long ac- 
quaintance and numerous previous trips, still 
others had their first 
impressions given them. 
30th big mills here were 
in full swing with two 
band saws operating in 
each, and in the newer 
mill, the big gang ‘‘ did 
its stuff’’ in turning a 
string of canted logs 
into a flock of Arkansas 
soft pine boards in rapid 
style. 

Returning to the 
Kuntz special about 
11:30 a. m., visitors and 
hosts were taken for a 
3o-mile trip over the 
company railroad to the 
logging camp where an 
outdoor luncheon was 
served. Novel, indeed, 
to many was the cook- 
ing of freshly caught 
fish in a big black kettle 
hung over an open fire 
puilt in a group of pines, 
near the dining table. 
Two gentlemen of color 
presided at the kettle, 
which in a remarkably 
short time produced 150 
crappie, done to a turn 
in ¢risp corn meal. As 
these delicacies reached 
the point of serving, 
the long table was load- 
ed with roast wild duck, 
barbecued pig, and beef 
and &@ sumptuous vari 
ety of culinary ‘‘acous 
ties’? = whieh ~~ round- 
ed out a menu of in 
comparable ‘*B & better 
interior trim.?? 

Followed then, a run of a few miles back to 
4 point in the ‘‘big, tall uncut’’ where tree 
‘elling and rapid fire car loading were staged 
in impressive fashion. As one magnificent for 
est giant, which had been looking down on 
the surrounding landscape for perhaps a hun 
(dred and fifty years, crashed to the ground, the 
inevitable and unvaried expression came from 
any, indicating that natural and human feeling 
that is ever tinged with pathos, as nature’s role 
ends and man’s begins. In cutting the fallen 
tree into logs, some of the party, keen on show- 
ug their prowess with the ‘‘cross cut,’’ were 
given further opportunity to settle their duck 
and fish rations and of these Charles J. Herr 
and Joseph Murphy were awarded the ‘‘croix 
‘e guerre with palm,’’ having covered themselves 
with glory, perspiration and pungent sawdust. 


**Showing Off’’ 


No two-legged animal is as fully imbued with 
the spirit of ‘show-off’? as is the son of Ham. 
when a few minutes later, two of these 
brethren gave a demonstration of fast work in 
‘ttaching loading hooks to sundry logs piled 


from the right). 
ager O. O, Azley. 
as-cateh-can classic. 





Top—Siax stalwart Kuntzes. 
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along the railroad right-of-way, said logs be- 
ing yanked into position on loggings cars in 
short order—they had an opportunity to per- 
form before a gallery of genuinely admiring 
lumbermen—and they did‘‘show off’’in a man- 
ner that would have convinced Florian Slappey 
that he, himself was a mere lounge lizard by 
comparison. 

Arriving at Warren on the return trip, the 
visitors were entertained at a dinner given by 
the Southern Lumber Co., at which Mr. Axley 
presided as toastmaster. This was served in 
the large up-stairs dining room of Warren’s 
Y. M. C. A. building. As the luncheon attested 
the excellence of the logging camp cuisine, so 
did this menu prove the women in charge to 
be advaneed artists in domestie science. 

After extending a weleome and expressing 
his hope that the Kuntz tour might be an 
annual affair with Warren a regular part of the 
schedule, Mr. Axley introduced Carl Hollis, one 





They wrote poetry about Martin (second 
President Peter Kuntz and General Man 
Victo-s in the fried fish, roast duck, catch- 


of Warren’s leading bankers, who spoke on 
Arkansas’ remarkable advancement and natural 
resources. Peter Kuntz responded very ap- 
propriately in behalf of his company and his 
associates, and due to the necessity of routing 
the special train out of Warren at 8 p. m. sharp, 
the party ended upon conclusion of his remarks. 


INSPECT BOGALUSA’S INDUSTRIES 

BocALusA, La., Jan. 29.—The special train 
bringing members of the Peter Kuntz Associate 
LLumbermen arrived here Saturday and they 
vuests of the Great Southern Lum- 
her Co. during the day. They spent the day 
inspecting the big mill and plant of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., the Bogalusa Paper Co. 
wud the Bogalusa Turpentine Co. and also the 
woods operations of the lumber company. After 
that the guests were taken for a tour thru 
sogalusa followed by a luncheon at the Pine 
Tree Inn. Mayor W. H. Sullivan, who is also 
veneral manager of the Great Southern Lum- 
her Co., presided as toastmaster and told of 
the development of the city. He stated that 


were 


plans have been made for the next twenty-five 
years and it is expected in that time the city 
will be the greatest paper manufacturing cen- 
ter in the United States. He told, as an indi- 
eation of its foresight, how the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. has spent $100,000 every year in 
reforestation. 

G. A. Townsend, sales manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. and its allied interests, 
also made a short talk. 

In speaking of the great plants in Bogalusa, 
Peter Kuntz said: 

“It was a revelation to us. The magnitude, the 
team work, the efficiency and the cleanliness of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. far exceeded my ex- 
pectations, despite all I have heard of this mill. 
very citizen of Louisiana should be proud of the 
plant of the Great Southern Lumber Co.” 

The visitors left Saturday night for New 
Orleans where they spent Sunday and then 
went on to points in Florida. 


VISIT CRESCENT CITY 

New Or.kANS, La., Jan. 29.—Traveling in 
a finely equipped special train, the Peter Kuntz 
Associate Lumbermen arrived in New Orleans 
Saturday evening from Bogalusa, La., where 
they spent Saturday as the guests of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. Despite the strenuous 
day at Bogalusa, the members of the expedi- 
tion promptly fared forth in groups to inspect 
the Crescent City by lamplight. Saturday night 
and Sunday morning were spent in sightseeing, 
with representatives of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation doing the honors as hosts and guides. 

Sunday afternoon the entire party embarked 
on the steamer Capitol for a trip over the har- 
bor as guest of the Southern Pine Association. 
Luncheon was served aboard the vessel. The 
expedition returned to Canal Street, landing at 
5:30, and the visitors boarded their train at 
9 o’clock last night and departed for Florida. 
Their itinerary provides for visits to Molino, 
Springdale, Jacksonville and St. Augustine. 
Thence they will swing backward on their 
homeward journey, stopping over in Atlanta. 

Peter Kuntz, organizer of the trip, praised 
the hospitality accorded his party at all 
the points visited, and complimented the rail- 
road officials upon their efficient handling of 
the ‘‘special.’’ They have found much to in- 
terest them, they said, at all the cities and 
lumber plants visited. The journey is so well 
arranged that they are gaining a first hand 
acquaintance with modern sawmill operation, as 
well as a clearer idea of the forest resources of 
the South. Their personally conducted sight- 
seeing trips over New Orleans covered the old 
French quarter and other points of historic and 
romantic interest. On the harbor trip they saw 
the new Industrial Canal, which was opened to 
the Mississippi River just a few hours after 
their departure. 


Prospects for Flood Control Bill 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 30.—Prospects are 
good for immediate passage of the flood contro] 
bill by the House during the current week, ac- 
cording to W. H. Dick, president of the Miss- 
iss@opi River Flood Control Association, who 
has, together with Fred D. Beneke, secretary, 
returned to Memphis from Washington where 
they went to look after this measure. 

The association has not yet elected a secre 
tary to succeed Mr. Beneke whose resignation 
becomes effective Jan. 31, but it has arranged 
with Frank Carnahan, eastern manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, to look 
after the Washington end of this pending legis- 
lation during the life of the present congress. 

There is no subject in which the lumbermen 
and owners of woodworking enterprises in the 
lower Mississippi Valley are more interested in 
than that of passage of this flood control meas- 
ure because of the far reaching effect thereof 
on their operations and their holdings in the 
area affected. 
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Canadian Co-operative Retail Advertising Succeeds—Estimate for Prize— 
Discuss Service, Finance, Grades, Laws—Division Conferences Make Hit 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Jan. 29.—With an at- 
tendance of nearly four hundred delegates from 
all parts of western Canada, the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association (Canada) con- 
cluded its thirty-second annual ‘‘ practical busi- 
ness’? convention at the Fort Garry Hotel, this 
city, last Friday. [A preliminary report of 
this convention appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of Jan. 27, page 52.—Eprror. | 

Premier Bracken officially opened the con- 
vention on Wednesday morning, Jan. 24, at 10 
o’clock, after which W. P. Dutton, general man- 
ager of the Dutton-Wall Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Winnipeg, delivered his presidential address. 

Mr. Dutton briefly reviewed the general con- 
ditions in western Canada during the last twen- 
ty years, touching upon the abnormal expan- 


sion which culminated in the great building 
year of 1922. The opening up of new terri- 
tories, the building of new towns and the in- 


flow of money for investment resulted in an 
activity which seemed to warrant the installa- 
tion of a multiplicity of lumber yards. Mr. 
Dutton continued: 

Taking these facts into consideration, a year ago 
I gave it as my opinion that the entire twenty 
years from 1902 to 1922 were manifestly so ab- 
normal that we could not say what normal con 
ditions really are in this western country. I said 
a year ago that our business was overexpanded— 
that we were maintaining far too many lumber 
yards and I further maintained that we were run- 
ning our businesses inefficiently, simply because we 
were not consistently making money enough to run 
them efliciently—that our very laxity in credits 
was due to the eagerness for sufficient volume of 
business to pay our expenses, which were relatively 
too large considering the volume of our sales. 

Mr. Dutton went on to say that today he was 
prepared to go a step further than he did a 
year ago and say that he believed this over ex- 
pansion of distributing agencies is true in prac- 
tically every business line in western Canada. 
He said he seriously questioned whether or not 
this western country, large as it is in area, but 
small as it is in population, can maintain the 
number of distributing centers that have de- 
veloped. 

The president also touched upon the neces- 
sity of all organizations and institutions codp- 
erating with the Provincial Government in help- 
ing them solve the various problems confront 
ing them today. 

Secretary Reports on Year’s Activities 

The annual report of Secretary Fred W. Rit- 
ter followed, in which he outlined in detail the 
various activities undertaken by the associa- 
tion during the last year and also showed an ex- 
cellent financial statement. In dealing with the 
report of the building department, Mr. Ritter 
said that there were now more members making 
use of this department than ever before. Deal- 
ing with the association’s publication, The 
Prairie Lumberman, Mr. Ritter said he believed 
that in this activity the members had something 
they need not only be proud of, but an activity 
that was doing more to improve the retail lum- 
ber industry in western Canada than any other 
medium he knew of. Mr. Ritter said he was 
fully convinced that the silo idea was firmly 
sold and credit for this accomplishment would 
have to be given to a very large extent to the 
retail lumber dealers who contributed to the 
silo campaign and made it possible for the as- 
sociation to cireularize over fifteen thousand 
farmers with specially prepared silo literature. 
Mr. Ritter urged very strongly that the coop- 
erative form of advertising be continued, claim- 
ing that in his opinion it was the most force- 
ful, efficient and economical system that could 
possibly be employed. During the year the see- 
retary mentioned that some of the new activi- 
ties were: Preparing of a new uniform property 
statement, prospect charts, small sales illus- 
trated folders, silo illustrated letterheads, silo 
posters, movie slides, a series of small envelope 
inserts, a 4-page illustrated letterhead, hard- 
wood flooring inserts and various other small 
#etivities. The association’s training course 
was still proving very popular, 113 having been 
sold during the last three months; 50 percent 


of the subscriptions having come from the 
United States. 

After hearing the seeretary’s report, the 
usual committees were appointed to deal with 
convention matters. 

At the noon luncheon, held in the ballroom 
of the Fort Garry Hotel, the speaker was R. EF. 
Saberson, yveneral sales manager of the Thomp- 
son Yards (Ine.), Minneapolis, who took as his 
subject ‘*The New Era in Retailing.’’ Mr. 
Suberson hit the nail on the head in dealing with 
his subject. His was one of the best practical 
addresses ever delivered before the Canadian 
retailers, and made a very strong impression on 
the delegates. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was opened by an ad- 


dress by the Rev. HK. Leslie Pidgeon, of Winni- 


peg, taking as his subject ‘‘The Foot Rule.’’ 
This address was followed by the committee’s 
report on the adoption of a code of ethics for the 
association. This was one of the outstanding 
features of the entire convention. Following 
this committee’s report, the annual meeting of 
the retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. was held. In the evening, the delegates in 
a body attended a special vaudeville performance 
at the Orpheum Theater. 


THURSDAY MORNING 

The morning session was opened by an ad- 
dress on ‘The Power of Organized Selling,’’ by 
B. L. Martin, service 
manager of the Public 
Press (Ltd.), Winnipeg. 
Mr. Martin strongly ad- 
vocated the codperative 
form of advertising 
carried on by  direct- 
mail and handled thru 





R. SKOV, 
High River, -Alta. ; 
Reélected Vice President 





the association. He 
showed the success of 
this system as carried 
on by other organiza- 
tions, and _ illustrated 
his points by some very 
interesting charts. 

The report of a com 
mittee on suggested ad- 
vertising activities for 1923 was submitted by 
Gordon Konantz, chairman. The committee was 
unanimous that the association is the proper 
medium for handling these campaigns. Mr. 
Konantz urged that a fund be created for this 
purpose. This fund could further be enlarged 
by subscriptions from manufacturers. A reso- 
lution suggested that this committee’s report be 
dealt with by the executive committee of the 
association, with authority to act. 

The next committee’s report was on the new 
Mountain grading rules, which was dealt with 
very fully by Vice President R. Skov. As the 
grade inspector of the Mountain mills was pres- 
ent, he was given an opportunity to discuss the 
new rules. He showed, by introducing samples 
of the various mountain products, how the new 
grading rules would work to the advantage of 
the retailers, 

At noon luneheon the delegates heard a very 
fine address on ‘‘ Meeting Today ’s Competition,’’ 
delivered by Ben R. Vardaman, of Chicago. 
Mr. Vardaman dealt with the features neces- 
sary today to meet competition brought about 
by adjustments resulting from the World War. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


In the afternoon, George R. Pratt, fuel 
engineer for the Government of Alberta, gave a 
fine illustrated lecture on ‘‘How to Burn Soft 
Coals.’’ Following this address, Theo. A. 
Sparks, chairman of the committee appointed 





to deal with the advisability of a coal section 
being inaugurated in the association, brought 
in a report strongly recommending the starting 
of such coal section. This report was adopted 
as recommended. 

At 4 p. m. the annual shareholder’s meeting 
of the Retail Lumbermen’s Purchasing Ageney 
was held in the Mezzanine room of the hotel, at 
which time a very satisfactory report of the 
year’s operations was submitted by the manager, 
P. K, Agnew. 

Hold Departmental Roundtable Conferences 


At this same hour in the main convention 
hall, roundtable conferences were held of the 
sales managers, credit managers and account- 
ants. These conferences proved one of the out- 
standing features of the convention and a great 
deal of practical value resulted from the dis- 
cussions of the important problems facing these 
various departments in connection with the re- 
tail lumber business. The chairmen of each sec- 
tion were instructed to report back to the eon- 
vention on Friday morning. 

Another new feature introduced at this hour 
was an estimating contest put on for the bene- 
fit of the ‘‘firing-line men.’’ 

In the evening the annual lumbermen’s ball 
got under way, the entire seventh floor of the 
hotel being occupied. Over eight hundred 
lumbermen and their friends attended this big 
event. Dancing and frolic was indulged in until 
2 a.m., at which time everybody joined hands, 
sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne’’ and voted this annual 
ball the best ever. 

FRIDAY MORNING 

The opening session Friday morning was de- 
voted to the election of officers, which resulted 
as follows: 

President—W. P. Dutton, Winnipeg (reélected). 

Vice president—R. Skov, High River, Alta. (re- 


elected). 
Secretary-treasurer. 





Fred W. Ritter (reélected). 
The following directors were also elected: 
Manitoba—G. Konantz, Winnipeg; A. J. Smith, 

Eriksdale; R. Roberts, Winnipeg. 
Saskatchewan—George Fuller, Saskatoon ; George 

parr, Shaunavon; George Carson, Moose Jaw. 
Alberta—D. Sutherland, Camrose; E. W. Stacey, 

Medicine Hat; George Bowker, Ponoka. 

Resolutions of the Convention 


Following this, reports of various committees 
were made and the following resolutions were 
accepted by the convention: 


WHEREAS, The western lumbermen in convention 
assembled view with alarm the intimation in the 
press that the Hudson’s Bay Railroad be aban- 
a after the expenditure of millions; therefore, 
be j 

Resolved, That in their opinion the whole ques- 
tion should be carefully gone into from a_ broad 
rather than a sectional business standpoint before 
action is taken, in view of the fact that any re- 
duction in the cost of transportation of western 
grain and other farm products is of vital im- 
portance to the whole of Canada and that a copy 
oY the resolution be handed to the press and the 
Federal Government. 


WHEREAS, The present scale of legal fees in con- 
nection with court actions at present in many 
instances constitutes a heavy burden on the judg- 
ment debtor; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That strong representations be made 
to the respective Provincial authorities for reduc- 
tion of such scale. 

WHEREAS, The retail lumbermen of western 
(Canada are desirous of assisting in every possible 
way the farmers in financial difficulty ; therefore, 
he it 

Resolved, That this association commend the 
actions of the respective Provincial governments 
for instituting methods for providing amicable 
arrangements for handling such cases rather than 
thru compulsory litigation, which would tend t¢ 
be taken advantage of by undeserving cases, aD 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to the re- 
spective governments. 

Resolved, That the proposed amendment to the 
Saskatchewan mechanic’s lien act with reference 
to interest be referred to the legislative committee 
for that Province with the request to secure best 
possible rate of interest, and not to oppose the 
proposed amendment unless interest rate that 
would be possible to secure would not be sati& 
factory. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to ap: 
proach and codperate with the Winnipeg Reta) 
Merchants’ Associatian and other western business 
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Executive committee for 1923 of the Western Retail 


Lumbermen’s Association of Canada— 


Reading from left to right: Fred W. Ritter, secretary-treasurer, and R. G. Roberts, of Win 


nipeg; R. Skov, of High River, Alta.; President W. P. 
of Eriksdale, Man.; D. Sutherland, of Camrose, Alta.; George 


and George Barr, of Shaunavon, Sask. 

interests, with a view to preparing a list of all 
debtors that have made assignments or have gone 
thru bankruptcy, or have left the district without 
proper provision for the payment of their accounts, 
ind that such a list be prepared and supplied to 
ill association members for use in their local yards. 

At the noon hour luncheon, Ben R. Vardaman, 
of Chicago, addressed the delegates, taking as 
his subject ‘‘ Business Building Codperation at 
Home.’’?’ Mr. Vardaman laid stress on the im- 
portance of organizing the various merchants 
in the town for the purpose of establishing 
more friendly business relations amongst them 
selves and which would result in the establish 
ment of better service to the community. 

Following this, a report of the last year’s 
silo aetivities was brought in by Gordon 
Konantz, of the North American Lumber & 
Supply Co. (Ltd.), Winnipeg. He briefly out 
ined what had been done in this work both by 
the association and the individual members. The 
secretary was instructed to plan another cam 
paign and to see that same was put into oper 
ation at as early a date as possible. 

Following this, the winners of the estimating 
‘ontest were announced. First prize was 
uwarded to W. M. Norton, of the Beaver Lum 
her Co.; second prize going to D. S. McIntosh, 
of the Beaver Lumber Co. This estimating 
contest proved one of the most interesting 
features of the entire convention and will prob 
ably be a regular annual affair. 

The roundtable committees made their report. 
Hach chairman advised the convention that there 


Dutton, of Winnipeg; A. J. Smith, 
Bowker, of Ponoka, Alta., 


had been more practical, valuable ideas ex 
changed at these roundtable conferences this 
year than ever before, and recommended that 
next year they be given more time on the con- 
vention program. 

After these various roundtable reports were 
submitted, other association activities were dis- 
cussed, following which the thirty-second an- 
nual convention adjourned. After adjournment, 
the president and the new board of directors 
had their first annual meeting. 


Plans Completed for Coast Trip 


Just prior to the adjournment, Secretary Rit- 
ter announced that the special train which was 
to convey the delegates to the Pacific 
would leave Winnipeg on Sunday evening, Jan. 
28, at 10 p.m. The secretary said that their 
first stopover would be at Hdmonton, where 
they wete to be officially banqueted by the 
Kdmonton Board of Trade. They would next 
stop over at Prince Rupert, where entertainment 
was to be provided by the Prince Rupert Board 
of Trade. On their two days’ boat trip from 
Prince Rupert to Vancouver, business sessions 
would be held and, in the evening, dancing and 
cards would be indulged in. The Coast manu- 
facturers had arranged a three days’ program 
during their stay in Vancouver, during which 
time joint business sessions would be held. 
Klaborate entertainment had been provided for. 
Mr. Ritter announced that reservations for the 
‘*Coast Special’? numbered 112. 


eoast 


Elkad Elcho Elects 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 27.—L. M. Bullen, 
sales manager of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
who has just resigned to go into the wholesale 
lumber business here as the Bullen Lumber 
Co., was elected president of the Spokane 
lumbermen’s club, Elkad Elko, at a well at- 
tended meeting at the Elks Temple Thursday 
night. Mr. Bullen was opposed by C. E. Sod- 
erberg, sales manager of the Phoenix Lumber 
Co. 

Frank C. Kendall, general manager of the 
retail department of the Potlatch Lumber Co. 
with headquarters in Spokane, was elected 
vice president in competition with F. J. Cronk- 
hite, of the Cronkhite Lumber Co. J. E. 
Seaman, of the Metropolitan Cedar Co. had ne 
opposition for the office of treasurer. 


R. L. Bayne, of the Western Stationers 
(Ine.), formerly sales manager of Lindsley 
Bros., who has been secretary of the club since 
it was organized three years ago, was given a 
testimonial of appreciation for his efficient 
and untiring efforts by reélection. H. J. Searl, 
vice president of the Northern Cedar Co., was 
the other nominee. For the executive com- 
mittee, J. B. Crowley, of the Crowley Co.., 
was elected to represent the manufacturers; 
A. W. Robinson, of the Whitcomb Lumber Co., 
to represent the wholesalers; George M. Yeo- 
mans, of the Inland Builders Supply Co., to 
represent the retailers; and as members at 
large, R. R. Myers, of the Myers-Noth Lum- 
ber Co. and Grant Dixon, Exchange Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. 

During the time the ballots were being 
counted, T. J. Humbird gave an interesting 
account of his experiences on his trip to 
3razil and the exposition at Rio Janeiro last 
fall. Those who read his interview on the 
same subject in the Jan. 6 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will have a very clear 
idea of his talk before the club. 

Upon taking the chair Mr. Bullen thanked 
the members for the honor bestowed upon 
him, praised the work done by the elub dur- 
ing 1922 and expressed the hope that it could 
be built up to 200 members this coming year. 
Duffy, chairman of the membership 
committee, told of membership conditions. 
Mr. Bullen then called on Vice _ president- 
elect Frank Kendall for a talk. He is chair- 
man of the finanee committee charged with 
raising funds for the entertainment of the 
visitors at the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association convention here next month and 
he urged all members to come thru in a way 
that the entertainment may be made worth- 
while. 


George 
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Ontario Retailers Decide to Establish Apprenticeship System, 
Building and Loan Branches and Shippers’ Rating Bureau 


WINDsorR, ONT., Jan. 29.—The sixth annual 
meeting of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held here Jan. 24, 25 and 26, at the 
Prince Edward Hotel, was the most interesting 
and best attended the association has yet held. 
About 175 dealers and their ladies were in at- 
tendance when the meeting opened. J. C. Sco- 
field, of Windsor, Ont., president, occupied the 
chair and carried out the whole program in a 
lively manner. On the afternoon of the first day 
official addresses were delivered and one or two 
reports made, among them being the report of 
the secretary. 

Secretary Horace Boultbee reviewed in con- 
siderable detail the work of himself and the 
directors during 1922. Kfforts had been made 
to promote the organizing of building and 
loan associations similar to those in the United 
States, but owing to the failure of such organi- 
zations in Ontario a law was enacted that makes 
their existence impossible. An investigation of 
the situation has been made, the secretary said, 
and a report of it would be made during the 
convention. 

Lien law of the Province occupied considerable 
attention during the year owing to conflicting 
efforts that had been made to amend the pres 





kK. J. SHIRTON, DUNNVILLE, ONT.; 
Elected President 
ent law. Finally, however, the matter was 


dropped and the law left unchanged. As a 
result of a conference with a view to securing 
uniform legislation thruout the Dominion, the 
following points were agreed upon as essential 
to a lien law: 

1. In the event of default by the contractor or 
cancelation of contract, the owner shall not have 
the right to set off his subsequent claims on per- 
centage retained, as against material men. 

2. In the event of default by the contractor or 
failure of the owner, seven days more than the 
thirty days now allowed should be afforded for 
registering liens. 

It was also agreed to recommend strongly 
the unification, so far as possible, of the various 
lien laws of the Provinces of Canada. 

Only two controversies came before the asso- 
ciation for settlement and only one of these 
was arbitrated, the parties to the other ap- 
parently reaching an amicable agreement of 
themselves. Interest in standardization, the 
secretary said, had resulted in an investigation 
of the work done in the United States. 

Membership of the association, as shown by 
the secretary’s report, has grown from 131 in 
1918 to 201 at the end of last year. 

Freight rates on lumber have proved burden- 
some and efforts have been made to secure 


relief, but without success. The association was 
successful, however, in securing an extension of 
time for milling in transit from 30 days to 6 
months. An effort was made to get more lib- 
eral demurrage rates, but without success. Pro- 
posed changes in the sales tax also necessitated 
some work on the part of the association. The 
plan book service, the secretary said, has proved 
to be very successful and he believes it is one 
of the most important of the services provided 
by the association. The secretary explained 
that interest in cost accounting has been re- 
newed owing to the activities of the North- 
eastern and Ohio lumber associations and a 
special committee has been making a study of 
the forms adopted by these two organizations 
with a view to reporting to the Ontario asso- 
ciation regarding their suitability to their pur- 
poses. 

On the whole the secretary’s report showed 
that the members are profiting in many ways 
thru codperation. He said that he doubted 
whether such a practical spirit of codperation 
as exists today among the 201 members of the 
association exists anywhere else, and he closed 
his report with an expression of appreciation 
for the hearty support that the members had 
given him thruout the year. 


The treasurer’s report showed that the asso- 
ciation had a healthy balance to its credit in 
the bank. 

Among the subjects discussed during the con- 
vention were ‘‘Trade Ethics,’’ by F. B. Van 
Dusen, Brockville; ‘‘ Financing Home Construc- 
tion,’’ by S. Herath, Ojibway, Ont.; ‘‘Cost Ac- 
counting,’’? by M. R. Bogart, Chatham, Ont.; 
‘*Planing Mill Apprentices,’’? by Robert Bennie, 
Leamington, Ont.; ‘‘Shippers’ Rating Bureau, ’’ 
by K. J. Shirton, Dunnville, Ont.; ‘‘ Standard 
Sizes and Grades for Lumber,’’ by W. M. Tup- 
ling, Orillia; ‘‘ Relations Between Wholesalers, 
Retailers and Contractors,’’? by A. R. Sanders, 
St. Thomas, Ont.; ‘‘ Accident Prevention,’’ by 
J. H. Arnott, Windsor, Ont.; and .“‘Fire Pre- 
vention,’’ by Clarence DeFields, ffre chief of 
Windsor. At each of these sessions there was 
splendid attendance and at the conclusion of 
the various addresses, the members present took 
part in a lively discussion. In this respect the 
meeting was different from all previous conven 
tions, as the members themselves occupied the 
floor practically from beginning to end of the 
convention. 

At noon on Jan. 25 a joint luncheon was held 
by the delegates to the convention and the mem- 
hers of the Border Cities Chamber of Commerce. 
In the evening an informal dinner-dance took 
place, during which addresses were delivered 
by Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman Poet of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, and Jack 
Minor, Canada’s bird naturalist, of Kingsville, 
Ont. On Jan. 26 officers were elected, resolu- 
tions adopted and the convention was brought to 
a conclusion with a meeting of the new directors, 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


The committee resolved that the association 
adopt a system of apprenticeship to relieve the 
dearth of competent workmen in the planing 
mill and in the factory branches of the business 
and that such system extend over a period of 
three years and that adequate remuneration be 
given such apprentices. It was resolved that 
the officers and directors of the association take 
up with the Ontario government the matter of 
organizing building and loan associations and 
cooperate with any other organizations which 
are seeking similar ends. It was suggested also 
that a standing committee be-appointed to keep 
in touch with the work of the Central Commit- 
tee on Lumber Standards in the United States 
and to take any necessary action. 

Another resolution gave a definition of what 
constitutes a legitimate retail lumber dealer, in 
the following words: ‘‘ Any person, firm or cor- 
poration carrying an assorted stock of lumber, 
lath, shingles and interior trim reasonably com- 


mensurate with the needs of the community jn 
which they do business,’’ and followed with the 
statement that ‘‘this association puts itself op 
record as considering the following legitimate 
customers for retail lumber dealers only: Con. 
tractors, consumers and manufacturers using 
one or two carloads of lumber a year.’’ 


Another resolution urged that because of the 
importance of accurate cost accounting, a stand 
ing committee be appointed for 1923 to work out 
a plan along this line for submission to the 
membership. It was recommended that the assgo- 
ciation establish a shippers’ rating bureau and 
that the secretary issue to members at an early 
date a blank form upon which they may submit 
complaints as to unsatisfactory conditions be- 
tween themselves and the shippers. Thanks 
were extended to the Southwestern Ontario Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association for its hospi- 
tality and entertainment and to the various 
speakers and others for their assistance in 
making the convention a success. 

It was decided that the selection of the place 
and date of the next annual meeting should be 
left in the hands of the President and Seere 
tary, who were also empowered to make ful! 





HORACK BOULTBEE, TORONTO, 
Secretary 


ONT. 


arrangements for the annual midsummer outing 
which will probably be a boat trip down the St. 
Lawrence and through the Thousand Islands. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—K,. J. Shirton, Dunnville. 

Vice president—W. M. Tupling, Orillia. 

Directors—F’. B. VanDusen, Brockville; G. I’. 
Davidson, Ottawa; W. E. Savage, Mimico; J. H 
Rodgers, Barrie; Thomas Patterson, Hamilton: 
John T. Grantham, Brantford; M. R. Bogart, Chat 
ham; A. R. Sanders, St. Thomas; F. EK. Hollings 
worth, Sault Ste. Marie; M. J. MeDonald, Port 
Arthur. 

BPA EAREBEEREBAEZES 

THE SAFETY ORGANIZATION of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Corporation taught lessons 1 
safety in a new way in a drama given at the 
Goddard Works at Worcester, Mass., recently, 
before 225 officers, superintendents and, fore- 
men of the corporation’s various Massachusetts 
plants. ‘The plot centered upon poorly attended, 
uninteresting foremen’s meetings, and a serious 
accident in which the sons of the president and 
general manager were seriously hurt, all be- 
cause of lack of attention to the safety system. 
Officials of the company say that-the perform- 
ance has had a salutary effect in stimulating 
active codperation in the enforcement of accl- 
dent prevention rules. 
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Lumber Movement for Three Weeks* 
Production Shipments Orders 
1923 1922 - 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Southern TING ARBOCIGUIONNs 56 oi 5 dows ere ec where che Ks 130,522,628 137,520,712 165,750,984 115,642,116 176,576,652 135,303,624 
5 EC SRN ERS ere mare ag mere ee re rere Fiery er 74,895,777 73,709,356 89,120,553 68,180,860 126,922,828 75,536,384 

] VOU) GREG prereset: tierra cr rate et 205,418,405 211,230,068 254,871,537 183,822,976 303,499,580 210,840,008 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..............-.e-- 140,925,293 141,617,732 177,732,546 123,527,546 189,524,188 111,807,915 
: S130 RRM a ean tae Cee en mem Pr ter Cae Tek 93,197,000 70,643,849 109,000,000 75,200,838 143,000,000 65,544,621 
" oo RR OG On Cerre ee Corrie? te rere ey mre 234,122,293 212,261,581 286,732,546 198,728,384 332,524,188 177,352,536 
e Western Pine Mantfacturers’ Association............... 21,060,000 16,094,000 40,634,000 30,007,000 36,450,000 29,175,000 
yn OA Se cere erie sor wir trtcre ric te ee ere ree 12,349,000 7,823,000 26,858,000 15,538,000 28,200,000 18,875,000 
te TT eA rr ear rn ier acer rere re rr ee ere 33,409,000 23,917,000 67,492,000 45,545,000 64,650,000 48,050,000 
™ California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn...... 8,506,000 1,067,000 10,507,000 5,054,000 13,739,000 3,209,000 

LO SS Gp creer en en ee re ra rr ert cr re 300,000 960,000 967,000 3,261,000 2,140,000 2,894,000 

if MMMM rae eo Wes a ce rated sf ttial ele Sule Gree nace eee ame 8,806,000 2,027,000 11,474,000 8,315,000 15,879,000 6,103,000 

California Redwood Association...............-.-eeee0- 12,223,000 13,324,000 14,976,000 10,589,000 24,758,000 11,232,000 
e ee Bie oe ees oe eee aaa 5,891,000 7,393,000 7,879,000 7,365,000 12,256,000 7,153,000 
1 EE eee ee eer Cee IR Ace tart ee 18,114,000 20,717,000 22,855,000 17,954,000 37,014,000 18,385,000 
it North California Pine Association: ........6062.c0ccecess 11,702,064 12,980,827 13,581,685 10,275,929 10,535,340 12,214,367 

ts: RR ee rte erent arena oe oar er 6,184,461 9,927,474 6,374,161 7,688,943 5,907,287 6,289,727 
€ NE oe ea a taut nh edaree ot) eae seca: 17,886,525 22,908,301 19,955,846 17,964,872 16,442,627 18,504,094 
A Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn. 
d ° SUIR REE, a oa so Winh le aia eee O She Meewaone es 3,622,000 2,819,000 3,625,000 2,565,000 4,155,000 3,280,000 
y OE PE eer rer re er ee re Cr Ro rr Oe 857,000 1,260,000 1,133,c00 1,550,000 2,040,000 1,418,000 
’ WOMEN Soya arg Al vores © a AVR dceeo sar os ia ae ata dS cca le ema Oe 4,479,000 4,079,000 4,758,000 4,115,000 6,195,000 4,698,000 
‘ Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............- 15,717,500 No Report 14,538,800 No Report 12,701,000 No Report 
4 SMR asian Seca te ceo aire erer A WR Blau ae wd rte gue plate a wn ate ae ears 6,957,200 No Report 8,329,700 No Report 5,628,000 No Report 
$ ARES RNIES el ERAT RL DT LRRD ECEE MP IE INES 22,674,700 23,268,500 18,329,000 
- Total for one week (Cut, shipments and orders—softwood) 200,631,438 171,716,679 249,661,414 178,784,641 326,094,215 177,710,732 
- Total for three weeks (Cut, shipments and orders—— 
s SOUUGGRE ooo od chang elaslie erinsncet eaematadadons 544,909,923 497,139,950 691,407,429 476,445,232 794,533,395 483,932,638 
" *The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7. The 1923 figures are for the corresponding period, beginning with the week ended 

Jan. 6. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
v 7 e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 








ARR NRARRIBINN PIR 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—Direct sales from Jan. 15 to 20, inclusive: 








—-Sales Prices -——Sales—- Prices———__—_- 

V. g. flooring, 1x4— No Feet No. High Low Spread Common, No. 1 SIS— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
NESE euncuseukeaus wanes 19 131,000 5 $57.00 $51.00 $6.00 Bee NOs eva eonncandxe 22 1,057,000 10 $22.00 $16.50 $5.50 
NORE OKcthueeee ec ncun vs 163 791,000 11 54.00 44.75 9.25 BA sees nccececuaweca ed 28 194,000 4 22.00 19.60 3.00 
i OOOO CCT TC Ce tere 60 403,000 10 45.00 36.00 9.00 Dimension, No. 1 S&K— 

S. g. flooring— BE REI Gideon ech ons 203 855,000 21.50 17.50 4.00 
4” No. 2 and better .... 59 566,000 % 43.00 37.00 6.00 i (. | ae ee .182 596,000 7 23.50 18.50 5.00 

IUD Sc careeieita mee o's. 22 179,000 6 37.00 33.75 3.25 REE wsatae des .132 324,000 7 24.50 20.50 4.00 
6” No. 2 and better .... 75 340,000 6 46.00 41.00 5.00 20° ‘ ~ 6 157,000 6 24.50 20.50 4.00 

OS Se eer 16 69,000 6 42.00 37.00 5.00 2x6-8” 22-24’ 73 187,000 9 28.50 20.50 8.00 

Ceiling, 5/8”°’— 25-32 21 77,000 7 28.00 22.00 6.00 
No. 2 and better ...... 163 749,000 8 41.00 36.00 5.00 Lath 
| BA ee yee ee 24 107,000 9 35.50 29.50 6.00 Pe a eiaenaks 45 703,000 8 5.50 4.00 1.50 

Drop siding, 1x6”— Cedar ..... y. 167,000 2 6.80 6.50 .30 
No. 2 and better ...... 110 660,000 7 44.00 39.00 5.00 Spruce 6 200,000 3 6.00 5.45 55 
PE is ticle Keceeeiec any 34 256,000 10 41.50 34.00 7.50 FIGMIGGM «co. eds een } 10,000 l 4.75 ate 





California Redwood Data 


San FPrANcISsco, CALiF., Jan. 27.—The Cali- 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—-For the week 
ended Jan. 20, 135 mills report as follows to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association : 

Feet 


Production ... 93,197,631 5% above normal 
Shipments ...109,163,399 24% below orders 
b. CORIGEM. §ce'escwa 143,034,963 53° above production 
New business— 
Water delivery— Feet Feet Feet 
Domestic .... 42,267,460 
BEPOFt «2006. 16,484,639 
Total water (41% _ of 
CORGED. cacccadcccccccnss Celanene 
Riaill, 2.010 GALS... . 2 neces $1,300,000 


fornia Redwood Association reports for the 
week ended Jan. 20: 
Member mills reported Entire 
Percent industry 
No. of of pro- (estimated) 
mills Feet duction Feet | 
Production ... 13 5,891,000 100 9,400,000 | 
Shipments ... 13 7,879,000 134 12,500,000 
Orders— 
Received ... 13 12,256,000 208 19,500,000 
On hand.... 138 61,238,000 eaty 97,200,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 
Shipments Orders 


| 13 mills 3 mills 
Northern California* . 2,341,000 4,778,000 
Southern California* ...... 3,217,000 4,341,000 


NR ORSME INT <0) alee ciermeree ua wor ce 67,000 25,000 
TO a A ne oe 1,392,000 2,419,000 
PONG Naha crorirety Prarclorge inca rn $62,000 693,000 
OUAN  fiare eon we eee 7,879,000 12,256,000 
*North and south of line running thru San 


luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


‘Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and 
All other States and Canada. 


Washington. 





Western Pine Analysis 


PoRTLAND, ORE, Jan. 27.—-The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as 
tollows reports for the week ended Jan, 20 from 
forty-three member mills: 

Percent of 


Pro- Ship 
Cars Feet duction ments | 
Eroguetion...;.:.0. S29490.000 ....- «es. | 
Shipments, . . . *1,074 26,858,000 217.49 ..... 
Ordergs—— 
teceived. . .41,128 28,200,000 228.36 105 
On hand...$4,907 122,675,000 ..... ....- 


on Uf these shipment totals, local sales took 17 
“ars, and a total footage of 433,000. 

tLocal orders are not included as, in case of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
‘ylonymous with shipment. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-nine identical 


mills were 131,19 percent of bookings for the pre 
Vious week 


| 
| 
| 


140,052,099 
Local auto truck delivery. 2,982,864 
143,034,963 


Shipments— f 
Water delivery Feet Feet Feet 
Domestic . 29,350,307 
MEPOrt .occss 9,090,228 
Total water (35% of - 
COGTREDS .cware Ria.s carseat . 38,440,535 
Feel, 2 Ate ChE is ec co ak hoa 68,740,000 
LO7, 180,535 
Local auto truck delivery... 1,9%2,864 
109,163,399 
Unfilled orders— 
Domestic CABO .....cesecesenes 172,334,378 feet 


79,140,824 feet 
9,926 cars 


Iexport 
Rail 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.EANS, La., Jan. 29.—For the week 
ended Jan. 26, Friday, one hundred twenty- 
seven mills report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: Percent Percent 


of pro- of ship- 

*Cars eet duction ments- 

Production .. ...-- TUGEEGE 3 ckeee savers 

Shipments ... 3,417 74,489,671 112.88  ..... 

Orders— 

teceived .. 4,845 101,077,735 143.54 127.16 
On hand end 

week ...17,607 431,179,705* ..... «eee. 





*Orders on hand showed an increase of 5.27 per- 
cent during the week. 

+As a basis for carload, the average load shipped 
22,263 feet, is used. 


ae 


in December, 





Western Pine Statistics 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 31.—Statistics for 
1922, covering operations of members of the 


Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, are 


| shown in the annual report of Statistician S. J. 


Sharp to Secretary-manager A. W. Cooper. 
Shipments during 1922 amounted to 1,496, 
856,000 feet of lumber, exceeding by approxi 


mately 136,000,000 feet the 1919 total—the 


previous high record. Production was 1,428, 
389,000 feet, surpassed only in 1920, when as- 
sociation mills cut 1,646,714,000 feet. 

The takings of every State or group showed 
increases over the 1921 totals. The Dakotas, 
Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Michigan, Indiana, 
Atlantic coast States', other eastern States? and 


| California increased their percentages of total! 


shipments from association mills. 

The outstanding feature of the report is the 
increase in shipments to Atlantic coast States’, 
which exceed 1920 figures by about 100,000,000 
feet—the 1920 total slightly exceeded that of 
1921. Shipments to the Atlantic coast group’ 
in 1906 amounted to only 3,500,000 feet; by 
1912 they reached a total of approximately 
22,000,000 feet, while shipments to that group 
of States in 1922, in round figures, amounted to 
319,000,000 feet. 

1Pennsylvania, New Jersey and States north. 

*East of Mississippi and south of Ohio rivers. 


North Carolina Pine 


The North Carolina Pine Association makes 
the following analysis of figures reported by 
thirty-eight mills for the week ended Jan. 20: 


——Pecentages of-—- 
Production Ship- Last 





Act- Nor- ments Week 
Production eet ual mal 
Cl! | 8,396,461 ou 
Normal 12,330,000 
Shipments 8,297,161 99 68 


Perry 10,331,287 123 84 124 *80 


Orders 


*Thirty-four mills reported for the week ended 
Jan. 16. 
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Oak Flooring Statistics 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics on 
stocks on hand Jan. 13: 











Stock Unfilled Percent 
on hand orders sold 
So ¢ ble waces 2992,000 1,546,000 52 
ll Ere eee $04,000 398,000 50 
SEO” nvsecvodenvde 6,426,000 24,624,000 383 
Total 38" ....088 10,201,000 26,568,000 260 
x1” ............- 3,020,000 3,602,000 119 
BN” 56a twsswadseut 3,786,000 2,903,000 17 
Total 3%” ......- 6,806,000 6,505,000 96 
NAC} 4 J 673,000 960,000 143 
eS gl TT 1,291,000 1,587,000 123 
Total 4” ....«s% 1,964,000 2,547,000 130 
6 dll rr 384,000 87,000 23 
Me ll 1,009,000 2,785,000 276 
Total f,"” ...... 1,393,000 2,872,000 206 
Grand total ....20,364,000 38,492,000 189 

Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold 

Jan. 13, Dec. 16, Mar. 18, 
1923 1922 1922 
PY -. cnoweeeseatesweed 260 297 114 
TP | cccncaseerdaawus 96 97 41 
Lee cn eiceaes eenwmes 130 163 99 
EY . co astawacreweeee 206 243 one 
AVECYABZE ....ceeee 189 208 18 


The following 
the weeks ended as shown: 
Comparative Weekly Statistics 


——— 


Southern Pine Statistics 


The Southern Pine Association has compiled the following statistics: 


Reports from 174 Subscriber Mills 


One hundred seventy-four mills report for 
December, 1922: 
Percent 


Percent Pro- 








Feet Normal* duction 
Stocks Dec. 1..... 1,161,323,303 Sexes se bias 
| Dec. production... 365,013,665 82.85 
1,526,336,968 
Dec. shipments... 409,940,751 93.05 112.31 
Stocks Dec. 31... 1,136;396,217 . 96.74  ..%... 
LHiewTeeSs 95.32 115.08 


' Orders (136 mills). 


~ *“Normal” is amount reported by subscribers 
for the first four months of 1916. 
Stocks decreased 44,927,086 feet, or 3.87 percent. 


Of the above one hundred seventy-four mills, | 


4 were not running and 37 did not report on 


running time; the other 133 report lost time | 


representing a capacity of 51,380,000 feet. 


| Comparative Reports of 150 Identical Mills 


A statement for 150 identical mills, compar- | 


are comparative statistics for | 


ing operations in December, 1921 and 1922, is 
as follows: 
1922 as 


percentage | 


1921 of 1921 


1922 
Stocks Dec. 1.. 1,068,166,455 941,787,786 113.42 








Twelve Months’ Report of 137 Identical mi, 

Comparative figures for production and ship 
ments reported by 137 identical mills for th, 
last three years are as follows: 


Shipments as 

: Percentage of 

Production Shipments production 
1922 ... 4,265,445,754  4,214,651,662 98.81 
1921 ... 3,781,340,907  3,892,461,033 102.94 
1920 ... 3,484,542,637  3,176,658,861 91.16 


Exports Thru Southern Ports During 1999 
Exports thru southern ports for the thir 





and fourth quarters of 1922, and for December 


are given as follows: 





December, Oct. 1to July 1 to 
1922 Dec. 31 Sept. 30 

Southern pine— 
Lumber .... 36,679,000 116,028,607 118,558, 01) 
THAD? 2060 13,070,199 30,241,479 35,075,049 
Other kinds... 9,797,504 30,161,507 29,849 .0¢9 
Totals .... 59,546,703 176,431,593 183,482,399 


Total for 12 months, Jan. to Dec. inclusive. 
674,106,570. 

December exports show an increase of 3.5 per. 
cent over November. 

Total exports for last quarter, Oct. 1 to Dec. 
31, show a decrease of 3.8 percent below pre- 
vious quarter, July 1 to Sept. 30. 


The percentages of kinds making up the to- 
tals are as follows: 








1923 Production Shipments Orders | Dec. production 331,474,309 344,066,562 96.34 December, Oct. 1 to July 1 to 
- : a ree 5,655,000 4,671,000 3,724,000 faa ec. Sept. 30 
Tan, 6... LLLLIL.820252000 40415000 5,536,000 | 1,399,640,764 1,285,854,348 acide <tiaatsa 
Ce SS ee 10,680,000 8,712,000 9,260,000 | Dec. shipments 375,504,274 306,427,201 122.54 TGUINDE? 2.000 00s 61.6 65.8 64.6 

1922 TIMDCL .sc0ssss 21.9 Leet 19.1 
I eS | re 7,131,000 7,933,000 8,368,000 | Stocks Dec. 31. 1,024,136,490 979,427,147 104.56 Other kinds...... 16.5 py Bs 16.3 

9 ° the foremen for the general good, has in most ° 
Foremen $ Meetings Improve Morale instances accomplished very much greater produc- Missouri Forestry Plans 
: a tion at less cost than the old school system. This ‘ pe. $ 
Fort Brace, Cauir., Jan. 27.—Commenting iy in no way a criticism of those who have gone St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29. Unless something 


on the experience of the Union Lumber Co. 
in training its foremen, W. G. Collins, plant 
superintendent of that concern, said the facts 
as stated in the article by B. M. Nussbaum, en- 
titled ‘‘An Experience in Training Foremen’’ 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 
16, 1922, are substantially correct so far as 
the work with the foremen at Fort Bragg is 
concerned. 

Speaking further on the experience, Mr. Col- 
lins said: 

We organized the foremen’s group in production 
methods about four years ago. As a direct result 
of that start we are still having monthly foremen’s 
meetings, devoting an evening to discussions pri- 
marily on topics of local interest. However, we 
quite frequently devote these evenings to general 


educational matters along industrial lines that may - 


be national in scope, such as questions of labor 
economics; taking the opportunity to stress the 
policies of our company with reference to labor; 
or the reading and discussion of some article of 
particular interest taken from the current issue 
of some industrial journal. 

We find that these group meetings have a par- 
ticularly practical benefit in keeping the personal 
and therefore the codperative relations of our fore- 
men in a healthy condition. In this way we are 
able to function smoothly without allowing petty 
jealousies and rivalries to come in between the dif- 
ferent individual foremen and react on the general 
plant efficiency. As a vehicle for making a start 
and accomplishing this general broad end, we think 
very well of the course given by the Business 
Training Corporation. 

It occurs to me that our experience here along 
the lines of encouraging education, the taking of 
responsibility and the coéperation of foremen one 
with another, demonstrates a rather modern tend- 
ency in lumbering operations. The old school of 
sawmill executives were really working bosses. 
That is, their technical knowledge was supposed to 
coyer a very wide range of effort. They were 
presumably sawyers, millwrights, electricians, mas- 
ter mechanics and lumber experts all rolled into 
one. Their general policy was to dictate in the 
minutest detail to the foremen in the several de- 
partments. They were exceedingly capable men 
and the range of their practical knowledge was 
truly wonderful. However, in a sense they were 
the pioneers and it was contrary to their training 
to place responsibility on their foremen as in- 
dividuals. 

The modern idea, however, seems to have gone 
farther. Regarding an aggregation of foremen as 
a group of specialists, each in his particular line, 
giving each full responsibility and reasonable lati- 
tude in his particular department, the executive 
working more as an executive in tying these spe- 
cialists and securing and using the best efforts of 


before, but merely noting a modern development in 
the lumber industry. 


May Import Canadian Labor 


Banoor, ME., Jan. 31.—Despite the vehement 
opposition of organized labor both thru its ac- 
credited leaders and Government officials amen- 
able to labor influences, a very important decision 
has just been rendered by the United States 
Department of Labor in response to appeals 
from Maine lumber interests urgently made 
since last autumn. The decision is one which 
may have far reaching importance in setting a 
precedent. Secretary of Labor Davis has 
ruled that lumber companies in this State may 
import woodsmen from Canada and the Mari- 
time Provinces for work in the Maine woods. 

This is in contravention of the law forbid- 
ding importation of labor under contract, but 
President James Q. Gulnac, of the Maine 
Chamber of Commerce, succeeded in securing 
favorable action. As head of the State cham- 
ber, and realizing the need of salvaging im- 
mediately and so far as possible all the bud 
worm killed spruce timber, Mr. Gulnae inter- 
viewed various lumber interests, including the 
Great Northern Paper Co., which is endeavoring 
to cut out such wood on its extensive timber 
lands. He found that this company in partic- 
ular was hampered by a great scarcity of woods 
labor and that help was not coming into the 
country from Canada as usual. Believing that 
something could be done to help the situation, 
Mr. Gulnae asked the company to join in an 
application for permission to recruit woodsmen 
from Canada. He took the application to 
Montreal, got it approved, followed it to Wash- 
ington, and is now successful in getting the 
secretary of labor to allow the Great Northern 
to send, in this particular instance, to Canada 
for labor and to import up to 2,000 woodsmen 
for the present crisis. 

Requests from other sources are still pending 
for more lenient interpretations of the national 
immigration laws, to meet the acute situation 
which logging operators insist exists because of 
a great shortage of experienced woodsmen on 
this side of the international boundary. Few 
unemployed men found at New England urban 
centers are willing to go into the woods, and 
lumber employers say those who will are mostly 
inexperienced and inefficient and demand un- 
reasonably high wages. 


is done to check the destruction of our forests, 
we are sure to feel the effects in climatic 
changes, decreased rainfall and the gradual 
drying up of the wonderful living streams, 
which are the most attractive feature of the 
Ozark region,’’ says Frederick Dunlap, secre- 
tary of the Missouri Forestry Association, 
which is behind the bill providing for a State 
board of forestry to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor of that State. The bill was introduced 
into the Missouri legislative body by Senators 
Ff. H. Farris, of Rolla, and Representative 
George W. Stivers, of Piedmont. 

Six members are to serve on this board with- 
out compensation. It will conduct a campaign 
of education to disseminate information con 
cerning the benefits of scientific forestry. 

It will also investigate and determine the 
best trees for growing in Missouri and advise 
the owners and managers of forest lands con- 
cerning them. 

Expanded upon, the bill will have some of the 
following features: It shall endeavor to husband 
the present resources in such a manner as to 
assure timber as a Missouri product indefinitely. 

The bill provides that the State board of for- 
estry shall collect data relative to the forest 
conditions of the State and utilize them with 
particular reference to the communities in which 
they are located, and the requirements of the 
wood using industries of Missouri. 

The board is to investigate forest fires and 
to advise measures for their control. 


Work of this board will encompass the prep- 
aration of the soil for the seed; for the plant- 
ing of seedlings; the gathering and care of 
forest seeds and their preparation for plant- 
ing; the establishment of stands of trees; the 
care and cultivation of growing stands and their 
protection from the elements, from fungi and 
other plants, from animals, both wild and do- 
mestic, and from human agency; the harvest- 
ing of stands and parts of stands; the sale of 
forest products of all kinds including rights to 
utilize incidental products and to enjoy those 
natural advantages which forests afford. 

The State board of forestry shall secure all 
lands either by gift, purchase or condemnation. 
If land acquired is clearly unfit for forestry 
purposes, with the approval of the governor, 
the lands may be sold. 

In short, the board will do everything p0s 
sible to enhance the value of the timber re 
sources of Missouri. 
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A BRIEF STORY 


of the 


Thos. E. Coale Lumber Co. 


The “White House” and “Cabinet” 


in Independence Town 


Portraying with Pen and Camera a Lumber Service That Is 
Successtully Meeting the Exacting Demands of Present Day 
Buyer and Consumer 


There are in the United States approximately five hundred 


species of trees. 


Not every species is of commercial im- 


portance When sawn into lumber, but the majority of the 


species have certain uses for which they excel. 


Moreover 


these woods are scattered thruout the country, in many 


cases the source of supply being very 
distant and difficult of access to con- 
sumers who can make best use of the 
woods. Quality of lumber of the same 
species also varies materially; some- 
times there is as much difference in the 
quality of lumber 
sawn from two trees 
of the same species 
as there is between 
that sawn from two 
trees of different 
species. 

Itis very evident 
then that the mer- 
the 


best quality of any 


chandising of 


commercial wood 


for any use is a 


gigantic undertak- 
ing and yet is one 
which, successfully 
earned forward, is TY. FL DALRYMPLE, 
Vice President in 
Charge of Sales 


of inealeulable ad- 





GEORGE H. HERVEY, 
Vice President in 
Charge of Exports 


EARL CONRAD, 


Treasurer, Thomas KE. 


Coale Lumber Co. 








vantage alike to producers and consumers of lumber. To fill 


this need was the goal of the Vhomas [. Coale Lumber Co. 


upon its formation fourteen years ago. 


That this goal has 


been reached is well known by the statement which is fre- 


quently heard in both consuming and lumber circles : 


Thomas E. Coale, 
President 





JAMES ©. WOOD, 
V. Pres. in Charge East 


ern 


Distributing 


Yard 





hk. P. DRUMEL, | 
Comptroller and Chief 
Accountant 


“If it’s 
to be had, Coale has it.” The company 
has its headquarters in Philadelphia, and 
it has offices and connections so scattered 
throughout the country that it can and 


all 


sumers in all sections of the country. 


does serve classes of lumber con- 


A Specialist in Pat- 
tern Stock 
‘The 


guiding spirit of the 


head and 
company is Thomas 
Probably 


lumberman = in 


le. Coale. 
no 


this country is bet 





ter or more favor- 
ably known than 
Mr. Coale, both be- 
cause of his exceed- 
ingly attractive per- 
deep 


sonality and 





and thoro knowl- 


ELY. edge of all phases 


and 


FREDERICK I. 
Director, Seeretary 


Mette of the lumber busi- 





JARDEN, 
Agent, in 
Publicity 


RICHARDS 
Purchasing 
Charge of 


LINCOLN CONRAD, 
Sales Manager for 
the Company 
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JOHN 8S. FAUCETT, HARRY WALTERS, 
Asst. Manager Wastern Looks After Ship Build 
Distributing Yard ers and Foundries 


ness and his willingness and desire tobe 
of service alike to producers and con- 
sumers of lumber. [lis keen business 
sagacity, his upright methods and the 
remarkable service he is able to afford 
thru supplying the right quality of lum- 
ber for any particular use, make him an 
outstanding figure in the lumber world. 
His early experience was largely with 
white pine and he still maintains a 
deep interest in that wood, and prob- 
ably no firm in the United States sells 
more white pine, and particularly high 
grade stock, than the Thomas I*. Coale 
Lumber Co. Despite the fact that the 
firm specializes in practically every 
wood, it may be said to be a “special 
specialist” in the marketing 
of white pine, particularly of 
pattern stock and of material 
suitable for the large foun- 
dries and big manufacturing 
interests. ‘The company is in 
position to supply the best 
quality of the best white 
pine from the best producing 
stock of 


regions, and the 


which it is particularly 
proud comes from mills lo- 
cated on the Menominee 


River in Wisconsin, which 





are cutting virgin white pine 


SAMUEL D. PETTIT, 
Mfg. Industry, N. Y. 
and Vicinity 








ROBERT McLEAN, 


Foreign Representative 





that is water cured before it 





GEORGE P. DEWITT, 
General Trade, Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity 











A. N. HAWKINS, 
Asst. to Sales Manager 











JOSEPH SALVATOR, J. 
Special Trade of East- 
ern Distributing Yard 


W. HENRY, 
Local Philadelphia and 
Vicinity Trade 


is sawn. Water cured white pine when 
thoroly seasoned is the ideal material 
for pattern stock. So exceptional is the 
quality of its pattern lumber and _ the 
service it offers to consumers that it 
regularly supplies pattern lumber to 
customers as far west as Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and as far east as Bangor, Me. 


All Departments Housed in “‘The White 


House’’ 


Realizing the advantages of the head- 
quarters in close contact with the east- 
ern distributing yard of the company, 
Mr. Coale purchased a_ building at 
Twenty-sixth Street and Susquehanna 
Avenue, directly across from the dis- 
tributing yard, and has fitted 
it up in a most efficient man- 
ner for an office. Vhis build- 
ing is called ‘The White 
House” and, true to its name, 
everything about it has been 
painted white. In remodel- 
ing the building the plans 
were carefully drawn, so that 
the greatest efficiency pos- 
sible could be maintained, 
and today all departments of 
the company are housed in 


this building with plenty of 





and all necessary 














= space 


Office of Thomas E. Coale, President of Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. equipment to take care of the 





OFFICE FORCE OF THE ‘‘WHITE HOUSE’’—HOME OF THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘‘White House’’ Sales Dept. Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. ‘‘White House’’ Accounting Dept. Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 
interests of the Thomas It. Coale Lumber Co. and all of the | of all classes of consumers and are passing this knowledge 
un firms with which it has dealings. This article is a story of | on to the proper officials, so that when any particular grade 
“The White Hlouse” in Philadelphia and the “Cabinet,” for any particular purpose is required the company can 
hen presided over by Thomas E. Coale, that administers a great supply it. The very largest industrial consumers—the rail- 
rial lumber business and plays such an important part ina great roads, furniture manufacturers, ship and car builders—have 
the industry. time after time been surprised at the great service offered by 
ee Eapests Take Care of Spaced Rewsiveneae the pines és mecagena —— = in a dihe-si6s rn 
the right stock for special requirements. ‘The manufacturers 
- No lumber company in this country has greater facilities with which the company is connected have the very finest 
ity, or a better record for caring for the needs of industrial con- of standing timber and it is the policy of Mr. Coale, per- 
sumers and retail lumbermen than the Thomas It. Coale — sonally, to secure a careful understanding of the ability of 
ite Lumber Co. It is particularly pertinent to note that its any manufacturer to fill any order that may be placed before 
business has been specially organized so that experts take the Thomas I. Coale Lumber Co. places any orders. 

} care of special requirements. ‘These experts are not men Big concerns appreciate the right sort of service and it is 
ud- who are content to stand still, but are men who are con- — significant therefore that of its industrial trade 90 percent 
St- tinually studying the changing and increasing requirements — of the customers of the company are concerns that are rated 
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Office of the Export Dept. Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 
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The ‘‘White House’’ Dining Room for Employees 
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vantage of maintaining a large yard in a 
city such as Philadelphia with excellent 
railroad facilities was well shown during 

s 





the greatest severity of the car shortage. 
During the most severe period of the car 


shortage much freight was unloaded daily 
in Philadelphia, and these cars being i 
available for outgoing shipments, the | 
Vhomas I. Coale Lumber Co. was in posi- 
tion to supply the needs of its customers 
in an exceptionally efficient and satisfying 
manner. ‘This illustrates very clearly the 
advantage to the consumer of maintain- 
ing such a distributing yard in which all 
varieties of wood are assembled and held 








for just such emergencies and to fill rush 





orders at any time. \ 
The Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co.'s 
business is national in its scope. It caters 
Partial View Eastern Distributing Yard Completely Stocked With the Choicest Lumber particularly to the industrial trade and 
that America Can Produce (in Oval) Jim Wood, Yard Manager. every class of lumber needed by industrial 


at $1,000,000 or more. Vo illustrate the 
thoroness with which the company has 
equipped itself to care for its customers 
may be cited the large stock of hardwood 
rug poles carried on hand at the Philadel- 
phia distributing yard. The Thomas I. 
Coale Lumber Co. annually distributes 
large quantities of hardwood rug. poles 
to the large carpet and rug manufacturers. 
The company has very thoroly studied 
the needs of the large rug and carpet 
manufacturers, as it has the requirements 
of all industrial consumers, and thus put 
itself in a position to render maximum 
service, 
Distributing Yard a Feature of Service 
The company makes direct shipments 
from mills and also maintains in Phila- 





delphia a gigantic yard to take care of 


rush orders of its customers. ‘lhe ad- Great Shed Stocked With Qt. Oak, Thick Ash, Maple, Poplar, W. P. Pattern Stock etc. 








N. ©. WAGGONER, Yellow Pine Dept. Office of R. M. Morriss, Vice President and Manager Yellow Pine Dept. 
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mendous business in railroad 






consumers. does a tre- 


material, sells large 
tities of 
building, while the Govern- 


thru 


quan- 


lumber for home 


ment, its army and 
navy departments, is a large 
purchaser of the company. 
After firmly establishing 
itself of 


white pine, spruce and hem- 


as a distributer 





lock, the company added 
North Carolina pine, hard- 
woods of all descriptions, 


longleaf and shortleaf south- 


SS ——————— 


ern pine, Douglas fir, Idaho 


CARTER 
in Charge of Chicago 


rn. M. MORRISS, 
Vice Pres. and Manager 
St. Louis Office 


white pine, California and 
Oregon white pine, Califor- 
nia sugar pine, redwood, white cedar, cypress, as well as a 
multitude of other woods which have important uses but 
l‘urthermore, be- 
the 
trade, the company was able to make favorable connections 


the names of which are less common. 


cause of Mr. Coale’s intimate knowledge of lumber 
with large and dependable manufacturers in all districts, 
thus putting it in an exceptional position to supply the 
requirements of large buyers of lumber regardless of their 
needs. 


Exceptionally Capable Personnel 


The entire personnel of the Thomas I. Coale Lumber Co. 
is exceptionally efficient and alert. Mr. Coale, thru his keen 
judgment of human nature and his appreciation of the 


necessity for capable assistants, has surrounded himself 


with unusually capable men. [very department is in charge 
of a specialist who is eminently fitted to serve the needs of 
buyers and manufacturers. The board of directors is an 
exceptionally strong one, and has upon it not only many of 
the ablest members of the firm, but such very prominent 
financiers and business men as J. A. Ilarris, jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia, and 
C. A. Harris, jr., president, of the Franklin Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia. ‘These banks are among the strongest in the 
Fast and are entirely separate institutions. 


Perhaps no better idea of the scope of the business of the 


company and the care with which it has been organized to 
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Y. F. BALL. 
Manager of Pacific 
Coast Dept. 





II. 


Office 


Hardwood and Pacific Coast Dept. St. Louis Office Thomas E. Coale Lbr. Co. 





give service to consumers, 
not only in this country but 
in 


lands, be 


thru 


foreign can 


gained than glancing 





over pages 1, 2 and 5 of this 
article where the names and 
titles of many of the promi- 
nent men connected with the 
firm are given. 

The company is not only 
doing a tremendous domestic 


business but has been very 
successful in the export 
trade where the name 


“Coate” 


widely and favorably known 


as 








is becoming 





MANNY, : : N. C. WAGGONER, 
as it is all over this in charge St. Louis 
Pine Dept. 
country. 
The officers of the Thomas I. Coale Lumber Co., are: 


President—Thomas I. Coale. 

Vice president in charge of sales—Thomas I. Dalrymple. 
Vice president in charge of exports—George I]. Ilervey. 
Vice president in charge of eastern distributing yard 


James C. Wood. 


Vice president-manager St. Louis office—-Rk. M. Morriss. 
‘Treasurer—Earl Conrad. 
Secretary—Irederick H. ly. 


Comptroller—I. P. Drumel. 


Chicago and St. Louis Offices Well Equipped 


To better care for constantly expanding its business and 
get nearer the source of supply and in closer touch with 
consumers, the Thomas I. Lumber Co. 
branch office April 15, 1922, at St. Louis, Mo., occupying 
rooms 1359-1364 in the Arcade Building, and some time later 


Coale opened a 


opened a Chicago office in Room 650 of the McCormick 
Building, both of these offices being placed under the gen- 
eral management of R. M. (Rube) Morriss a vice president 
of the company. 

Mr. Morriss is a Vexan and his early life was spent at mills 
in and around Texarkana and Shreveport, La. Coming to 
St. Louis about fifteen years ago as vice president and sales 
of the 
largest wholesale yellow pine concerns in St. louis, he 


manager of the Van Cleave Lumber Co., then one 


established an enviable record as a salesman. [’or six years 


previous to his connection with the Thomas It. Coale Lum- 





JOHN WEIGANT, 
Hardwood Dept. 
Manager 
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Appalachian Spruce 


North Carolina Pine 








Gulf Coast Red Cypress Longleaf Yellow Pine 


EXAMPLES OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN TIMBER FROM WHICH OUR LUMBER IS MANUFACTURED 


her Co. he was in charge of sales for the W. ‘Tl. Ferguson Co., 
handling, stocks from the nine mills owned or controlled by 
the Ferguson-Buchanan interests in Vexas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas. Annual sales frequently reached 300,000,000 feet. 

While these offices are expected to augment domestic 
sales of southern pine and hardwoods, and increase buying 
facilities for the Philadelphia offices, special attention was 
to be given railroad requirements. As the railroads make 
use of large quantities of Pacific coast products, southern 
yellow pine and southern oak and hardwoods, a department 
under each of the above titles -was established at the St. 
|.ouis office. A search was then made for men best equipped 
by experience and ability to manage each department. 


ed es 


Inspires Respect and Confidence 


Nicolas Clemence Waggoner was secured for the yellow 
pine department. Crisp, clear, clean cut and courteous to 
the highest degree, he inspires respect and confidence by his 
appearance and method of doing business. Ile first entered 
the lumber business at Fort Worth, Vex., in 1904. Succes- 
sive upward steps in the lumber world finally brought him 
to the attention of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., which 
secured his services for covering lowa and Illinois territory. 
Ile made such an excellent record in: this territory that he 
was called to the main office as assistant sales manager. 
He remained with that company ten years, the last seven 





FROM THIS GREAT MILL THE COALE LUMBER CO. DRAWS SOME OF ITS SUPPLIES OF DOUGLAS FIR TIMBERS AND LUMBER 
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VIEW OF A PART OF NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Ile resigned this position 
the 


being yellow pine sales manager. 


to assume his present one with Thomas I. Coale 


Lumber Co. 
Familiar with Every Feature of Hardwood Trade 


J. F. Weigant, manager of the hardwood department, has 
spent twenty-five years exclusively in the hardwood busi- 
ness, during this time securing mill, selling and consuming 
experience, the last being received in the manufacture of 
flooring, furniture and freight cars. He has been connected 
with some of the largest producers and consumers in the 
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California Redwood Douglas Fir 
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PLANT, PRODUCING EVERYTHING IN N. C. PINE 


country and there is no feature of the hardwod business 
with which he is not familiar. He has personally supervised 
the manufacture of millions of feet of oak car stock, ex- 
perience which will be particularly helpful as the Thomas 
IX. Coale Lumber Co. is specializing in railroad material of 
all kinds. 


Well Versed in West Coast Products 
©. Hl. Ball, who has assumed direction of the Pacific coast 
department, originally was a southern piner, having until 
about five years ago been identified with the Dall interests 
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California Sugar Pine Western Soft Pine 


EXAMPLES OF PACIFIC COAST TIMBER FROM WHICH OUR LUMBER IS MANUFACTURED 
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at Ball, Alexandria and Pol- 
lock, La. lor the last five 
years, however, he has been 
on the Pacific coast acquiring 
a thoro first hand knowledge 
of manufacturing and selling 
of west Coast products. He 
served during the war in the 
spruce production division 
and made a_ particularly 
good record for himself after 
the armistice, first as one of 
the organizers and then as 
secretary-manager of — the 
Western Oregon ‘Tie & 
Lumber Association. 

The Chicago office, in 
charge of Carter I]. Manny, 
is directly under the supervi- 
sion of the St. Louis office. 
Mr. Manny knows the lumber business from top to bottom. 
Before starting out as a lumber salesman Mr. Manny went 
to Philadelphia and entered the Wharton School of Finance 
& Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, doing 
special work and taking special courses. Ile was especially 
energetic and successful in his study of modern business 
and railroad methods and at the close of his course at the 
university, moved to Michigan City, Ind., beginning his 
career as a lumber salesman, at which he achieved signal 





Mountain White Oak Supplies Us 
With Lumber of the Best 
Figure and Texture. 


SUCCESS. 

Thomas F. Dalrymple, vice president in charge of sales, 
is an exceedingly capable and well known lumberman. He 
has occupied positions of trust with the company for many 
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Menominee River Plant Manufacturing Cork White Pine Pattern 
Stock, A Specialty of Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 





Yard and Shipping Tram at Appalachian Spruce Mill 
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years and is fully accord 
with Mr. Coale regarding 
giving service to the buyers 
and sellers of lumber alike. 
Mr. Dalrymple is ably sup- 
ported in his work by Lin- 
coln Conrad, the sales mana- 
ger. Mr. Conrad has always 
been a very careful student 
of those things which make 
satisfied customers and has 
done a great deal to make and 
keep “Coale Service” at the 
top. Another and extremely 
valuable man in the sales 
department is A. Newton 
Ilawkins, assistant to the 
sales manager. 

Itrederick IH. Ely, as well 
as occupying the office of 
secretary of the Thomas If. Coale Lumber Co., 1s a director 
and its counsel. Ilis clear grasp of business affairs, his 
knowledge of legal matters and his understanding of the 
lumber busine ss, not only place him in a position to be of 
great service to the company, but to its customers as well. 

Another officer of the company who is held in high regard 
by those with whom he comes in contact is Earl Conrad, the 
treasurer. Mr. Conrad is ever willing and eager to be ol 
service to buyers or sellers, as many lumbermen or lumber 
buyers can well attest. 
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We Are White Pine Pattern Stock 
Specialists—Our Stock Comes 
from Such Timber as This. 


Officials in Charge of Lumber Distribution 


James C. Wood is a respected official of the company. It 





Our Water Cured White Pine Pattern Stock at Mill Where It 1s 
Air Dried. 
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is thru his knowledge of the requirements of purchasing of 
lumber that much of the success of shipments from the east- 
ern distribution yard is due. Mr. Wood is ably assisted by 
ohn S. Faucett, who is assistant manager of the eastern 
distributing yard. It is no small task to assemble in one 
yard and properly care for the many grades and species of 
wood handled by the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co., but, 
due to capable management, no yard runs more smoothly 
or efficiently than this one. 

The export business of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. 
has been increasing steadily. George H. Hervey, a vice 
president of the company, is in charge of exports. Mr. 
Hervey is thoroly familiar with the requirements of buyers 
in foreign countries and at the same time he appreciates and 
has full knowledge of the needs of manufacturers of lumber 
in this country. For this reason the Thomas E. Coale Lum- 
ber Co. has been especially successful in rendering service, 
not only to foreign buyers, but to manufacturers in this 
country who wish to export soft woods—or hardwoods. 
Robert McLean, foreign representative of the company, is 
especially equipped to care for this end of the business. 


Other Big Men for Big Jobs 


E. P. Drumel is comptroller and chief accountant of the 
company, and so efficiently manages his department that it 
is a real service to all who have dealings with the company. 

The purchasing agent of a company of such prominence 
as the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. has a big job and a 
big man is required. The man who is doing this work suc- 
cessfully is Richards Jarden. In addition to his duties as 
purchasing agent, Mr. Jarden is in charge of publicity, 
which, in itself, is no small job. 

Samuel D. Pettit devotes his attention to the industrial 
trade in New York and vicinity. His long experience and 
wide knowledge in the lumber business, as well as his ac- 
quaintance with purchasing agents, makes it possible for 
him to render exceptional service. Harry Walters, an ex- 
pert on shipbuilding lumber and the requirements of foun- 
dries, looks after this trade in the East and is well known 
wherever such lumber is bought. Joseph Salvator handles 
special trade at the eastern distributing yard. George P. 
DeWitt looks after the general trade in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, while J. W. Henry attends to local Philadelphia 
and vicinity trade. 


Employees Codéperation Big Factor in Firm’s Success 
While others of the employees of the Thomas E. Coale 


Lumber Co. are not here mentioned by name, President 
Thomas E. Coale feels that their spirit, their efforts and 
their hearty codperation whether in the office, yard or else- 
where is responsible in no small measure for the success 
and exceptional service the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. is 
able to give and which has assisted it so materially to elevate 
itself to the enviable position it occupies. 

The Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. takes an interest in 
every phase of the lumber business and in those organiza- 
tions which do so much to build it up and make it better. It 
is a member of the Railway Business Association, Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, the National Hardwood Lumber Association, the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, the 
Philadelphia Lumber Exchange, and the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. 


President Active in Various Organizations 


Thomas E. Coale, president of the Thomas E. Coale Lum- 
ber Co. and the dominating influence in bringing this con- 
cern to its present high standing and influence in the trade, 
personally has a host of warm friends in and out of the 
lumber industry, not only in Philadelphia, but in all sections 
of the country. Mr. Coale is a director of the Franklin 
Trust Co., and a member of the Racquet Club, the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, City Club and the Orpheus Club of Phila- 


delphia. 
Service of the Right Kind 


Buyers for all departments are kept at the mills seeking 
choice offerings, searching out the best sources of supply, 
placing difficult or unusual orders where they will receive 
the best attention and speeding up the loading and for- 
warding of orders already booked. Not the least importaat 
part of the duty of these men at the mills is to see that the 
largest possible proportion of available equipment is put at 
the disposal of those manufacturers from which the cus- 
tomers of the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. are supplied. 

With an exceptionally able corps of assistants, both in 
the East and at the Chicago and St. Louis offices, backed by 
its well known and highly respected president, Thomas E. 
Coale, the Thomas E. Coale Lumber Co. may be expected 
to continue its remarkable progress, which is founded upon 
giving service of the right kind to buyers and producers in 
all sections of the United States as well as abroad. 


[This article by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is designated “advertisement” 
under the provisions of the Postal Act of Aug. 24, 1912.] 





Orders Far in Excess of Production 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—In his month’s re- 
view of the business outlook in the current issue 
of Frost Pine Barks, R. B. Bearden, general 
sales manager of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., makes a valuable suggestion to dealers 
whom he advises to make immediate surveys of 
the requirements of their communities, and then 
thru their regular source of supply arrange to 
protect the business that they will be called upon 
to handle. At the same time he directs atten- 
tion to the fact that orders now booked with 
manufacturers are far in excess of production. 
The review in full is as follows: 

Transportation difficulties started away back 
last August and continued acute up to early in 
December. Since that time a decided improvement 
has taken place which gives hope that sufficient 
equipment will be available to take care of the 
present increased volume of business which mills 
now have on order files. This increase is due 
Primarily to difficulties of last year’s poor trans- 
portation resulting in the depletion of the retail- 
ers’ stocks, which dealers are now endeavoring to 
bring back to normal. 

_ Building contracts awarded during 1922 were far 
in excess of our most sanguine anticipation. 
Records prove an amazing increase of 42 percent 
over the preceding year, the largest in the history 
of this country. There is every good reason to 
believe that estimates for a building program 
amounting to $2,500,000,000 expenditure for 1923 
will be fully realized. 

, = anticipated diversity of the 1923 building 
Perations, as mentioned in the November Barks, 
Promises well for the entire lumber industry. 


These operations will not be confined to the cities 
or the rural sections. They are of comprehensive 
scope and include all classes of construction. The 
advent of this gigantic program is now upon us 
and in some instances it is in full swing, which is 
proved by increased sales by retailers over the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The writer is cognizant of the fact that there 
has been a noteworthy advancement in the mer- 
chandising practices in the lumber business during 
the last five years. The dealer fully accepts his 
responsibility to serve his community well. The 
evidence of this stewardship is manifested in the 
heavy purchases made immediately following the 
close of last year’s business. 

The manufacturer also must be alert to his re- 
sponsibility and in times of stress, such as are 
indicated in the near future, exercise every effort 
at his command to direct his product to take care 
of the most urgent requirements that present 
themselves. 

The dealer who has not fortified himself and re- 
plenished his stock to meet future demands should 
make an immediate survey of the requirements of 
his community and set about thru his regular 
source of supply to protect the business that he 
will be called upon to handle. 

The manufacturer who has not awakened to the 
probable necessity of rationing his lumber in the 
near future, due to badly broken and depleted 
stocks at his mill, should also make a survey of 
his situation and even stress efforts in the manu- 
facture of all items in which the greatest shortage 
appears. 

Orders booked now are far in excess of pro- 
duction. The dealer should not expect any 
more from the manufacturer than it is humanly 
possible for him to do. The dealer in protection 
of his business should place his orders with 


manufacturers whose stocks Indicate that those 
particular items wanted will be available for 
shipment at a time to meet his requirements. 
This is a suggestion of a warm and friendly 
codperation which the dealer can give to the 
manufacturer at this time. 


To Wed Danish Prince 


OTTawa, ONT., Jan. 29.—Announcement has 
been made here of the engagement of Prince 
Erie, second son of King Christian, of Den- 
mark, and Miss Lois Booth, granddaughter of 
J. R. Booth, the 96-year old lumber king of the 
Ottawa region. Following the announcement 
it was discovered that the prince could not 
marry a commoner without the proper authority, 
and he has cabled Danish government officials 
for that authority. Prince Eric and Miss Booth 
met in Calgary, Alta., two years ago. The 
prince has a ranch and dairy farm on the out- 
skirts of that city where he is making a study 
of the dairying industry in the interests of the 
Danish government. Miss Booth’s grandfather, 
J. RK. Booth, is one of Canada’s wealthi- 
est and most widely known lumbermen, not 
only because of his wealth and extremely hardy 
old age, but because of his experience and abil- 
ity as a practical lumberman of the early days. 
He was one of the pioneers of the Chaudiere 
River and then of the Ottawa River lumbering 
operations and is still one of the largest opera- 
tors in those regions. " 
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West Coast Millmen Discuss Traffic, Trade Conditions, 
Kiln Drying, Standardization and Use of Wood Waste 


PorTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—A large and repre- 
sentative gathering of Pacific coast lumbermen 
attended the special meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association held in the Portland 
Hotel here today. The discussions were in- 
tensely interesting and showed the many for- 
ward steps being made in practical operation 
and conservation work. All lumbermen face 1923 
with great confidence, and the unanimous opin- 
ion expressed at the meeting was that good 
business is assured for at least the first six 
months of this year. On the subject of business 
conditions, J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, Seattle, Wash., gave a comprehensive 
review. J. N. Teal, general counsel for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, reviewed traffic 
matters, calling particular attention to the pro- 
posed consolidation of various transcontinental 
rail systems. 


A report of the result of an experimental saw- 
dust carbon briquet plant, which has been op- 
erated at Centralia, was received with a great 
deal of interest. Just outside the assembly 
room was a practical demonstration of a use of 
these sawdust briquets. A heater had been set 
up and a fire made with briquets was going 
during the entire day. 


The kiln drying of common fir lumber was 
another interesting and constructive subject 
discussed. 


A buffet luncheon was served in a room ad- 
joining the assembly room, so that the sessions 
were practically continuous, with only a short 
recess during the time that lunch was served. A 
happy mood on the part of all lumbermen pres- 
ent was prevalent thruout the day, and was indi- 
cated by various sallies of wit. 


During the luncheon hour, a subject which was 
accorded a great deal of attention was the time 
and place for the next annual Northwest Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Tournament. Upon the ably 
presented invitation of J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, 
the place chosen was the Seattle Golf & Country 
Club and the tentative date placed during the 
first week of May. 


Stock Sheet Shows Market Strength 


During the meeting the following stock sheet, 
indicating the unsold stocks on hand at 116 
mills on Jan. 1, was distributed to the members, 
being concrete evidence of the strong position of 
the fir market. 

A. C. Dixon, president, called the meeting to 
order about 10:30. He promised a short pro- 
gram for the day and then advertised a wonder- 
fully interesting program for the annual meet- 
ing, which will be held in Seattle, Feb. 23. 


Engineer Reports on Briquet Making 


W. A. Lurenberger, engineer of Tacoma and 
the originator of the movement for the manu- 
facture of sawdust carbon briquets, gave a re- 
port on the result of the experimental plant 
which has been operated at Centralia for the 
last five months. He said in part as follows: 


About a year and one-half ago, with my asso- 
ciate, Mr. Dumbleton, I conducted a number of 
experiments in a laboratory on the subject of pro- 
ducing high grade fuel from sawmill waste. Being 
convinced of the merits of the idea, we submitted 
the subject to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and about seventeen manufacturers con- 
tributed to a fund to carry on the experimental 
plant at Centralia where we have worked very 
hard for the last five months, and have been suc- 
cessful in making carbon briquets on a_ basis 
whereby they can be economically produced and 
successfully sold and used. 

There is nothing new in the process of taking 
the mill waste and putting it into retort and mak- 
ing charcoal. However, there is a new process 
for briqueting charcoal after it is powdered wherein 
the only substance used is a small quantity of 
fuel oil in addition to the binder material, which 
is made from the distillation of the wood in the 
process of producing charcoal. A soft briquet is 
produced and this is put in an oven which takes 
out part of the binder in the form of water, and 
in our experiment we have made briquets that 
will stand seven hundred pounds pressure. 


Mr. Lurenberger estimated the operating cost 


based on a sixty ton per day plant, giving as the 
investment in plant $100,000, and the cost of 


manufacturing, exclusive of the sawmill waste, 
$5 a ton loaded on cars. In calculation as to 
cost, including the waste material, this matter 
was figured at $1.50 per unit. It takes two 
units of mill waste to make one ton of briquets, 
and on this basis, the briquets would cost $8 per 
ton. 

The briquets manufactured have proved to be 
a very superior fuel. They produce no smoke 
nor soot, and only about 2 percent ash, and are 
therefore adaptable for almost any use from 
domestic to uses of the metallurgist. 


Experiments were conducted by the Doty 
Lumber & Shingle Co. using these briquets in 
logging donkeys and also in locomotives. The 
Shay locomotive pulled ten empty flats up an 8 
percent grade without any loss in steam pres- 
sure, and with absolutely no sparks, which would 
create a fire hazard in the woods. The briquet- 
ing is self sustaining on mill waste with the ex- 
ception of about 1 percent fuel oil, which is 
added to the binder. 


It is planned during the coming week to or- 
ganize a corporation which will control this 
briqueting process and steps will be taken in the 
very near future to place large commercial 
plants in northwestern cities. 


On calling upon a number of members to ex- 
press their opinion regarding business condi- 
tions and the outlook for the present year, Presi- 
dent Dixon pointed out that, as chairman of the 
meeting, he was for the first time in history 
using a ‘‘silver dollar’’ in place of a gavel, 
giving the inference that lumbermen are more 
prosperous than at other times in the past. 


Robert B. Allen, seeretary-manager of the 
association, on request stated that 135 mills re- 
porting for the association barometer have 
600,000,000 feet of unshipped business on their 
books, and that the volume of orders last week 
was by far the greatest in the history of the in- 
dustry. It was estimated that 600,000,000 feet 
of unshipped orders would mean from six to 





UNSOLD STOCK AT 116 MILLS ON JAN. 1, 1923 


Per- 
centage 

On hand Normal of 
Flooring— Feet Feet normal 
ant No: 2 9.8; ssw 2,019,918 4,334,588 46.60 
ee eee 5,205,846 11,036,349 47.17 
aaa 3,721,616 4,959,510 75.04 
1x4 No. 2&b s.g.... 4,346,162 8,369,270 51.93 
Di (aaa wee 2,736,383 3,870,414 70.70 
1x6 No. 2&b s.g..... 1,766,199 3,985,106 44.32 
Bees lsitalbiehs 1,647,228 2,145,666 76.77 

Ceiling 

5/8x4 No. 2&b 5,585,191 8,383,655 66.62 
; eer 1,961,734 3,456,800 56.75 


1,605,493 3,523,909 45.56 
936,369 


1,829,203 


sorsieras 4,588,859 


11,599,745 39.56 


ee ae 3,687,370 4,810,659 76.65 
Rough strips— 
1x4 A.d.—-k.d. green 7,681,808 10,824,021 70.97 
1x6 A.d.—k.d. green 9,363,176 13,650,935 68.59 
Boards— 
1x 8 No.1com. S1S_ 8,761,428 18,874,252 46.42 
1x10 No.1 com. S1S 4,925,742 13,934,204 35.35 
1x12 No.1 com. S1S 4,765,222 11,768,886 40.49 


Shiplap— 


1x 8 No.1 com. . 15,114,433 28,949,306 52.21 





1x10 No. 1 com. 3,723,873 13,827,973 26.93 
Rough— 
1x 8 No. 1 com. 8,547,867 17,444,627 49.00 
1x10 No. 1 com. 3,658,576 9,157,887 39.95 
1x12 No. 1 com. 1,987,324 7,640,615 26.01 
Dimension No. 1 
Common— 
2x4-2x12, 8/20’ 
i) | ae 78,542,477 170,374,137 46.10 
2x4-2x12, 22/24’ 
SUE 3,530,837 6,897,513 51.19 
2x4-2x12, 26/32’ 
SDS) a 721,912 1,616,824 44.65 
2x4-2x12, 8/20’ 
ES ere 7,579,136 37,483,363 20.22 
2x4-2x12, 22/24’ 
a aaa 472,563 2,214,447 21.34 
2x4-2x12, 26/32’ 
es eee 190,781 818,451 23.31 
Total above 
AUCTOS s.ciscaie's 199,375,522 487,782,815 45.54 
Eleven mills included above, report no “Stock 
on hand.” 


seven weeks’ entire production of the mills re- 
porting. 


Trade Conditions Are Discussed 


J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle, starting the trade 
discussion, said that in his estimation the big- 
gest thing for millmen to eonsider at the present 
time is labor. He stated that in territory where 
his mills are located there is at present a plen- 
tiful supply of labor and that living costs have 
declined to such an extent that there is no justi- 
fication for wage increases except as they might 
be based on higher prices being secured for lum- 
ber. He pointed out that this was a considera- 
tion which might be maintained only tempo- 
rarily. 

He spoke of a recent trip to the Atlantic coast, 
where he was gratified to find that west Coast 
lumber had gained a permanent foothold, and he 
predicted that it would become the greatest 
single market for the products of the Pacific 
coast forests. He called attention to the den- 
sity of population and the fact that this terri- 
tory has not the close-in source of supply that 
the southern California market has. He fore- 
casted shipments aggregating one billion feet of 
fir by water to Atlantic coast points for 1924, 


Americas Can Prosper Without Europe 


Mr. Bloedel also expressed it as his opinion 
that it was a fallacy to think that this country 
could not prosper without prosperity in Europe 
and cited business conditions here as compared 
with torn-up conditions in Europe during the 
last few months. He said this country, together 
with Canada and South America, is not de- 
pendent on Europe, and insisted that the pros- 
perity of this country is not temporary and that 
we are independent of Europe and are today the 
money center of the world. 

On the other hand, he insisted that there is a 
limit to the price which west Coast lumber will 
bring; that there is a point where high prices 
produce a buyers’ strike, and that lumber manu- 
facturers should be careful about too rapid price 
advancing. 

Mr. Bloedel also stated that the Great North- 
ern and Milwaukee railroads were still short of 
cars. 

Many manufacturers laid stress upon the in- 
advisability of rapid price advances and also 
the bad effect of rapidly increasing production, 
which would undoubtedly increase the cost. 

It is generally felt that further increases in 
prices and production will necessarily bring 
about increases in wages, and therefore increases 
in production cost. It was shown that the car 
situation is spotted. At many points, cars are 
adequate while at many others they are still 
considerably below requirements. 

It was also pointed out that while prices of 
today might justify some increase in costs, mills 
have many orders on their books which were 
taken at considerably lower prices. 

Clark W. Gould, formerly of the Forest Serv- 
ice and now connected with the Oregon-Ameri- 
can Lumber Oo., of Portland, gave a digest of a 
report of the Forest Service on experimenfs in 
kiln drying No. 1 common lumber at the 
Wheeler, Osgood plant at Tacoma recently. [Mr. 
Gould’s paper will appear in a later issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. ] 


Rail and Water Transportation 


J. N. Teal, counsel for the association, dis- 
cussing the proposed amalgamation of transcon- 
tinental railroad systems, briefly sketched the 
history of the law on this subject and the steps 
being taken by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He pointed out that there is a desire for 
consolidation among railroads and undoubtedly 
in some cases it is almost certain that the com- 
mission’s recommendations will be carried out. 
He pointed out that obviously these develop- 
ments will be of particular interest to lumber- 
men of the Pacific coast who are the largest 
shippers over western lines. As a result of his 
discussion of this subject, the president was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to study the 
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pineal 
situation and how the development may affect 
the lumber industry. 

Mr. Teal also gave a report of the activities of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
wherein he has represented the association . He 
also complimented very highly the association’s 
traffic department on its new rate book. He 
spoke of the great increase in the amount 
of lumber being shipped thru the Panama 
Canal to Atlantic coast points and predicted 
another development as one sure to come when 
lumber from Pacific coast points would be 
shipped by boat thru the canal and up the Mis- 
sissippi River to points in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. 

Cooperating in Standardization 


The standardization program—namely, the 
movement started by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, more than a year ago, was carefully 
outlined by President Dixon, who sketched the 
history of the movement and spoke of its im- 
portance. 


Californians Confer on 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 27.—The annual 
meeting of the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation was held at 730 
Call Building, Jan. 25, 
with a fair representa- 
tion of the affiliated 
lumber companies pres- 
ent. One of the impor- 
tant subjects taken up 
was the revision of 
grading rules. A report 
was made by the grad- 





W. J. WALKER, 
San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Elected a Director 





ing rules committee on 
the recent conference 
held at McCloud with a 
committee of the West- 
ern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

F. H. Lambert, general manager of the Me- 
Cloud River Lumber Co., was elected president 
of the association to succeed R. E. Danaher. 
Other officers elected were: 

Vice president—George D. Oliver, 
Mills. 


Treasurer—H, H. Cox, of the Sugar Pine Lum- 
ber Co. 


Secretary-manager—C. Stowell Smith. 

Directors—D. H. Steinmetz, James Danaher, jr., 
J. L. Reeder, W. R. Thorsen, W. H. Swayne, B. W. 
Adams, J. D. Spaulding, W. J. Walker, R. F. 
Pray, F. B. Hutchens, E. H. Cox, G. A. Krause. 
J. M. White, A. Davies, Fred Shallock, I. M. 
Johnson, J. P. Hemphill, F. J. Solinsky, jr., W. Y. 
Kellogg, O. C. Haslett, H. Rowe, W. T. Virgin, 
G. D. Oliver, R. D. Baker, F. H. Lambert, H. D. 
Mortenson, M. S. West, E. J. Grant, W. E. Lamm, 
J. 0. Goldthwaite, J. R. Shaw, James Tyson, E. M. 
Prescott, F. S. Murphy and J. K. Steiger. 


A. 8. Titus continues as traffic manager. 
Secretary’s Report 


According to the annual report of Secretary- 
manager C, Stowell Smith, 1922 witnessed the 
most substantial progress in the history of this 
association. Its policies and activities are now 
firmly understood not only locally but thruout 
the United States. The association has been 
accepted by buyers and sellers of lumber, as 
well as manufacturers, as the official repre- 
sentative of the pine lumber industry in this 
region, 

Membership rolls contain the names of forty- 
eight manufacturers of lumber. Four members 
resigned during the year—one on account of 
| Saag by other interests, two on account of 
a and one on the basis that the associa- 
pry service was of no value to it since all 
+t pad output was sold to wholesalers who kept 
ditin ormed on price and other market con- 
H ae Four new members were added—the 

utchinson Lumber Co., the Likely Lumber 





of Hobart 





He introduced George Gerlinger, president of 
the Willamette Valley Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore., 
who has been appointed by the trustees of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to repre- 
sent it on the consulting committee and has 
been made chairman of the softwood group on 
this committee. Mr. Gerlinger will have a very 
important mission to fulfill and will have the aid 
of the association’s staff, particularly L. A. Nel- 
son, secretary of the Portland district office, 
Chester Hogue, H. 8. Stronach and L. P. Keith, 
of the West Coast Forest Products Bureau. 

Mr. Gerlinger explained briefly the things that 
have been taken up and that are to be handled 
by his committee in the near future. He is 
leaving Feb. 1 for Chicago, where the consulting 
committee will hold sessions for a week. 


CONSIDER LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 26.—The Oregon mem- 
bers of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion held a special meeting after the general 
meeting here today to give consideration to 


measures now before the Oregon legislature 
which affect the lumber industry and particu- 
larly the employees. One of the measures threat- 
ens the compensation act, the movement of 
proposed legislation being to take away State 
aid. While the employers are not so vitally 
interested, it is felt that employees would suf- 
fer and thus the industry would feel the hard- 
ship. The State labor commissioner appeared 
before the meeting and outlined the effect of 
the proposed boiler inspection measure. The 
various reports were heard for the purpose of 
acquainting everybody with the facts. 

TESTS MADE BY the United States Bureau of 
Standards show that sole leather covered with 
stitches which are looped and locked near the 
center of the sole last longer than untreated 
leather. Wood fiber thread after being thoroly 
saturated with wax is used for stitching. The 
increase in wear is reported to be proportionate 
to the amount of fiber material added to the 
leather. 


Grades, Trade Names and Forest Problems 


Co., the Swan Lake Lumber Co., and the Castle 
Crag Lumber Co., which take the place of the 
Charles F. Ruggles Amador Sawmill, cut out. 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-two witnessed 
an evolution in association activities in an en- 
deavor to bring them absolutely in line with the 
law as expressed in various decisions handed 
down during the last two years. In March the 
statistical bureau was modified and since that 
time the serviees of the association have been 
made available to the public on a basis more 
liberal than that adopted by any other lum- 
ber manufacturers’ association. It is felt that 
this association as at present operated is 100 
percent within the law. Negotiations have been 
carried on with the Department of Commerce 
in an endeavor to formulate a definite, codp- 
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erative working agreement to cover all of the 
association’s statistical work. This project is 
still under consideration. 

At the last annual meeting the matter of 
establishing closer relations with the other soft 
pine producing regions was discussed and left 
to the judgment of a committee to study. No 
definite action has been taken other than to 
hold a joint meeting of the grading rules com- 
mittees of this association and the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association at McCloud. 
This meeting thoroly considered the rules of 
both associations and it was the unanimous 
opinion that an attempt should be made to work 
out a common set of rules for both regions. 
The chief inspector has been authorized to work 
with the chief inspector from the North along 
this line. 

During the year considerable controversy has 


arisen over lumber trade names, particularly 
‘‘California White Pine.’’ Both western pine 
associations and various Government depart- 
ments have been involved. This association has 
consistently maintained that its lumber prod- 
uet has never been sold under any other name 
and that this name will continue to be used 
regardless of any effort to change it. The Cali- 
fornia association concedes ‘‘ Western Soft 
Pine’’ as the general common name to be 
used for Pinus Ponderosa thruout its range, 
providing the trade names are also retained. 
A matter of importance in connection with 
trade names is the territory over which ‘‘Cali- 
fornia White Pine’’ shall apply. The member- 
ship of the California association is now gen- 
erally understood to be confined to California 
and the Klamath Falls region of southern 
Oregon. Lumber from territory outside this 
region is being shipped under the same trade 
name. Either the limits of association terri- 
tory should be expanded or some policy adopted 
to restrict the use of the trade name, if that is 
possible. 

Reference was made to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association with which the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association is affiliated, and its helpful work, 
especially thru its publicity department, which 
impresses upon the public the importance and 
fair-mindedness of the industry. It is grati- 
fying to report that this association has ratified 
an increase in National dues from 1% cents to 
2 cents a thousand feet on its production. This 
created a local financial problem, but one that 
is assumed in a worth while cause. 

Light Burning Experiments Discontinued 

This association is represented on the Cali- 
fornia forestry committee, which has continued 
its study of so-called ‘‘Light Burning,’’ and 
after three years’ sincere attempt to carry out 
the various plans proposed has not yet been 
able to find or devise a fire protective system 
based upon the light burning theory whien 
seems more practicable and economical than 
that already in effect on the national forests. 
Further experiments have therefore been dis- 
continued. The committee has endorsed an in- 
sect control law for California similar to that 
now effective in Oregon. This association is 
endorsing the passage of such a law as this 
legislation is made necessary by an outbreak of 
beetle infestation in northeastern California, 
apparently spreading from southern Oregon. 

The most important work of the grading 
bureau has been plant inspections and rein- 
spections at destination. From three to four 
inspectors have been constantly employed. 
About 150 visits were made during the year 
to members’ plants and approximately 1,385,000 
— of lumber checked, a slight increase over 
1921. 

A brief summary of conditions existing show 
the thoroly satisfactory situation in which the 
industry finds itself at the beginning of a new 
year. Early in the spring production was seri- 
ously curtailed due to late snow and serious 
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strikes, particularly in the northern part of the 


association’s territory. These factors held back 
a normal output and the industry did not really 
hit its stride until July, since which time lum- 
ber has been produced in excess of any period 
in the association’s history, so far as its records 
show. [The operations of a group of ten mills 
were studied.] Inventories, Jan. 1, 1922, were 
the highest in the history of the industry, rep- 
resenting an accumulation from the depressed 
year of 1921. These were increased somewhat 
in 1922 until the heavy demand of late spring 
started lumber moving in great volume and in 
spite of increased production the close of the 
year found stocks only 20 percent above the 
lowest ever recorded and somewhat less than 


the average for the last three years. In spite 
of car shortage and strike conditions, ship- 
ments have been maintained above the average 
thruout the year, the peak being reached in 
December. 


No Compensation for Assault 


MapIson, WIs., Jan. 29.—Any time a fore- 
man provokes an assault upon himself by the 
use of provocative language in speaking to his 
workmen, he can not collect compensation for 
injuries received, altho while in the course of 
his business, a ruling of the State industrial 
commission has established. The commission 
held that a foreman of a logging camp who was 


ee) 
struck by a discharged workman, was not ep. 
titled to compensation on the ground that his 
conduct created a hazard for himself for which 
the industry was not chargeable. 

This man is alleged to have cast a reflection 
upon the ancestry of one of his workmen. When 
he became conscious he discovered that his jaw 
had been fractured and numerous teeth knocked 
from his mouth, and at once started proces 
for compensation. 

‘We believe the foreman’s conduct has 
stamped him as the instigator of the cyclonic 
assault which followed this remark,’’ the com- 
mission said. ‘‘His action and words created 
a hazard to himself for which the industry ean 
not be made chargeable.’’ . 


dings 


Cedarmen Modify Post and Pole Specifica- 
tions—Vote to Start Advertising Campaign 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 30.—Reports of 
the secretary and various committees and dis- 
cussions as to methods of advertising white 
cedar products and as to the revision of official] 
specifications of white cedar poles, featured the 
first day of the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Northern White Cedar Association at the 
West Hotel. 

A crowded year of achievement in the inter- 
ests of white cedar producers and distributers 
was detailed in the report of Mr. Boucher, the 
secretary. 

Progress in Solving Traffic Problems 

First, in regard to railroad tariff and trans- 
portation problems, Mr. Boucher made the fol- 
lowing report: 


We were active in securing publication of a 
new tariff from our producing field to Illinois, 
Wisconsin etc. which does away with a number of 
individual tariffs, resulting in greater security in 
determining rates and relief from the annoyance 
of keeping tariffs uptodate. This tariff also ex- 
tends originating territory to producing sections 
not heretofore covered, and contains numerous de- 
creases in rates. 

We also continued negotiations toward changes 
in the relationship of rates to Mississippi Valley 
points, amounting to substantial reductions in pole 
rates. In this we were successful. We are still 
working for an extension of this adjustment, 
which will effect the entire Southeast. 

We opposed a proposal of Southwestern lines 
to make such tariff changes as would deprive us 
of an allowance for stakes on open cars on ship- 
ments to Texas, Louisiana ete. In this we were 
successful. 

We opposed a proposal by steel’ post manufac- 
turers for the establishment of a privilege of stop- 
ping enroute carloads of steel posts, for part un- 
loading, inducing disapproval of this proposition. 

We were successful in securing reduction in 
rates on our products to various points in Arkansas 
on the St. Louis & San Francisco railway. 

We menticn here the success of some years ago 


that attended our efforts in securing the light 
weight of cars where refuse was present and 


could not be conveniently removed. Unless actual 
weight is taken, there is small chance of obtaining 
an allowance on this account thru claim channels. 
Comparatively few members are a jailing them- 
selves of this privilege, having apparently for 
gotten that this office is still open to requests of 
this nature from the members of the Northern 
White Cedar Association. 

The present membership of the assdciation 
consists of thirty-nine firms. 


YVear’s Accomplishments of Committees 

After citing two instanees in which mis- 
leading advertising statements concerning the 
relative strength of cedar and pine poles, and 
the comparative longevity of wood and _ steel 
poles, were corrected thru intervention of the 
association, Mr. Boucher called attention to the 
amendment to the Revenue Act obtained thru 
activity of the legislation committee: 


You will probably recall that at our meeting in 
January, 1921, the meeting went on record as fa- 
voring specific duties on Canadian poles, in lieu of 
free entry, and that your legislation committee, 
at the 1922 meeting, reported still actively nego- 
tiating for more favorable rates. The work was 
continued in 1922, resulting in placing of shingles, 
posts, poles and ties on the free list, thru an 
amendment to the Revenue Act, introduced by 
Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota. 

Other extracts from the report follow: 

Your inspection committee considered modifica- 
tion of specifications as they pertain to crook in 
poles, time for peeling cedar, allowable percentage 
of ant eaten and worm scored poles, allowable dry 
strip or cat face, and may have some recommenda- 
tions to offer at this meeting. 

Your pole committee directed the preparation 
and distribution of a letter to all producers in our 





territory, citing the condition of the market and 
pole supply of particular sizes, suggesting, where 
possible, conforming to present day requirements 
This communication was favorably acknowledged 
by a number of firms of consequence. 

The secretary’s office took occasion to compile 
and distribute a comparative statement of strength 
of poles of northern white cedar, western red 
cedar and southern pine, which received favorable 
comment. 

Not only in the address of the president, 
W. B. Thomas, of Manistee, Mich., but in later 
informal discussion, members were urged to 
make more use of the services of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Thomas also pointed out that pro- 
ducing and merchandising interests should back 
railroad executives in their efforts to provide 
better transportation facilities, and that the 
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shortage of labor should be relieved by modifi- 
cation of immigration restrictions. 

Animated discussions as to the modification 
of northern white cedar pole specifications and 
as to advertising campaigns for white cedar 
posts and poles culminated in instructions to 
committees to bring in specific recommenda- 
tions at tomorrow’s session. 


Consider Ties and Pulpwood 


The tie committee, M. H. Schussler chairman, 
reported that stocks were being cleaned up by 
demands of the railroads, A big production 
in this region is not expected in 1923, because 
hardwoods are more profitably made up into 
lumber stocks and because the low price of pulp- 
wood prevents many operators from cutting tie 
timber where it grows largely with spruce pulp- 
wood. 

As to pulpwood, it was reported that produc- 
tion in Minnesota has been less than expected, 
due in many regions to heavy snows. Better 
prices are expected later. But the supply is 
fuller in Wisconsin and Michigan; weather has 
been more favorable to production; and no ad- 
vanee in prices is looked for. 


Secretary Furnishes Report on Stocks 
A detailed report of shipments of white cedar 





products furnished members by the secretary 
shows that shipments of 7-foot stocks in 1929 
were nearly double those during 1921; of 10 to 
14 feet, more than double; of 16- to 18-foot 
lengths, two and a half times as much as during 
192 and that substantial increases in the 
movement of all other lengths took place. In 
a report of stocks on hand Jan. 1 of this year 
as compared with Jan. 1, 1922, there are no 
striking differences, except in the case of 7-foot 
stocks, of which there are 3,000,000 pieces less 
on hand than a year ago. 

In every instance actual production during 
the season of 1921-22 exceeded estimated pro- 
duction, the production of 10- to 14-foot stocks 
having been nearly five times the estimate. 

Vaudeville and other entertainment features 
enlivened the ‘speechless’? banquet held in 
the evening at the West Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


M. H. Schussler, of the Coolidge-Schussler Co., 
Minneapolis, was elected president to succeed 
W. B. Thomas, of Manistee, Mich.; and Elmer 
Whyte, of the Curry & Whyte Co., Duluth, 
Minn., was chosen vice president at the conclud- 
ing session Wednesday. Harry Partridge, of 
the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
was reélected treasurer. Directors chosen were 
W. C. Meader (reélected), of the Bell Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, and Webber H. Gilkey, of Pen- 
dleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis. Holdover directors 
are, W. L. Lafean, of Escanaba, Mich., and 
F. W. Wilhemi, of Cloquet, Minn. 

At the anual meeting of the board of diree- 
tors held immediately after the association meet- 
ing, N. E. Boucher was chosen to serve his tenth 
year as secretary of the association. 


Modify Post and Pole Specifications 

On recommendation of the inspection com- 
mittee, two modifications of the post and pole 
specifications were voted. 

First, in order to forestall danger of damage 
from worm scoring, the words ‘‘and manufae- 
tured’’ were added to Paragraph 1 of the offi- 
cial specificacions to make that section read: 

All posts and poles shall be cut and manufac- 
tured from live, green, growing northern white 
cedar timber, 

It was agreed that this provision would induce 
earlier peeling of the poles. 

Second, the following paragraph from the 
western red cedar specifications, relating to 
other defects, was bodily incorporated into the 
rules of this association: 

No poles shall contain sap rot, woodpecker holes, 
plugged holes, or evidences of having been eaten 
by ants. 

Vote to Start Advertising Campaign 

The association voted to conduct advertising 
campaigns to advertise northern white cedar 
posts and poles. Methoas and media were left 
at the discretion of the post and pole advertis- 
ing committees, respectively. The launching of 
the pole advertising drive was conditioned on the 
participation of 75 percent of the membership. 

Al Kroes, of the Employers’ Liability Insur- 
ance Co., Wausau, Wis., spoke on the necessity 
of codperation between management, foremen 
and employees in securing the maximum of 
safety to workmen in mills and logging camps. 
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Exporters Enlarge Organization’s Scope by Making Pine Shippers Eligible 
to Membership—Ratify Contracts with Importers—Next Annual in Cuba 


MemPHIS, TENN., Jan. 29.—Unqualified ap- 
proval of the ship subsidy bill now pending be- 
fore Congress; adoption of plans for greatly 
enlarging the scope of the organization by 
making pine operators and export corporations 
organized under the Webb-Pomerene law eligi- 
ble for membership; extension of standard form 
of contract and fmeasurement agreement with 
important organizations in the United King- 
dom; promise of hearty and wholesouled codp- 
eration with the department of domestic and 
foreign commerce of the United States in every- 
thing pertaining to the exportation of lumber 
and forest products and reélection of the of- 
fiers who served during the preceding year, 
were the outstanding accomplishments of the 
twenty-third annual of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association held at the Hotel Gayoso 
here Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 24-25, a 
brief report of which appeared on page 61 
of the Jan. 27 issue of the AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN. 

The members, by unanimous vote, recom- 
mended to the board of directors that the next 
annual be held at Havana, Cuba. 

There were approximately sixty members of 
the association present and Secretary Harvey 
M. Dickson said, immediately after adjourn- 
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ment, that the meeting was one of the ‘‘most 
interesting and profitable held in years because 
the reports of officers revealed that more con- 
structive work had been done during 1922 than 
i any previous year in the history of this or- 
ganization.’’ 


Reports Indicate Foreign Trade Revival 


Practically the whole of Wednesday was given 
over to the reading of the annual address of 
President D. D. Hartlove, of Baltimore, Md., 
and the reports of the secretary, the treasurer, 
and the foreign representative of the associa- 
tion. A brief digest of these reports was pub- 
lished in the Jan. 27 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. They indicated that 1922 was an 
exceptionally bad year for exporters of forest 
products but they pointed to decided improve- 
ment in the outlook so far as the United King- 
dom is concerned, largely because of the gen- 
eral betterment of conditions and the decided 
recovery which has taken place in sterling ex- 
change. They held out very little hope, how- 
ever, of any increase in business with the con- 
tinent. They declared that business with Ger- 
many is practically nil and that exporters must 
wait on the establishment of a better financial 
basis on the part of continental Europe before 
they may expect any appreciable increase in the 
€xportation of lumber thereto. 


Working in Harmony with British Interests 


A standard form of contract with the Clyde 
Timber Brokers’ Association of Glasgow was 
adopted Thursday, and an agreement was rati- 
fied therewith covering the measurement of all 
American hardwoods in Glasgow. A measure- 
ment agreement with the Manchester Timber 
Trade Association was also approved. 

The association, according to Secretary Dick- 
son, is now working under measurement agree- 
ments with the hardwood section of the Timber 
Trades Federation of the United Kingdom, 
with the Liverpool Timber Trade Association, 
Liverpool, England, with the Clyde Timber 
Brokers’ Association, of Glasgow, and the Man- 
chester Timber Trade Association. He also 
said that standard forms of contract covering 
all purchases and sales of American hardwoods 
are now operative between the hardwood section 
of the Timber Trades Federation of the United 
Kingdom, the Liverpool Timber Trade Associa- 
tion and the Clyde Timber Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Pine Exporters Eligible to Membership 


The basis on which membership dues will be 
assessed was revised with the idea of bringing 
into the organization every legitimate exporter 
of American woods, as it was the sense of the 
meeting that the scope of the association should 
be so broadened as to make exporters of pine, 
as well as export corporations formed under the 
Webb-Pomerene law, eligible for membership. 
Having revised the basis for the assessment of 
dues in such way as to make pine exporters 
eligible, an active effort will be made to bring 
as many of the latter as possible into the organ- 
ization. 

To Codperate with Lumber Division 


Axel H. Oxholm, chief of the lumber division 
of the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce 
of the Department of Commerce, addressed the 
exporters at Thursday’s session, and, when he 
had concluded, the association adopted resolu- 
tions assuring the lumber division the most 
loyal coéperation in all matters touching the 
exportation of American woods. 


Resolutions on Deceased Members 


The only sad feature of the annual was the 
adoption of resolutions in connection with the 
death of five prominent members of the asso- 
ciation who died during the year. They were: 
William A. Bolman, Menzies-Hale & Bolman 
Co., Cincinnati; Max Kosse, Kosse, Shoe & 
Schleyer Co., Cincinnati; James KE. Stark, James 
KE. Stark & Co. (Inc.), Memphis; Frank F. 
Fee, Fee-Creighton Hardwood Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., and Ferd Brenner, of the Ferd Brenner 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. Copies of the 
resolutions in each instance were ordered for- 
warded to members of the family and the busi- 
ness associates of the deceased, as well as to the 
lumber trade papers and the daily press. 


Officers Chosen 
The officers reélected are: 


President—D. D. Hartlove, Price & Heald, Balti- 
more, Md. 
First vice president—R. L. Jurden, Penrod- 


Jurden Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Second vice president—-G. A. Farber, Turner- 
Farber-Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., with headquar- 
ters in London, Pngland. 

Secretary—-Harvey M. Dickson, Baltimore, Md. 

Treasurer—John L. Alcock, John L. Alcock & 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Directors (three years)- J. G.. 
Mahogany Co., Long Island, N. Y.; M. J. Dukes, 
R. A. & J. J. Williams Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
H. B. Johnson, Mansfield Hardwood Lumber _ Co., 
Shreveport, La.; John Raine, Meadow River Lum- 
ber Co., Rainelle, W. Va. 

Entertainment Features 

The only entertainment feature was the din- 
ner tendered the visiting delegates by the local 
members of the association. This was at the 
Tennessee Club Wednesday evening, and proved 
a most delightfully informal affair. There was 
an excellent menu, and jazz band contributed 


Marsh, Astoria 


decidedly to the merriment of the occasion. 
W. H. Russe, dean of Memphis exporters, a 
charter member, a former president of the asso- 
ciation, and now one of its honorary members, 
presided. 

Mr. Russe was in somewhat reminiscent mood 
and recalled that the idea of establishing the 
association twenty-three years ago originated in 
Memphis altho the call for the organization 
meeting was issued from Baltimore. He also 
incidentally mentioned that the Memphis lum- 
bermen conceived the idea of launching the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, now 
in its twenty-fifth year, altho they deferred to 
the old Chicago Lumber Exchange to issue the 
call for this purpose. He likewise referred to 
the fact that the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute (Inec.), which now has its executive 
offices in Chicago, was primarily a Memphis 
conception. 

D. D. Hartlove, president of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association; John W. Me- 
Clure, president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and C. H. Sherrill, presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute were seated at the speaker’s table and all 
of them spoke briefly as did Fred Arn, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., a former president of the 
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National Lumber Exporters’ Association, and 
other distinguished guests. 

All the speakers were profuse in their thanks 
to the Memphis members for the splendid hospi- 
tality accorded them and were unanimous in 
expressing the hope that another annual of 
this organization would soon be held in this city 
because of the good times which are always in 
store for them here. 


(SRAEBEBEBEBBBLAaaS 


A Record Load of Cypress 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 26.—What appears 
to be a record carload of eypress was shipped 
recently by the Aycock-Holley Lumber Co. from 
a Louisiana mill to a New York customer. The 
ear contained 54,015 feet of No. 1 common 
cypress flooring, 4- and 6-inch, and was con- 
signed from the F. B. Williams Cypress Co., 
of Patterson, La., thru the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. The Aycock-Holley Lumber Co. is 
eastern agent for the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Co. A. D. Holley, sales manager for Aycock- 
Holley company, declares it is the largest ear of 
cypress lumber that ever came under his notice. 
The car in question was a Southern Pacific 
box, No. 62157, and the load weighed 118,800 
pounds. 
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Hemlock and Hardwood Millmen Foresee Continued Healthy Demand 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 1.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association convened this 
afternoon at the Pfister Hotel with an impor- 
tant two days’ program and a large attend- 


ance. The forenoon was occupied with meet- 
ings of the board of directors and of the 
various committees, during which matters 


were whipped into shape for presentation at 
the general sessions. 


To Help Develop Northern Wisconsin 


President M. J. Fox, of the Von Platen-Fox 
Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., opened the meet- 
ing by introducing E. O. Barstow, represent- 
ing the Northern Wisconsin Resort Associa- 
tion, which has been organized for the pur- 
pose of raising a $50,000 advertising fund in 
behalf of the northern counties. He pointed 
out that most of the development that so far 
has taken place in that section has been due 
to tourists who have come there in pursuit of 
health and recreation and have been so at- 
tracted by the country that they have settled 
or invested large amounts of money there. 
The further development of northern Wiscon- 
sin depends in great measure on extended 
tourist travel, and it is with a view to en- 
couraging this travel that the organization is 
working. Mr. Barstow requested the lumber- 
men from the northern part of the State to 
get behind the movement, and that many of 
them will do so was evidenced by the great 
interest shown in his talk and by the number 
of questions asked. 


President Says, Disregard Pessimists 


The president’s address was next on the 
program. Mr. Fox was brimming over with 
enthusiasm. Everybody who wants to work 
is working, he said, and at good wages. The 
public in consequence has a great purchasing 
power and is exercising it. Business, in a 
word, is good, and generally prosperity is 
ahead. Continuing, he said: ‘‘When eapital 
and labor, and labor unions, realize that we 
are all working for one another and that 
striking, stopping work and shutting down 
plants only impair their own condition and 
that of their neighbors, we will have a bal- 
anced and continuous prosperity.’’ Mr. Fox 
further said: D 


Wise ones are telling us in low tones, “look out 
for next fall; something is going to happen; we 
can not have prasperity beyond this point.” I am not 
looking for any great depression unless the people 
will it upon themselves, for the following reasons: 
The Federal Reserve banks give us an elastic cur- 
rency; the farm loan banks are helpful to the 
farmers ; money can be had at reasonable rates of 
interest on any good commercial paper or security, 
and every banker in the country is inclined to help 
general business as much as possible; prohibition 
permits millions of dollars that formerly were 
pushed over the bars to go into homes, autos, 
furniture, shoes for the babies ete. We have not 
an overproduction in this country of anything but 
pessimists and potatoes ; we are facing the biggest 
building boom in history; there is going to be a 
great amount of public work undertaken; the 
railroads are in the market for everything, and 
their business is unusually good; the great St. 
Lawrence waterway is here and is going to open 
up the entire central West; farm products are 
going to be higher, which will give the farmers a 
greater purchasing power; the general public is in 
a healthful frame of mind. My suggestion is to 
keep in high gear and do business regardless of 
false prophesies. 


President Fox then with a few fitting re- 
marks paid tribute to the memory of the fol- 
lowing members who have crossed the Great 
Divide since the last annual meeting: George 
Chapman, R. E. McLean, William Collar, Mr. 


Knolke, W. H. Sill, George Flanner and Wil- 
liam Collins. 


President’s Optimism Is Contagious 


The president concluded his address by thus 
calling up his muse: ‘‘There may be a to- 
morrow my love, my love, but there’s only one 
today; you had a hard fight in ’22, but you’ll 
be happier in ’23.’’ 





Nore.—A report of the last day’s ses- 
sion of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association will 
appear in the Feb. 10 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDiTOR. 





These happy lines caused A. L. Osborn, of 
Oshkosh, to spring to his feet and call for Mr. 
’ox’s nomination to the Hall of Fame as ‘‘the 
sweet singer from Michigan.’’ 

The optimism of the president was quite 
contagious and someone made a_ motion, 
which was promptly seconded and passed, that 
steps be taken to secure the publication of his 
address in the general press thruout the State. 

Harry B. Clark, of Chicago, manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsur- 
ance Exchange, was called upon for a review 
of the affairs of that organization. He re- 
ported that the requests for policies have in- 
creased materially during the last few months; 
that the efficiency of the organization is show- 
ing a steady improvement, and that 1922 
expenses were $25,000 less than were those 
for 1921. 


Discuss Grading and Inspection 


The recommendations of the bureau of 
grades were then presented by J. R. MeQuil- 
lan, of Antigo, Wis. He dwelt especially on 
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the great shortage of lumber inspectors thru- 
out the North, which is proving very embar- 
rassing to the manufacturers. He advised 
members to educate men at their own mills 
and offer some inducements for bright young 
men to take up this work. 

W. H. MeDonald, of Oshkosh, Wis., chief 
inspector for the association, also emphasized 
the need for inspectors. He further advised 
against the common practice of resawing 
dimension into boards, as this develops not 
one, but three, grades. He also advised ecare- 
ful handling of hemlock lumber, which is more 
delicate than some other woods. He said that 
the amount of hemlock that almost daily he 
finds injured because of careless handling is 
simply astonishing. 

Mr. Fox warned against putting scoots 
among the low grades, stating that this prac- 
tice hurts the industry to the tune of $2 to $3 
a thousand feet. 

D. S. Montgomery, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, in- 
vited all who were able to do so to attend the 
annual convention which his association will 
hold in Milwaukee, Feb. 12 to 14. 


Activities of Traffic Bureau 
The report of the traffic department was 


i 


delivered by F. M. Ducker, traffic manager, ag 
follows: 


The early part of the year 1922 was alive with 
rate changes, some already accomplished, and 
others proposed. The situation finally culminating 
in the filing of a broad formal complaint by south- 
ern interests in which a direct attack was made 
upon our rate structures to competitive territory 
and also on the principle of percentage increases, * 

At the time their complaint was filed a state. 
ment was carefully prepared in our office showing 
the conditions as they existed in this territory, 
that mills were shutting down and that vast 
quantities of low grade material had accumulated 
for which even the freight charges could not be 
realized, This statement was filed with the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission and a copy was fur- 
nished to our members in the Tfouse and the 
Senate. 

After considerable delay a decision somewhat fa- 
vorable to southern interests was reached in the 
Hardwood Case. 

Following this decision our informal statement 
to the commission was revised so as to constitute 
a formal complaint on the ground that there was 
rate discrimination in the lowering of rates from 
competitive territory without a corresponding or 
relative reduction in our rates. 

Following the filing of the complaint and prior 
thereto numerous conferences were had thru a 
special committee appointed for that purpose and 
a committee representing the carriers in this ter- 
ritory either individually or thru the Western 
Trunk Line Committee. These conferences while 
enlightening as to carriers’ viewpoint in the matter 
of rate reduction left us ‘with no other remedy 
than thru formal action before the commission. 

Shortly after the filing of the complaint hearing 
dates on lumber were announced by the commis 
sion in the so-called Reduced Rate Case then 
under consideration. 

Your chairman and traffic manager appeared be- 
fore the commission in Washington and testimony 
was offered for a policy of reducing rates on 
exactly the same basis on which they were ad- 
vanced, without piecemeal adjustments here and 
there to further demoralize a rate situation already 
bad. . 

In the commission’s decision in this case you 
will recall that practically all reductions that had 
been made since Aug. 26, 1920, were ordered taken 
into account as a part of the 10 percent reduction 
authorized. 

So far as our own territory is concerned it again 
placed us in a good position from a competitive 
standpoint. Upon advice of our directors and 
special committee the formal complaint was with- 
drawn. 

Intervention in Pulp Log Case 

About this time a complaint was filed here in 
Wisconsin by the Wisconsin Traffic Association rep- 
resenting the paper industry and in which an at 
tack was made upon pulpwood rates. 

On account of the close relationship of pulp 
logs and saw logs and to protect our interests a 
petition for leave to intervene in that case was 
filed with the Wisconsin commission and granted. 
To further put carriers and commission on notice 
a formal complaint attacking saw log rates in 
general was filed by the Central Wisconsin Traflie 
Association, and our association intervened in that 
case, 

The pulpwood case was finally presented to the 
commission and during the progress of the hearing 
your traffic manager was present to prevent any 
possible attack upon the relationship of pulp logs 
and saw logs for rate making purposes, 

The decision in the pulpwood case left pulpwood 
shippers a little worse off than if the complaint 
had never been filed, in that the Wisconsin de- 
cision actually increased rates in some cases. | 

The saw logs case is still before the cotmission 
and the log committee has been negotiating with 
carriers trying to effect a compromise on the rate 
of 24% cents and less which did not receive the 
benefit of the 10 percent reduction. The case 18 
now set on the commission’s calendar for Feb. at. 
Ilowever prior to that date a settlement of some 
sort is expected to be made with the carriers. 

Protest Intrastate Fuel Wood Rates 

However, after the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Reduced Rate Case 
1922, the carriers in this State refused to apply 
a 10 percent reduction to fuel wood rates while 
they did apply such reductions to interstate scale, 
thus leaving State rates on a basis of 110 percent 
of the interstate scale. Several conferences were 
had with the carriers and considerable corre 
spondence with the Wisconsin commission,  Cat- 
riers flatly refused to make any change. . 

In November a formal complaint was filed with 
the Wisconsin commission for the purpose of cur 
ing this situation. A hearing was held Jan. » 
and a decision is expected before long. 

In July of last year we appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and cobperated 
with the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso 
ciation to prevent certain carriers in ¢ entral 
Freight. Association territory from making low 
charges’ for reconsignment for the purpose of at- 
tracting traflic to their lines, such charges being 
lower than those established by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the so called Reconsign- 
ment Case. The carriers involved canceled the 
schedule of charges that they had established and 
reéstablished the seale fixed by the commission. 


Rate Book and Claim Service 


The eastern and western rate books cost a total 
of $1,045.25. The sale of books up to date has 
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prought $1,018, leaving a debit of but $27.25. The 
sale of eastern books alone shows a credit of over 
¢200 over the cost. 

“as revision of both books is now under way and 
we will be able to bring both books up to date 
with a printing cost not to exceed $75. 

Claims against carriers for members including 
those requiring formal complaint have resulted 
in refunds approximating $1,500. 

The larger portion of this amount was handled 
upon an actual cost basis to the members. We 
have pending at this time clams amounting to 
approximately $500 upon which ultimate recovery 
ig expected. Some of them are Railroad Admin- 
istration claims and their progress is unusually 


slow. 

.* this connection I wish to call attention of 
members to our traffic service not only as related 
to claim collections but to rate quotations, traffic 
interpretation and rate adjustments. Large claims 
or reparation cases before State or Federal com- 
missions, we are prepared to handle upon an actual 
cost basis which is far below the usual commercial 
charge. Of course those cases involving rate 
adjustment where there is a conflict of interests as 
between members we are unable to handle. 


In the absence of M. P. McCullough, of Scho- 
field, Wis., chairman of the advertising and pro- 
motion committee, a letter from him on the sub- 
ject of the birch and maple campaign was read 
by Secretary O. T. Swan. In the letter Mr. 
McCullough stated that the promotion work 
done by J. P. Coleman, of Rhinelander, Wis., 
is meeting with very marked success. A large 
volume of inquiries is reaching the association 
headquarters, showing great interest in build- 
ing. The ‘‘ Birch Book’’ is in heavy demand. 
It already has reached the seventh edition and 
the eighth soon will be necessary. A new book- 
let containing technical information on maple 
soon will be ready for distribution among indus- 
trial consumers, 


Mr. McCullough further reported that very 
effective codperation in the birch and maple 
campaign is being given by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association, and by stain 
manufacturers. It was stated that the Michi- 


gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
which is associated with the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association in 
this campaign, is desirous of extending it to 
elm and beech, being willing to pay an assess- 
ment of 10 cents a thousand feet of these woods 
sold to cover the costs of the campaign. The 
advertising and promotion committees was in- 
structed to canvass the membership of the 
Northern association to discover whether it is 
agreeable to this proposition. 


Heavy Automobile Demand to Continue 


Mr. Coleman then told of some of the re- 
sults of his studies of the hardwood utilization 
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problem in Detroit, Mich. He stated that the 
use of low grade maple is becoming very great 
in that center, and he predicted that it would 
soon sell for $5 more than at present. Detroit 
business today, he said, is at least 20 percent 
greater than it was during the busiest time of 
the war. Between 50,000 and 60,000 more 
people are employed than ever before. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are working day and 
night on the biggest volume of orders in their 
history. It is estimated that 1,800,000 cars 
will be sold in the United States during 1923 
for replacement alone. Exportation also is 
growing heavier. Every automobile manufac- 
turer has an unprecedented production program 
mapped out. Ford alone will manufacture over 
seven thousand ears a day thruout the year. 
Prospects are that this activity of the automo- 
bile industry will continue well into 1924, ac- 
cording to some prominent makers. The De- 
troit automobile plants meanwhile have no stock 
ahead, despite rumors to the contrary, and there 
is no end in sight to the heavy lumber buying 
from this source. 

At Grand Rapids also there is a marked 
stock shortage, only one or two furniture mak- 
ers having anything at all ahead. 

Mr. Coleman further said that every sales- 
man should familiarize himself with the tecnn:- 
eal position of the woods he sells, for buyers 
do not want to discuss simply grades, but also 
strength, shrinkage and other familiar factors. 

EK. A. Hamar, of the Worcester Lumber Co., 
Chassell, Mich., followed Mr. Coleman with 
some remarks on legislation pending in Michi- 
gan and A. L. Osborn reviewed Wisconsin 
legislation. 

Adjournment was then taken for the annual 
banquet, which will be followed by a meeting 
of stumpage owners for the purpose of discuss- 
ing taxation of cut-over lands. 


Lake States’ Opportunity For Timber Production 


The Lake States face a serious land problem. 
There are some 30,000,000 acres of cut-over land 
in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota which 
are producing no timber and which are being 
absorbed only slowly into agricultural use. In 
Michigan, if the present area of cut-over land 
and the remaining timber land that will become 
cut-over in the next few years, were forced into 
farms, it would require 380 years to settle it 
at the average rate of settlement for the last 
twenty years. In Wisconsin there is now more 
cut-over and idle land than there was ever be- 
fore, some 13,000,000 acres—more than all the 
improved farm land in the State. In Minnesota, 
at the rate of settlement and clearing which has 
prevailed in the last forty years, it would take 
nearly a century to absorb into farms even the 
best of the land now idle. The cut-over and 
idle land in the Lake States is continually in- 
creasing and gaining on the rate of settlement. 
What is to become of this land? 


Less Productive Land Being Abandoned 


During the last. ten years the acreage of im- 
proved farm land has decreased in nineteen 
States, embraced mainly within the original 
forest belt east of the Mississippi River. New 
England lost 32,000 farms during this period 
with a net decrease of over a million acres under 
tillage. The increases in our national acreage 
of improved farm land are coming mostly from 
the regions which were never forested. The 
farm economists in the Department of Agricul- 
ture prophesy that there will be still further 
abandonment of farms in .timber growing re- 
gions. The tendency of present-day agriculture 
18 toward more productive soils and in more 
favorable locations to markets. The poorer and 
rougher and less accessible land is going to 
drop out, the -land close to the profit-and-loss 
line will be thrown into the discard. 


Much Land Not Needed for Agriculture 


Even with an increase of only 10 percent in 
the present productivity of our farm lands, 
there will be needed only 57,000,000 acres of 
additional crop lands in thirty years from now, 
with a population confidently predicted at 150,- 


[By Raphael Zon, U. 8. Forest Service] 


000,000 people by that time, and no reduction 
in our export of foodstuffs. It is evident that 
it is altogether too small an area to absorb the 
vast cut-over lands of the country. Only a 
small part of the ecut-over land in the Lake 
States, and only the best of it, can be expected 
to be needed for agricultural use in the next few 
decades. The rest will either remain unproduc- 
tive, a burden to the community, or must grow 
timber. It is not a case of forestry against 
agriculture, but forestry against land which 
otherwise would remain unproductive. 


Timber Growing Becoming Profitable 


Thru the pressure of economic forces, a large 
part of the cut-over land of the Lake States is 
bound to come back into forests, just as similar 
land is coming to forests today in the New Eng- 
land States. This is a sound and economic proc- 
ess, the reason for which must be sought in the 
steady increase of stumpage prices which makes 
timber growing a profitable venture, and the in- 
creasing cost of transporting timber from long 
distances. The average stumpage values of 
second growth white pine in New England have 
advanced within the last twenty years from 
about $4 a thousand feet to nearly $10 in Maine, 
and to $16 or more in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. In some cases, second growth New 
England pine has brought $25 on the stump, a 
price as high as that obtainable for old growth 
white pine stumpage in the Lake States. In 
the last ten years, second growth southern pine 
in the coastal pine belt, from Maryland thru 
North Carolina, has climbed from about $3 to 
at least $7 a thousand feet. In Indiana the 
stumpage value of hardwoods tripled in the 
thirty years’ period, its value increasing from 
$5 to $15.50. 

Value of Stumpage on Short Haul Increases 

About every twenty years the center of lum- 
ber production has shifted to some new region 
farther removed from the largest centers of 
lumber consumption. As the centers of produc- 
tion become more distant, the cost of transporta- 
tion becomes increasingly important. The higher 


the cost of transportation from a distant re- 
gion, the higher will be the stumpage prices of 
locally grown timber which enters the same mar- 
ket. Thirty years ago the timber needs of 
Chicago were drawn chiefly from the Central 
and Lake States, at a freight rate into the city 
of less than $3 a thousand. In 1921 the bulk 
of Chicago’s incoming lumber was manufaetured 
in the South or the far West and the average 
freight had risen to $13 a thousand. On the 
2,000,000,000 feet of lumber which enters Chi- 
cago every year, the transportation costs alone 
amount to $20,000,000 a year. This difference 
in transportation costs could have been added 
to the stumpage values of timber in the Lake 
States if they had the timber to supply to 
Chicago. 


No Danger of Overproduction of Trees 


There is no danger that the demand for wood, 
particularly softwood, will diminish in the fu- 
ture. On the contrary, there is a worldwide 
shortage of softwood timber and there is a 
keen international competition for forest prod- 
ucts which will certainly grow more keen than 
less as time goes on. There should, therefore, 
be no fear that there may be an overproduction 
of timber in any region. The Lake States are 
endowed with a number of valuable species, 
both softwood and hardwood. A large part of 
their soils are particularly suited for growing 
timber, and their geographic location in the 
center of the United States, close to large con- 
suming centers, is bound to become again a 
great center of timber production as it was in 
the past. It will, however, take intelligent 
thought, wise and careful planning on the part 
of the States, the lumbermen and the public in 
solving the problem of transforming the cut- 
over lands of the Lake States into productive 
areas and in building up permanent agricultural 
settlements and a permanent lumber industry. 
This means a clear-cut agricultural and forest 
policy for each State, based on an economic 
classification of the land. The agricultural 
problem and the forest problem in the Lake 
States are inseparable. A solution of one will 
point out the solution fcr the other. 
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Wood Preservers Point Way to Co-operation 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 29.—The nineteenth 
annual meeting of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, a brief report of which 
appeared on page 61 of the Jan. 27 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and which closed 
Thursday night with the annual banquet, prob- 
ably deserves rating as the most successful in 
the association’s history. The membership at- 
tained a new high record during the last year, 
totaling 522, according to the secretary’s re- 
port, the attendance on the convention was cor- 
respondingly large and the interest was sus- 
tained from beginning to end. 


The great majority of the papers and dis- 
cussions dealt with highly technical matters, 
of interest and importance to the wood pre- 
servers of course but ‘‘over the heads’’ of 
laymen. There were, however, a number of mat- 
ters discussed which interest lumbermen as well 
as wood preservers. Notable among these was 
the discussion of ways and means to supply 
small consumers with treated materials for 
home and farm construction purposes. Theo- 
dore F. Laist, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, read a paper on this 
subject at Tuesday’s session and it was re- 
ferred to again and again. Retail and distrib- 
uting yards in general are reluctant at present 
to stock this material, yet there is already de- 
veloping a demand for creosoted joists, sills, 
fence posts and similar long-life materials, from 
small consumers. Broad development of this 
market depends upon the organization of meth- 
ods for its supply. The wood preservers realize 
its importance and their service bureau will 
make a systematic study of the field during 
the coming year. [A digest of Mr. Laist’s paper 
was published on page 61 last week.—EpITor. | 


Features of United States Forester’s Paper 


Col. W. B. Greeley’s paper also was of direct 
interest to the entire lumber industry. The na- 
tional forestry chief found it impossible to at- 
tend the convention in person, so that his ad- 
dress was read on Wednesday by R. D. Forbes, 
director of the southern forestry research and 
experiment station with headquarters in New 
Orleans. [Col. Greeley’s paper appears below 
in digest.—EbITor. | 

W. J. Kelleher’s paper on the famous rail- 
road trestle across Lake Pontchartrain like- 


wise was a ‘‘general interest’’ feature. This 
trestle, spanning six miles of the lake contain- 
ing brackish water and so inviting attack from 
marine borers, was built in 1883, has been in 
continuous service since that time and has a 
further lease of useful life, according to en- 
gineering estimates, of more than thirty years. 
It constitutes impressive evidence of the service- 
ability of wood structures under these condi- 
tions and of the value of scientifically treated 
materials in their construction. 


Reports on Damage by Marine Borers 
Thursday’s session was featured, again from 
the standpoint of general interest, by the report 
of the San Francisco Bay marine piling com- 
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mittee, presented by Chairman F. D. Mattos, 
the report of the Gulf Coast marine piling com- 
mittee, submitted by Chairman E. E. Boehne, 
and the address on the same subject by Col. 
W. G. Atwood, director of the National Re- 
search Council’s marine piling committee. These 


In Perpetuating the Lumber Supply 


covered the progress of the investigations of 
the damage caused by marine borers. It wag 
developed that concrete sea-water structures are 
also being attacked by borers known as 
‘¢phoras’’ which are working rather serious 
damage to this type of construction. Further 
investigation will cover concrete work as well 
as wood structures exposed to the marine borers, 


Kansas City Chosen for Next Meeting Place 


Following the annual election, the result of 
which was given in the previous report, there 
was a spirited contest over the association’s 
1924 convention place. Eight or ten cities 
tendered invitations, but the fight promptly 
narrowed down to Chicago and Kansas City, the 
latter city finally winning out by a narrow 
margin. 

On Wednesday night the association held a 
joint meeting with the Louisiana Engineering 
Society, the chief speaker being Samuel Young, 
chief engineer of the New Orleans Dock Board, 
who discussed the problems confronted in the 
maintenance of the local wharves. Mr. Young 
urged the association to organize a campaign 
for the education of users of treated materials 
in the handling and proper care of those ma- 
terials, and to prosecute an extensive research 
campaign to ascertain the cause and cure of 
various unexplained defects which develop. 

The annual banquet, held Thursday night 
jointly with the National Association of Rail- 
road Tie Producers, proved a very enjoyable 
affair and was largely attended. On Friday 
morning many members of the association made 
the trip to Slidell, La., and Lumberton, Miss., 
as guests of the Southern Creosoting Co. and 
the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, the 
former’s plant at Slidell and the latter’s at 
Lumberton being inspected. A barbecue lunch- 
eon was served at Lumberton. 

The entertainment program, organized by a 
local committee headed by R. 8. Manley, of the 
Creosoted Materials Co., was elaborate and won 
general appreciation and praise. It included 
theater parties at the Tulane and Strand the- 
aters, steamer trips over the harbor, sight- 
seeing automobile trips over the city for the 
ladies, and a luncheon at the Patio Royal, former 
home of Paul Morphy, the celebrated chess 
master, and situated in the heart of the pictur- 
esque ‘*Vieu Carre.’’ 


Wood Preservation as Conservation Factor 


In an address prepared by W. B. Greeley, chief 
of the Forest Service, and read by R. D. Forbes 
before the annual meeting of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association at New Orleans, La., Col. 
Greeley reviewed lumbering developments, espe- 
cially with respect to the increasing distances be- 
tween regions of production and centers of con- 
sumption. The title of his address was “The 
Timber Situation of the United States: A Back- 
ground for Wood Preservation.” Col. Greeley em- 
phasized especially the increase in transportation 
charges as a factor in lumber prices, showing that 
in the ’60s when white pine from Maine was 
brought to Boston, from the upper Hudson Valley 
to New York City, and down the Pennsylvania 
rivers to Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, $1 to $2.50 
a thousand covered the freight cost on most of 
the lumber used for general construction and in- 
dustrial purposes. During the period since that 
time the lumber industry has migrated from one 
region to another until now it is moving beyond 
the Rocky Mountains where two-thirds of the re- 
maining timber of the United States is found. 

Twenty-eight States are lumber importers in the 
sense that their consumption of all species and 
grades exceeds their production. Forty-five per- 
cent of the entire lumber consumption of the 
United States is in the region east of the Missis- 
sippi River and north of the Ohio. Transportation 
costs on lumber are rising to a new level, coinci- 
dent with the shifting of softwood production to the 
west Coast. This new level, Col. Greeley said, may 
perhaps be measured most accurately by the vol- 
ume and cost of lumber shipments thru the Panama 
Canal. At distributing yards at Chesapeake Bay, 
at various points around New York harbor, and 
still northward on the New England coast may 


today be seen vessels discharging cargoes of lumber 
manufactured on Puget Sound or on the Columbia 
River. These cargoes are not limited to large 
timbers or other high grade material; they include 
a large proportion of every day construction mate- 
rial and industrial lumber. ‘They are being de- 
livered at the Atlantic Coast at charter rates of 
$15 to $18 a thousand board feet and a consider- 
able part of them bears an additional transporta- 
tion cost for reshipment by rail to points thruout 
the eastern States. 


Transportation Takes Heavy Toll 


Col. Greeley said that the 1920 lumber move- 
ment by rail and water exceeded two million car- 
loads, and cost for freight $250,000,000. The 
average thousand feet of lumber was hauled 480 
miles and paid a freight cost of $7.30. During 
the last seven years, he said, the average freight 
haul for lumber has increased 37 percent. Trans- 
portation, he said, is the real key to the supply of 
standing timber, because it determines the avail- 
ability and therefore the practical utility of stump- 
age. There are large areas of inaccessible timber 
in the western mountains which will be available 
only at a much higher level of transportation costs 
than is applicable to more accessible timber. In 
fact, he said, timber from some of these areas may 
be less available to the American markets than 
that of foreign countries. He also pointed out 
that rising transportation costs and increasing 
distances make the distribution costs greater be- 
cause of the necessity of carrying larger retail 
stocks. In this connection, he said: “It is a 
striking fact that while the average price of all 
commodities rose from 1840 to 1921 in a ratio of 
100 to 148, the retail price of lumber during the 


same period rose in the ratio of 100 to 510.” So 
far as anybody can see at present retreating 
sources of timber and rising levels of transporta- 
tion cost to the average consumer will continue. 

The United States now consumes, Col. Greeley 
said, about 22,500,000,000 cubic feet of wood an- 
nually or nearly one-half of the world’s consump- 
tion of forest products. The effect of lengthening 
freight hauls and rising transportation costs upon 
the consumption of forest products in the United 
States is already seen in reduced consumption per 
capita. From 345 board feet in 1870 the per 
capita consumption rose to 516 board feet in 1906, 
but it dropped to 316 board feet in 1920. The 
normal satisfaction for housing and industrial 
construction may be expected to increase it for 
a few years, but a drop of nearly 40 percent from 
the peak of 516 board feet indicates a reaction to 
the rising costs of lumber as well as the slowing 
up of new settlements and industrial development. 
There are, he said, today many unfilled demands 
for railroad ties, industrial construction and 
dwellings, and the high cost of forest grown ma- 
terials transported from great distances is a potent 
factor in hindering the filling of these demands. 
A return to normal conditions will change this 
situation somewhat, but continued increases in 
cost may be éxpected. When the present supply 
of timber is exhausted and the country’s needs are 
met from timber grown for the purpose an €D- 
forced drop in per capita consumption can hardly 
fail to come about. 


Use of Inferior Species and Grades 


Col. Greeley referred to the increasing use of 
lower grade materials owing to the increases in 
The same development has brought about 


prices. 
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the use of inferior species of woods. This change 
creates enormous industrial opportunity for the 
timber engineer, for upon him rests the obligation 
of keeping pace in technical methods with the 
jowering quality of the raw material, so that the 
timber supply, such as it is, will not decrease in 
practical utility. The future requirements of the 
United States will be met in part by substitution. 
Already from the best data obtainable it seems 
probable that substitutes are now replacing wood 
to the extent of about 300,000,000 cubic feet an- 
nually, or a trifle over 1 percent of the present 
total consumption of timber. Only one-half of 
this substitution relieves the drain upon lumber 
and other high grade forest products; the remain- 
ing half representing the substitution of coal, oil 
and electric energy for fuel wood. 


Many Economies Must Be Effected 


Any further reduction in the consumption of 
wood except as it is supplanted by a better mate- 
rial for any given purpose must react unfavorably 
upon the social and living standards of the people. 
To maintain this net economic service the engineer 
and chemist must devise means of reducing the 
waste of wood and to prolong its life. Under the 
pest European practice, Col. Greeley said, 1,000 
poard feet of lumber are obtained from 175 cubic 
feet of standing timber, and portable sawmills of 
New England cutting second growth white pine 
into box lumber get 1,000 board feet from 200 
cubic feet in the tree. In the United States as a 
rule, however, about 220 cubic feet of timber are 
required to yield 1,000 board feet of lumber. This 
means that Americans get 30 percent less usable 
material out of the standing tree than does the 
average lumber manufacturer in Europe. The 
average American sawmill also gets 10 percent less 
usable material from its logs than is already ob- 
tained in this country in regions of the highest 
stumpage value where the incentive for close 
utilization is correspondingly great. If the opera- 
tions of the entire industry could be brought up to 
the New England standard it would mean a sav- 
ing of 3,500,000,000 board feet annually. Other 
losses in remanufacture and fabrication must: be 
eliminated in order to maintain the net economic 
service now rendered by the forests. Such losses 
as a net product of 400 finished handles from two 
tons of hickory plank must be avoided. 

Prolonging the life of wood and increasing its 
utility thru preservative treatment will be another 


large factor in maintaining its service. Col. Gree- 
ley quoted Dr. Hunt as estimating the possible 
saving from the preservation of railroad ties, mine 
timbers, fence posts, poles, shingles and construc- 
tion lumber as equivalent to 3,650,000,000 board 
feet a year. Such a reduction, Col. Greeley said, 
would be of the utmost value in balancing the 
ledger between timber production and timber use. 

For the rest, the country must look to increased 
growth of forest lands, on one-fourth of the soil 
of the United States which apparently will be 
without a crop except as it produces wood. This, 
he said, is far from an impossible attainment. It 
is estimated that the forest lands of the country 
are now growing wood at the rate of 6,000,000,000 
cubie feet ‘annually, or less than one-third of the 
present cut. This gap between growth and cut 
ean be bridged if timber is made a staple crop like 
wheat and cotton and its yields are brought up 
somewhere near those obtained under European 
practice. Fire protection alone if extended over 
all the forest lands would accomplish a consider- 
able part of this purpose. 


Opens Field for Preservation 


The situation with respect to timber supply is 
constantly creating larger opportunities for the 
wood preserver. The rising cost of high grade 
timber tends to decrease the proportion of cost of 
preservative treatment in the final investment in 
the treated railroad tie, wharf piling, telegraph 
pole or stringer. The greater the cost of struc- 
tural materials, the greater will be the inducement 
to prolong the period of service. The necessity for 
substituting low grade species and second growth 
for the high grade stock formerly used will create 
a large field for preservation. In meeting these 
demands the timber preserving engineer will not 
only add directly to the utility of forest products, 
but he can be of great aid to the forester by work- 
ing out the problems of timber culture. 

In explaining the significance of this statement, 
Col. Greeley said that in the north woods of New 
York and New England there are large quantities 
of hardwood timber, particularly beech and maple, 
mingled with the northern spruce and balsam. The 
softwoods in these mixed forests early reached a 
high commercial value and in many cases were 
cut and cut again, first for lumber and then for 
pulpwood. Many of the hardwoods in the same 
region, however, are still of low commercial value 
and it is not practicable to lumber them at all. 


The effect of cutting away the softwoods and leav- 
ing the hardwoods may be to eliminate the more 
valuable species from the future forest growth, or 
at least greatly reduce their volume. This consti- 
tutes one of the knottiest problems confronting 
the New England forester today—how to maintain 
a large production of the valuable softwoods in 
these mixed stands. ‘The only effective answer, in 
Col. Greeley’s opinion, is to develop the hardwood 
market so that the hardwood species can be cut 
and utilized and softwood production given a 
chance. 

If the wood preserver can demonstrate that 
these northern hardwoods can furnish railroad ties 
capable of rendering high service and bring about 
a general use of northern New England hardwoods 
for cross ties there will be three distinct benefits: 

“1. Softwood second growth can be secured in 
this region ; 

“2. Timber now largely unutilized will find its 
way into profitable service; and 


“3. The timber which is replaced, partly southern 
and western softwoods, will be available for other 
forms of use where no substitution of this nature 
is practical.” 

This example, Col. Greeley said, offers illus- 
tration of the interplay of the various factors 
involved in the solution of the timber supply 
problem. The forester and the engineer must 
tackle the job together and there will be many 
opportunities for each to aid the other. Forest 
conservation, he said, implies not only an 
adequate supply of timber for national require- 
ments but making timber of its greatest utility. 
On both counts wood preservation is an es- 
sential and integral part of forest conservation. 
It is indicative, he said, of the insight of the 
leaders in wood preservation that they have 
recognized clearly its direct relationship with 
the tremendous social and economic problem 
growing out of the diminished supply of timber 
in the United States and the constant and in- 
creasing consumption of this product. The in- 
dustrial opportunity presented by this problem 
is shared jointly by the forester and the expert 
in timber use. If the timber engineer and the 
timber chemist will do their part the forester 
ean be counted upon to do his. 


Railroad Tie Producers See Prosperity Thru Year 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 27.—With repre- 
sentatives of practically all member companies 
in attendance, the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers opened its annual meet- 
ing last Thursday afternoon in the convention 
hall of the St. Charles Hotel. President John 
H. Johnson, of B. Johnson & Son, Richmond, 
Ind., presided. 

Following the president’s address and the of- 
ficers’ reports, the first session was devoted 
mainly to reports on general conditions in the 
tie industry, presented by the association’s dis- 
trict directors: A. H. Onstad, of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., for the Pacifie coast dis- 
trict; George Loff, of the Standard Timber 
Co., for the Rocky Mountain district; M. H. 
Schussler, of Coolidge & Schussler, for the 
North central district; J. J. Schlafly, of the 
Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., for the South 
Central district; E. §. Culbertson, of the 
Culbertson Lumber Co., for the Northern dis- 
trict. Summarized the reports revealed general 
and marked improvement of conditions in the 
industry, with the demand active and the out- 
look for increased production for some time 
ahead. This situation will likely continue, ac- 
cording to the consensus of opinion, pretty 
much thruout 1923, subject of course to unfore- 
seen changes of business and industrial condi- 
tions and the maintenance of a conservative 
policy within the industry. 

John Foley, chairman of the sectional com- 
mittee of standardization of tie specifications, 
reported on the progress made by the American 
Engineering standards committee. 

Handsome tribute was paid by association 
officers and other speakers to the memory of 
the late Warren C, Nixon, late secretary of the 
organization and editor of the Cross Tie Bulle- 
tin. Mr. Nixon’s death was characterized as 
4 great loss to the industry and appropriate 
resolutions were passed. 

A Thursday night the association joined with the 
meri¢an Wood Preservers’ Association in a 
memorably enjoyable banquet. 


Tie Problems Discussed 


Friday’s sessions were devoted to the fol- 
lowing program, each paper or address being 
followed by general discussion: ‘‘The Value 
of Gum As Tie Material,’’ J. R. Keig, manager 
hewn tie and piling department, Kirby Lumber 
Co., Silsbee, Tex.; ‘Losses Account of Exces- 
sive Season Checking of Ties and Other Tim- 
bers—Especially Oak,’’ C. B. Mitchell, assistant 
to president, National Lumber & Creosoting Co., 
Texarkana, Tex.; ‘‘ Value and Method of Esti- 
mating Cross Tie Timber,’’?’ Howard Andrews, 
president, Nashville Tie Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
‘““The Tie Mill or the Ax, Which?’’ H. B. 
Owen, H. B. Owen Tie Co., Pontotoc, Miss.; 
‘“Hazards in Handling River Ties,’’ T. J. Moss, 
vice president, T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; ‘‘Comparative Costs of Present Day Tie 
Production,’’?’ R. J. Witherell, vice president, 
L. D. Leach & Co., Chicago; ‘‘Shipping Weights 
of Ties Before Treatment,’’ J. J. Schlafly, 
Potosi Tie & Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
‘“Shipping Weights of Ties After Treatment,’’ 
H. G. MelIlhinney, Kettle River Co., Madison, 
Ill., and J. S. Penney, T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. 
Louis. 

New Officers Elected 


The annual election of officers resulted in 
promotion to the presidency of First Vice Pres- 
ident Timmons Harmount. The new officers’ 
roster follows complete: 

President—Timmons Harmount, 
& Timber Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

First vice president—R. J. 
Leach & Co., Chicago. 

Second vice president—Alfred H. Onstad, Wey- 
erhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

Secretary—J. S. Penney, T. J. Moss Tie Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer—Benjamin J. Finch, Finch Bros., Du- 
luth, Minn. 

District directors: Pacific coast—H. 
ran, Union Lumber Co., .San_ Francisco, 
Rocky Mountain—George Loff, Standard Timber 
Co., Evanston, Wyo. North central—H. 8S. Gil- 
key, Minneapolis, Minn. South central—Alfred 


Harmount Tie 


Witherell, L. D. 


M. Coch- 
Calif. 


Bennett, Bennett-Field Tie Co., Chicago. North- 
eastern—G. D. Baker, Baker Wood Preserving Co., 
Washington Courthouse, Ohio. Southeastern—C. 
D. Christian, Meridian, Miss. 


President Harmount announced the appoint- 
ment of the following standing committees 
for the year: 

Finance—L. 
Robert E. Lee, 
Evanston, Wyo. 

Membership—S. W. Taylor, St. Louis, Mo., chair- 
man; B. A. Scott, Detroit, Mich.; John H. John- 
son, Richmond, Ind. 

Audit—W. E. Engell, St. Louis, Mo., chairman ; 
Alfred Bennett, Chicago; J. M. Figby, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Transportation—Arthur Day, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
chairman; H. M. Cochran, San Francisco, Calif. ; 
E. R. Rose, Chicago. 

Kansas City was chosen as the next meeting 
place. 


Chicago, chairman ; 


D. Marlowe, 
George Loff, 


Springfield, Mo.; 


Storm Hits Southern Town 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan. 29.—A heavy wind 
storm followed by a heavy rain struck a sec- 
tion of Goosport Monday morning, Jan. 22, at 
4 o’clock, doing considerable damage to the 
Long-Bell mill and the Long-Bell Mercantile 
Co. The tail end of the cyclone dropped about 
a block east of the Mercantile company’s 
plant, completely destroyed half a dozen small 
houses, took the roof off the mereantile com- 
pany’s building, broke down the north and 
west wall of the structure, passed between the 
sawmill proper and the planer, demolished a 
new lumber shed on the river bank, destroyed 
a new shavings conveyor, wrecked a freight 
depot and completely upset several cars on a 
siding. About a dozen people were injured, 
one of whom died several days later at the 
sanitarium. The damage is varieusly esti- 
mated at between one and two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, most of which is covered by 
storm insurance. No definite plans for re- 
building the mercantile company’s plant have 
been announced yet. 
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Conservation of Forest Resources, Reforestation of Cut-Over 
Lands and Forest Fire Prevention Keynotes at Southern Congress 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 31.—Conservation 
of forest resources, reforestation of cut-over 
lands and the prevention of forest fires were 
the keynotes sounded by various speakers in 
the opening session of the fifth Southern 
Forestry Congress, which convened in the 
Chamber of Commerce Auditorium here Mon- 
day morning, Jan. 29, for a three-day meeting. 
The opening of the Congress was featured by 
the address of welcome of Gov. W. Brandon, 
of Alabama, in which he commended most 
highly the work and the achievements of the 
Southern Forestry Congress. 

Alabama’s great natural resources, the gov- 
ernor declared, are feeling the need of con- 
servation, despite the vast forest areas of the 
State that are yet to reécho to the sound of 
the axe and the sawmill. Conservation should 
go hand in hand with development in Alabama 
and the South, he said. He recalled that in 
1910 Alabama led every other State in lum- 
ber production, and in the same year the port 
of Mobile led all seaports in the nation in the 
export of lumber. Nine years later, however, 
he pointed out that Alabama had dropped to 
third place in the production of lumber, while 
Mobile was sixth in the list of ports exporting 
lumber. At present Alabama ranks seventh 
in the production of lumber, and the governor 
stressed this fact as an indication of the in- 
roads which have been made upon the State’s 
forest wealth and resources in ten years. Six 
and one-half millions of acres of cut-over and 
useless lands now exist in Alabama, he stated. 

Following Gov. Brandon’s address, William 
F. Black, secretary of the Montgomery Cham- 
ber of Commerce, welcomed the delegates to 
the Congress in the name of Alabama’s capital 
city. 

Depletion of Forest Resources Shown 

The reply to Gov. Brandon’s address was de- 
livered by M. L. Alexander, commissioner of 
conservation for Louisiana, who brought out 
the fact that of the 135,000,000 acres of virgin 
forests at one time existing in the South there 
are now only 25,000,000 remaining, Alabama’s 
forest wealth having dwindled from 16,000,000 
acres to 1,000,000, and Louisiana’s from 
16,000,000 to 3,500,000. 

W. D. Tyler, of Russell County, Virginia, 
president of the congress and an official of the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, who was the next 
speaker, reviewed the history of the congress 
for five years and declared that, contrary to 
the belief of some, it is not made up of col- 
lege professors, technicians and theorists, but 
active lumbermen and men interested in 
forestry and the lumber business in general. 
He explained it is the purpose of the Congress 
to teach and practice forest conservation and 
the reproduction of forests. It is not the pur- 
pose of the congress, he declared, to dictate to 
the governors and lawmakers of the sixteen 
States from which its membership is drawn, 
but to advise, help and suggest the right kind 
of forest conservation legislation and to fur- 
nish information on this subject. 

The secretary, R. D. Forbes, of New Orleans, 
La., in his report stated the present meeting 
had been more widely advertised than any of 
the previous annual sessions, and that splendid 
- cooperation had been received from the secre- 
taries of lumber concerns thruout the South. 

Reports of standing committees were fol- 
lowed by a most entertaining talk by Parson 
Simpkin, chaplain of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, of St. Louis, Mo., whose subject 
was ‘‘Forestry, the Health, Happiness and 
Long Life of the Forest Industries.’’ He ex- 
plained that the order of Hoo-Hoo is an or- 
ganization of lumbermen and that forest con- 
servation is one of its principal doctrines. 
‘*We want to preserve the forests of Alabama 
and all the other States,’’ he said, ‘‘so that 
they may smile for the children of today as 
they did for their grandfathers.’’ One of the 
aims of the Order, he said, is to secure 


adequate remuneration for conservation de- 
partmental workers. 


Forest Fire Prevention Discussed 


The evening session of the congress Monday 
was devoted to the prevention of forest fires, 
this subject being dealt with in various papers 
read and general discussions. ‘‘ Research in 
Forest Fires,’’ scheduled to be delivered by 
Lenthall Wyman, of the Southern Forest Ex- 
periment Station, Starke, Fla., was presented 
by R. D. Forbes, Mr. Wyman being unable to 
attend the congress. ‘‘Fires and the South- 
ern Stock Range’’ was the subject of a paper 
read by S. W. Green, superintendent of the 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station, McNeill, 
Miss. ‘‘The Organization of Fire Protection,’’ 
a paper by Chapin Jones, state forester, of 
Charlottesville, Va., was read by A. B. 
Hastings, assistant secretary of the Congress, 
in the absence of Mr. Jones. 

‘¢Fires in the Southern Appalachians’’ was 
the subject of a paper read by E. F. McCarthy, 
of the Appalachian Forest Experiment Station, 
Asheville, N. C. The reading of each of the 
papers was followed by discussion in which 
members of the congress and delegates took 
part. The papers and discussions were mainly 
to the effect that cattle men and turpentine 
operators are principally responsible for the 
annual burning off of forest lands, and means 
suggested for correcting these alleged handi- 
caps to forest conservation were also dis- 
cussed. The best remedy, all agreed, was edu- 
cation of the people concerning the harmful 
effects of burning off forest areas, and the best 
medium for such education, it was decided, is 
thru the newspapers. A telegram from Gov. 
Gifford Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, and a lead- 
ing authority on forestry conservation, was 
read, in which he expressed his regret that he 
was unable to attend the meeting. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


The morning session of the congress Tues- 
day was devoted to the reading and discus- 
sion of papers dealing with practical forestry 
as practiced by private land owners and lum- 
ber concerns. Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania, 
La., president of the Urania Lumber Co., read 
a most interesting paper on ‘‘Forestry for 
the Private Land Owner,’’ in which he dealt 
with the need of further education of the land 
owner in the need of replanting deforested areas 
with young pine trees to take the place of 
those made into lumber and teaching him the 
value of such replanting. 

A paper by J. K. Johnson, of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., ‘‘The 
Forestry Work of the Great Southern,’’ was 
also very interesting. He discussed legisla- 
tion in Louisiana for the prevention of forest 
fires in the cautioning of campers and railway 
engineers against leaving exposed fires or 
embers in the woods, flying sparks, and the 
danger to the forests which these things con- 
stitute. He also dealt with the education of 
cattle men against burning off forest areas for 
the creation of new pastures or renewing old 
ones, and the education of turpentine opera- 
tors against burning off forest lands in order 
that undergrowth might be destroyed and 
their work made more easy thereby. Destruc- 
tion of undergrowth, of course, means, it was 
stated, the destruction of young trees pro- 
vided by nature to take the place of those cut 
for lumber. 

Mr. Hardtner also spoke at length of experi- 
ments conducted by the company in replanting 
cut-over areas with young southern pine trees, 
and the splendid success with which these ex- 
periments have been crowned. 

Other papers along the same general lines 
were: ‘‘Practical Forestry,’’ by W. K. Wil- 
liams, of Crossett, Ark., of the Crossett- 
Watzek-Gates Interests; ‘‘Conservation from 
a Hardwood Manufacturer’s Standpoint,’’ by 
C. H. Sherrill, president of the Hardwood 


Manufacturers’ Institute, New Orleans, La.; 
‘Forestry and Homes,’’ by C. B. Harman, 
secretary of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill. 
work Manufacturers’ Association, of Atlanta, 
Ga.; ‘‘ How Some Southern Business Men View 
Forestry,’’?’ by Austin Cary, of the Forest 
Service. 
Appeals to Alabama Legislature 

At 2 o’clock Tuesday afternoon three 
spokesmen, in behalf of the cause of forest 
conservation, reforestation and forest fire pre- 
vention, appealed to a joint session of the 
Alabama legislature to pass sane and reasona- 
ble laws dealing with forestry and conserva- 
tion. The first speaker was J. G. Peters, of 
Washington, D. C., representing the Forest 
Service, who stressed the importance of wood 
to modern civilization. He spoke also of the 
rapid depletion of the forest areas in the 
United States, adding that conserving these 
forests is one of America’s greatest economic 
problems, when lumber is being cut four times 
as fast as it is growing. Fire is the greatest 
destroyer of forests, he said, and he urged leg- 
islation for the prevention of forest fires. 

M. L. Alexander, commissioner of conserva- 
tion for Louisiana, reviewed the action of the 
Louisiana legislature in making large appro- 
priations for conservation, adding that ad- 
ministration of the State’s conservation laws 
costs the taxpayers nothing whatever extra.’ 
He reviewed the statements of Gov. Brandon 
in his address of welcome as to the dwindling 
of Alabama’s forests, and declared that the 
forests of both Alabama and Louisiana can be 
replaced by proper forestry methods and by 
protection from fire, which, he said, can be 
insured by the adoption of sensible legislation. 


The third speaker was Henry E. Hardtner, 
president of the Urania Lumber Co., Urania, 
La., who was the first chairman of the con- 
servation commission in Louisiana, a former 
legislator of that State, and author of 
Louisiana’s conservation laws. He told of the 
formation and progress of the Louisiana de- 
partment of conservation and of the benefits 
which the State has derived from the passage 
of conservation and forestry laws, and ex- 
plained how the private land owner can prac- 
tice forestry to the advantage of himself and 
his fellows. Mr. Hardtner concluded with an 
appeal for proper legislation along the lines 
of forestry and forest conservation. 

Motion pictures illustrating forestry meth- 
ods as practiced by the Forest Service work- 
ers in conjunction with a lecture by Ww. R. 
Mattoon, of the Forest Service, were enjoyed 
by delegates to the congress Tuesday evening. 
The pictures were taken principally in 
Louisiana, Maryland and Nebraska. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Monrcomery, ALA., Jan. 31.—Before final 
adjournment of the Southern Forestry Con- 
gress here Wednesday evening, Savannah, Ga., 
was selected as the place for the next annual 
meeting, that city being decided upon be- 
cause it is situated in an important forest 
section of the South and is one of the leading 
seaports in the country in the exportation of 
lumber, turpentine and other forest products. 

B. H. Stone, who represented the Georgia 
Forestry Association at the session of the con- 
gress just closed, was elected president of the 
congress, succeeding W. D. Tyler, of Dante, 
Va. P.R. Camp, of Franklin, Va., of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., a large lumber producer, 
was chosen vice president. R. D. Forbes, of 
New Orleans, La., was reélected secretary and 
treasurer. J. R. Weston, of the Weston Lum- 
ber Co., Logtown, Miss., was elected assistant 
secretary, succeeding A. B. Hastings, of Char- 
lottesville, Va. Joseph Hyde Pratt, of Chapel 
Hill, N. C., was reélected chairman of the ex 
ecutive committee. 

Resolutions were adopted by the congress at 
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its closing sessions requesting the Congress of 
the United States to increase its annual ap- 
ropriation for forestry work from $400,000 to 
$1,000,000, and to increase the appropriation 
for the next purchase of forest lands to $2,- 
000,000. 

One of the most interesting addresses that 
featured the closing session of the congress 
was that of John L. Kaul, president of the 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., whose 
subject was ‘‘The Alabama Lumbermen’s At- 
titude.’’? He said, one thing that impressed 
him as a hopeful and favorable sign in the 
consideration of forestry problems, is that 
(‘we seem, at last, to be getting away from 
the impracticable and sentimental viewpoints 
which we have clung to in the past and are 
turning to the working out of the problem 


standing of all that is involved and of the 
necessity of going slowly so that we may not 
have to retrace our steps.’’ He stated the 
matter is purely one of practical economies 
so far as the individual citizen is concerned, 
whether he be timber owner or lumber con- 
sumer, adding that the business of growing 
or conserving timber is just like any other—if 
it costs more than it produces it fails. 

As to taxation, Mr. Kaul said that in Ala- 
bama some scheme can perhaps be worked out 
looking to the taxation of the land itself on 
the basis of its actual earning power for other 
purposes than tree growing, the tax to be paid 
annually as at present with the land owner 
protected against increased rates or valua- 
tions for the timber growing period. ‘‘We 
hope,’’ he said, ‘‘to offer a plan for deferring 
payment of taxes on the timber crop until it 


is matured, the tax then to be paid on a basis 
equal to what would have been paid year by 
year had it been possible accurately and 
equitably to measure and assess the increas- 
ing stand.’’ In this way the counties instead 
of losing in taxes, he said, will actually gain, 
as otherwise much of the denuded land would 
lie idle and depreciate in value. ‘‘ We are con- 
vineed,’’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘ that we shall 
have a practical working forestry law on the 
statute books of Alabama when this legisla- 
ture adjourns.’’ 

The subject of ‘‘State Forestry Depart- 
ments’’ was diseussed at length by J. G. Pe- 
ters, of the Forest Service. 

A most interesting address on ‘‘ Alabama’s 
Forestry Problems,’’ was delivered by I. T. 
Quinn, commissioner of conservation of Ala- 


(Concluded on Page 94) 


along the practical lines, with a full under- 


Putting Tree Growing on a Profit Basis 


The chief forester of the United States has recently said that 
“our national forest policy should recognize that a real solution of 
the timber supply problem of the United States will come only as 
business men see their way clear to embark upon the growing of 
timber as a business undertaking.” 

I wish that this truth might have found an earlier lodgement in 
the minds of our law-makers and our government officials. It is 
only recently, and even now in only a few States, that the tax laws 
have permitted the growing of timber by private owners. Today 
in the States that have adopted a proper plan for the taxation of 
timber, business men are beginning to see their way clear to this 
undertaking, and I agree with Col. Greely that on this basis a real 
solution of the timber supply problem of the United States is 
at hand. 

The owners of the company 


the country. About one-third of the land in Sweden is unproduc- 
tive. Less than one-eighth is in farms. The remainder, nearly 60 
percent, is forest land. Nearly half in value of the total exports 
are forest products—lumber, pulp and paper. In order to live the 
Swedes had to learn how to keep their forests productive. They 
have learned. 

The original southern pine forests covered about 130 million acres 
and contained about 650 billion feet of timber. It is estimated that 
there remain around 84 million acres and 258 billion feet. The for- 
ests of Sweden will never be less than 55 million acres containing 
500 billion feet. They grow 16% billion feet of timber a year. 
They have been practicing forestry over a hundred years and they 
know how it should be done so that it pays. This is the real basis 
for any practical scheme for growing trees by private owners. 

It must pay. 





with which I am connected be- 
lieve in the growing of timber 
and we practice that belief. 
We have embarked definitely 
upon a policy of leaving our cut- 
over land in a productive condi- 
tion and protecting it against 
the two great enemies of young 
growth in the South—hogs and 
fires. Our policy is not the 
product of unpractical idealism. 
It is the healthy offspring of 
business necessity—an adopted 
child, if you like—but adopted 
because it pays. 

About two years ago we be- 





ELIEVING that its readers would be interested in 
the views on practical forestry of a tember owner 
and lumber manufacturer who actually is engaged in the 
practice of reforestation on a large scale, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN asked A. C. Goodyear, president of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., to prepare a 
short article on the subject—a request with which he was 
good enough to comply. While his company was not the 
first to engage m reforestation in the South, it has em- 
barked in this work on a larger scale than any other, and 
his article is a valuable contribution to current informa- 
tion on practical forestry —KEpITor. 


Americans are apt to think of 
their institutions as_ several 
sizes larger than those which 


exist in other parts of the 
world. We have the biggest 
steel mills, the tallest office 


buildings, the largest sawmills. 
Sweden seems like a little coun- 
try. It is, but it does big 
things. There are several saw- 
mill companies in Sweden that 
own a million to a million and a 
half acres of land. There is one 
company that will show you its 
original charter granted by 
King Magnus in 1437—about a 
hundred and fifty years before 








gan to take notice of the fact 
that our timber supply was 
diminishing. We were not ready for the undertaker by any 
means, but we did need medicine. We made a diagnosis—an inves- 
tigation. We found, where fires had not burned cut-over lands in 
our neighborhood, that certain kinds of pine had established them- 
selves in an abundant growth, and where hogs had been kept out 
as well, that all kinds of pine would grow. The rate of growth 
varied, of course, with conditions of soil and stand, but it appeared 
that on the average without thinning or special care our cut-over 
lands would grow timber of sufficient size for pulpwood in from 
fifteen to twenty years. We had found the disease and we began 
to apply remedies. 

We found that it was possible at a very slight additional cost so 
to conduct our logging operations as to leave sufficient seed trees 
Standing to produce almost a carpet of seedlings on the ground 
which we had cut over. We have put a hog-proof fence around this 
land and we have kept fires out of it. On some areas cut over years 
ago, we have sown seed and planted seedlings; some taken from the 
forest, some grown in seed beds. We are trying different kinds of 
pine in different soils and locations. We are experimenting to find 
the best trees for various conditions. But we know without experi- 
ment that southern pine can be grown on our lands and we are 
going to grow it. 

ast summer I spent a month in Sweden looking over pulp and 
paper mills in particular, and the forest industry in general. Of 
course, a month in Sweden is like a day in Rome; you do not see it 
all. But. in a month no lumberman who is not wilfully blind can 
fail to see and respect the wonderful system by which Sweden is 
assured of a perpetual undiminished forest. 

The first impression is of the importance of forest industries to 


any white man ever cut down a 
tree in America. This company owns a sawmill that cuts 
100,000,000 feet a year and a paper mill that produces 40,000 tons 
of pulp and 45,000 tons of paper. It grows each year enough tim- 
ber to conduct these operations—enough timber to stock a sawmill 
half the size of the largest mill in the South, and a pulp mill 50 per- 
cent larger than our largest. 

Reforestation is practical and it is practical on a large scale—the 
scale we like to think is ours. Every company in Sweden operat- 
ing a sawmill or a pulp mill is doing the same thing. It is produc- 
ing each year as much timber as it cuts. 

Let us take the work that is being done by one company as an 
example of what is being accomplished in Sweden. This company 
has been practicing reforestation since 1862. It owns 115,000 aeres 
of land. Including saw logs, pulpwood and charcoal wood, it cuts 
42 million feet of timber a year from this land, and it grows 600 
feet an acre—50 percent more than it cuts. Of the total growth, 
about 250 feet is in saw logs and 175 feet in pulpwood; the rest is 
charcoal and other woods. 

This company first thins the forest at about 25 years of age. 
At this first thinning, there is cut some 10,000 feet an acre, mostly 
pulpwood and charcoal wood. Thereafter every ten years there are 
thinnings until the sixty-fifth year, when there is what is called 
“lightening”; the trees are cut out so that the crowns of those re- 
maining are free from one another. Then at about the eightieth 
year, the land is cut clean and produces 20,000 feet an acre. 

These results are being obtained under conditions that are far 
less favorable to growth than are those that prevail generally in 
the southern States. 

It is certain that we can grow timber much more rapidly under 
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similar management; how much faster we do not know, but a fair 
presumption is that the Swedish periods can be cut in half—that 
we can grow pulpwood in fifteen to twenty years and saw logs in 
forty years. 

It can be done. The further question to be considered is the cost 
of production. For an area of 100,000 acres under Swedish prac- 
tice, there are required a head forester, two assistant foresters and 
ten rangers as a permanent force. For each of the rangers there 
is a small farm. The additional labor required for planting, thin- 
ning and other similar work is occasional, but it is an expense to be 
charged against reforestation. Interest on the value of the stripped 
land must be included. These charges compounded for the period 
of growth bring the total cost of the mature timber to a sum that 
will not permit the addition of taxes on the growing timber if 
reforestation is to be made commercially practicable. 

Louisiana, alone of the southern States, has encouraged refor- 
estation and has made it possible as a business undertaking by pro- 
viding the machinery for fixing an assessment based on stripped 
land values for lands entered for reforestation. 

Our original plans were directed to the production of pulpwood. 


We believe that the South is destined to become one of the great 
paper-making regions of the country. But we believe also that we 
can grow on average cut-over land at least 20,000 feet of saw tim- 
ber in not over forty years. In other words, 200,000 acres, wel] 
managed, will keep in perpetual operation ten hours a day the 
largest sawmill in the South. At any rate, that is what the com- 
pany with which I am connected is going to try to do. If our at- 
tempt is successful there are only a few men connected with the 
enterprise who will see that success. If we fail to produce saw 
timber, we are at least confident that we can grow pulpwood 
commercially. 

Timber has frequently been called a crop. The farmer of timber, 
like other farmers, must expect hard work and disappointments. 
He will run the risk of hurricanes and tornadoes, of insect pests and 
blights. But when we think of the advantages that lie in our hands, 
long growing season, naval stores as a by-product, the finest gen- 
eral purpose timber in the world—can we doubt that southern lum- 
bermen will with proper governmental support under sane tax laws 
keep the South forever self-supporting in those things which our 
forests can produce? 


Canadian Lumbermen Urge Rail Efficiency and Lower Rates— 
Domestic and Foreign Markets Discussed—Consider Standards 


MonrTREAL, QuE., Jan. 29.—The Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association has been becoming 
more international in its aspects, and further 
development in this respect was evident from 
the fifteenth annual convention held here at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Jan. 24 and 25. [A brief telegraphic story 
appeared on page 61 of the Jan. 27 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—FEpIToR.| The large 
number of members in the association from the 
eastern States, who do a large part of their 
business in Canada, have been more or less re- 
sponsible for this development. Last year two 
American members served on the board of di- 
rectors. For the first time in its sixteen years’ 
history, the next convention of the association 
will be held in Buffalo, at the new Statler Hotel, 
during January, 1924. Never before has the 
association held a convention outside Canada, 
nor has an invitation to do so been extended to 
it. At the meeting of the board of directors 
held at the conclusion of the two days’ session 
it was unanimously decided to accept the invi- 
tation of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and the White 
Pine Association of North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
extended to the convention thru M. F. Preisch, 
of North Tonawanda. 


Canadian and American Problems Mutual 














During the sessions of the convention discus- 
sions relative to mutual problems took place on 
such subjects as freight rates, transportation, 
cedar shingles, oleomargine. The trade situa- 
tion as regards spruce, white pine and hard- 
woods was fully explained. Fully 50 percent of 
the speakers came from the American-side of 
the international boundary, and the fact that 
the problems affected both sides of the line 
was plainly evident. Asa result of the fifteenth 
annual convention the keynote of the present 
situation in the lumber industry may be summed 
up as a desire for stabilization of prices, a fair 
profit on operations, an absence of speculation, 
economy in operation and distribution, and 
above all avoidance of a runaway market. This 


ANGUS McLEAN, 
Bathurst, N. B.; 
President 


Hold Lively Discussion of Spruce Market 


The trade discussions were the most im- 
portant part of the deliberations, that of the 
spruce market being the most lively. 
ject was ably dealt with by Angus McLean, of 
Bathurst, N. 8., Rufus Dickie, of Siewiacke, N. 


S., and W. Spencer Kellogg, of Utiea, N. Y. 
Mr. McLean pointed out that the spruce was 
the dominant tree today over very large areas 
in Canada, destined to hold its ground. 
to the fact that it was the favorite wood for 
making concrete forms, an extensive trade in 
spruce had been built up. 
and paper excelled that of all other woods. 

Mr. Dickie, dealing with the situation in the 
Maritime Provinces, said that this year only 
one half the normal cut could be expected as 
the result of storms and labor troubles. Mr. 


very proud of his connection with white pine 
and advised everyone to keep production costs 
to a minimum not only in 1923 but for all time. 


Warned Against Rapid Hardwood Advances 


Frank Kent, of Toronto, opened the hard 
wood discussion by stating that no other branch 
of the industry lent itself to greater fluctuation 
during the last few years. He said that there 
were few big operators in hardwoods but that 
they all appreciated the American market. This 
discussion was finished by A. E. Clark, of 
Toronto, president of the association, who in 
measured manner showed the meeting that the 
small amount of hardwood produced in Cana- 
da had but slight effect on the American mar- 
ket. He pointed out that if the Canadian op- 
erators were short on the cut the man in the 
South could put his men into the bush and in 
six weeks produce any deficiency, so that the 
Canadian cut was but a small matter. In 
conclusion he said that for the moment ‘‘ you 
can get any price you ask for certain articles 
that are sezrce, but if you boost prices to the 
point of substitution you can kill your market 
just as quick as you can build it.’’ 


World Unsettlement and Foreign Demand 


This sub- 





During the trade discussions, Sir Keith Price, 
of Price & Pierce, London, England, one of the 
biggest timber firms in the world, addressed 
the meeting briefly but to some point. Speak- 
ing of the European market as it is at present 
he said, ‘‘Conditions in Europe are such that 
nothing can be banked upon at present owing to 
the chaos existing in Turkey and Russia, and the 
French advance into the Ruhr. There is grave 
menace of war.’’ If Ireland ever settled down, 
he thought that there would be a great demand 
for lumber with the amount of railway and 
other property destruction, and Canada should 
be able to secure a share of this, altho facing 
great competition from Norway, the Baltic 
countries and possibly Russia if that country 
ever settled down. He thought that with 
proper supplies and propaganda there should be 
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Ottawa, Ont. ; 
Secretary 


Owing 


Its value for pulp 








latter point was emphatically stressed by nearly 
every speaker, whether from Canada or the 
States. A runaway market was considered a 
danger, with its attendant set-back, the reac- 
tion being so severe that it takes years to re- 
cover. 

During their stay in Montreal the visiting 
lumbermen were lavishly entertained by the 
Montreal & District Lumbermen’s Association. 
On Wednesday, over four hundred members and 
guests sat down to a splendid luncheon served 
in the Mount Royal Hotel, followed by a dance 
in the evening. On Thursday the convention 
was brought to a successful conclusion with a 
magnificent banquet considerably enlivened 
with musical selections and short after-dinner 
speeches. 


Kellogg, a manufacturer, wholesaler and a re- 
tailer, uttered an emphatie warning against 
the danger of a runaway market and in sup- 
port of this quoted spruce as selling at ruinous 
prices since 1922 up to within one month of the 
convention. J. Fraser Gregory, of St. John, N. 
B., asserted that the practice of exporting 
Christmas trees to the United States was be- 
coming a menance to the industry. 
White Pine Market Also Discussed 

Dealing with the white pine situation, A. C. 
Manbert, of Toronto, Ont., declared that white 
pine does not enjoy any peculiar advantage. 
‘At present conditions are good,’’ he asserted, 
‘*but such a paradoxical situation exists that 
we do not know how long they will be good.’’ 
M. F. Preisch, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., was 


a good market for lumber from this side. Sev- 
eral of the delegates mentioned the fact that 
in facing competition from the areas named, 
careful selection and grading should be ex- 
ercised, because lumber from the other countries 
was more carefully manufactured than the 
Canadian article. 


President Reviews Association Progress 


In his opening address on the first day of the 
convention, President A. E. Clark, after em- 
phasizing the very amicable relations that 
existed between the Canadian lumberman and 
his competitor across the line made an eloquent 
plea for greater membership in the association 
which was answered to such an extent that be- 
fore the close of the convention the secretary 
was able to announce a number of additional 
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memberships. ‘‘Early in 1920,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
lumber industry, along with nearly all other 
industries, suffered severe reverses. On the 
whole the lumber industry has stood up well 
under the terrible financial depression. I hon- 
estly believe the exercise of good business judg- 
ment should bring every lumberman thru next 
year with @ nice margin on the right side of 
the ledger. I can not see a boom year, for un- 
fortunately the farmer is not receiving an ade- 
quate return for his products.’’ 


Increase Rail Efficiency and Cut Rates 


Of the several resolutions that were adopted 
by the convention perhaps the most important 
was the one dealing with the present railway 
situation, and asking for lower freight rates for 
the lumber industry. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, Canadian lumbermen, do in- 
struct the officers of our association to use due 
diligence and employ all lawful means to impress 
upon the proper authorities the necessity of having 
our railways reduce their operating costs so that 
freight rates in Canada can be restored to the basis 
in existence September, 1920; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, as individuals trading thru 
or with American firms and shipping to the United 
States, do our utmost thru these connections to 
pring about the same changes on the American 
railways so that our international traffic can be 
handled more cheaply. 


Want Freedom to Use Oleomargarine 


Another important resolution dealt with the 
use of oleomargine, which is being manufactured 
and sold in Canada under Government permit 
only. It is possible for the manufacture and 
sale to be stopped at any time. The resolution 
reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association respectfully 
and earnestly urges the Right Honorable the Prime 
Minister and members of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to enact permanent legislation pertaining to 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine in the 
Dominion of Canada, so that the Canadian people 
will not be deprived of a healthful and nutritious 
food which is at present manufactured under the 
inspection of the Dominion Government. 

In order to acquaint the members with the 
subject, Dr. D. H. McLaurin, of the Canadian 
Packers’ Association, briefly outlined the value 
of the product. 


Expert Reviews Insurance Situation 


Some interesting figures on life and fire in- 
surance were given to the convention by D. G. 
Finlayson, superintendent of insurance for the 
Government of Canada. Mr. Finlayson held the 
opinion that companies across the line should 
be made to conform to Canadian legislation de- 
manding a deposit in the Dominion. A spirited 
argument as to the methods of insurance com- 
panies resulted, which simmered down to the 
question of inspections. Mr. Finlayson held 
high admiration for the inspection tests of the 
mutual companies, and said that the unlicensed 
companies would do well to follow this example. 
The careless cigarette smoker was severely 
scored by all the delegates. 

Speaking on the export situation, Gerard 
Power, of Quebee, said that the American mar- 
ket would always take the big end of Canadian 
lumber in the future. The United Kingdom is 
using lumber from Scandinavia, Finland and 
some from Russia. He suggested that altho the 
Canadian manufacturer should get more money 
for his product, a runaway market was to be 
avoided, 

A resolution to increase the dues of the as- 
sociation from $50 to $80 was adopted, after 
an amendment to increase the dues to $100 
per annum had been lost. 


Included in the report of the executive com- 
mittee on the activities of 1922, is the follow- 
Ing passage, which obtained prompt action from 
the convention: 


Standardized Grading and Inspection 
uss. everybody will no doubt be fully aware, the 
a States Government, thru Secretary of Com- 
previckes Hoover, has made considerable progress in 
oon with standardized grading and inspec- 
would een as the United States is concerned. It 
tion d seem to be proper to suggest that this ques- 
ise should receive very careful consideration and 
ceansion during your deliberations today and to- 
PetOw. It should be pointed out, however, that 
Moe Candardization is not merely being applied in 
other ted States to lumber but to a number of 
ana: industries; paving brick, beds, mattresses 

Springs, and metal lath have all been the sub- 


ject of standardization either by Secretary Hoo- 
ver’s division of simplified practice, or otherwise. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the Northeast- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association has adopted 
a resolution urging that Canadian manufacturers 
get together and join in the general plan of estab- 
lishing “Uniform grading rules and a thoro system 
of lumber inspection similar to that offered by the 
American associations of lumber manufacturers.” 

There remains a lot of business still under 
discussion with carriers by the legislative com- 
mittee relative to rate matters, these in nearly 
every case relating to thru rates to the United 
States. It was the hope of the convention that 
further improvements would be reported along 
these lines before the members meet again at 
Buffalo in 1924. 

At the conclusion of the convention, the mem- 
bers all standing, there were passed hearty votes 
of thanks to the Montreal & District Lumber- 
men’s Association for its lavish entertain- 
ment; to the management of the Mount Royal 
Hotel, for unsparing attention to the guests, to 
the press, and to the railway companies for 
their courtesy in the matter of transportation. 


Directors and Officers Elected 


As the result of the balloting for the 1923 
directors, on the basis of three for Ontario, 





FROM CALIFORNIA 


It is indeed gratifying to know that we 
retailers are being backed by such a pro- 
gressive publication as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—Sacramento Lumber Co., 
Sacramento Calif., by F. E. Conner. 


FROM TEXAS 


Permit me to commend you for the con- 
tinued success you are making of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. You are accom- 
plishing something worth while, and I 
think you have a trade publication that is 
not equaled by any trade paper of which 
I have knowledge without regard to the 
industry served—J. M. Rockwell, Rock- 
well Bros. & Co., Houston, Tex. 











two for Quebee, one for Nova Scotia and one 
for New Brunswick, the following were elected: 

Ontario—Walter Ross, Ottawa; W. J. Bell, Sud- 
bury ; Walter Chandler, Toronto. 


Quebec—Arthur H. Campbell, Montreal; J. 8. 
Bock, Montreal. 


New Brunswick—W. B. Snowball, Chatham. 

Nova Scotia—Rufus Dickie, Stewiacke. 

Following the election of directors, a meet- 
ing of the new executive was held and it was 
announced that the officers for the year 1923 
would be: 

President—-Augus McLean, Bathurst, N. B. 

First vice president—G. W. Greer, G. A. Greer 
& Sons, Montreal. 

Second vice president—David Champoux, Baie 
de Chaleurs, Restigouche, Que. 

Treasurer—R. G. Cameron, of Cameron & Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. (reélected). 

Secretary—F rank Hawkins, Ottawa (reélected). 

Transportation manager—R. L. Sargant, Ottawa 
(reélected). 

Distributes Paper on Bud Worm 

A. T. Murchie, inspector of scalers, distrib- 
uted a copy of his report to the minister of 
lands and mines of New Brunswick, which re- 
port dealt with the work of his department and 
with bud worm damage. 

According to season, the Province derives 25 
to 40 percent of its revenue from Crown for- 
ests, which comprise a little more than half 
of the total forest area. A serious situation has 
arisen from the destruction by the spruce bud 
worm of twenty years’ supply of spruce and 
fir; these species comprise 45 percent of the 
standing timber in the province, and 75 percent 
of the annual cut. The dead timber has ere- 
ated a dangerous fire hazard, and to encourage 
salvage the stumpage rate on dead timber has 
been cut in half. Of last year’s annual cut, 
55 percent was classed as bud worm killed; this 
year’s returns to date sbow that 35 percent of 
the spruce and 90 percent of the fir already 
scaled is classed as bud worm killed. The 
greater part of the affected fir is beyond sal- 
vage and after this year will be a total loss; 





the spruce will be good for at least two more 
years. 

The present season is a busy one, Mr. Mur- 
chie stated. The winter’s cut will reach and 
may exceed 210,000,000 feet. Nearly all op- 
erators were still yarding Jan. 1, but heavy 
snowstorms, more severe in the east and south 
than in the north, have almost stopped such 
operations. Handling the season’s cut there 
are forty-four scalers, most of whom have as- 
sistants. Each scaler has an average of 1,750,- 
000 feet to scale, or about 160,000 pieces to 
count, out of about 5,000,000 feet he has to 
look after, for the scaler goes over the ,logs 
again after they have been haulded to the land- 
ings, sealing about 40 percent. 


Inspect Lumber and Railroad Interests 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 31—C. W. Nelson, vice 
president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., re- 
turned yesterday to the company’s general 
offices here, after having attended a series of 
inspections and meetings with E. A. Frost, presi- 
dent, and associates in lumber, railroad and 
other interests. Others in the party were F. T. 
Whited, senior vice president; G. 8. Prestridge, 
vice president, and S. H. Dowell, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The first inspection was of the properties of 
the Gulledge Lumber & Stave Co., in More- 
house Parish, Louisiana. The company several 
months ago purchased the sawmill with a capac- 
ity of 75,000 feet daily—two shifts—eleven 
miles of logging railroad, and more than 20,- 
000,000 feet of standing southern pine timber, 
in addition to more than 6,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood timber, principally oak, with some gum. 

Mr. Nelson said that the Frost interests had 
also acquired along the rails of the Arkansas 
& Louisiana-Missouri Railway, which they own 
and control, about 25,000 acres, with 10,000,900 
feet of standing timber, mostly southern pine 
but some hardwoods. In addition there is some 
cut-over land. 

Mr. Frost and his associates visited Bastrop 
and Shelton, two miles north, where the mill 
is located, and also went into the timber. On 
this road is also located the mill of the Bastrop 
Pulp & Paper Co. and a study was made of 
the supply of raw materials. This mill uses 
the tops and limbs of trees in the making of 
pulp. 

It also is understood that there are possibili- 
ties for the development of gas wells in this 
section. This would mean the location of an- 
other pulp mill and other industries along the 
line of this railroad. 

The Arkansas & Louisiana-Missouri- Rail- 
way connects with the Louisiana & Pine Bluff 
Railway, another Frost property, at Huttig, 
Ark. Mr. Frost and his associates purchased 
the former railroad under a receiver’s fore- 
closure sale in August, 1920, and the property 
has been greatly rehabilitated. 

The Frost interests also interested themselves 
in the establishment along that line of industries 
requiring cheap fuel, the road serving the fa- 
mous Louisiana natural gas fields. The manu- 
facture of carbon black is one of the principal 
industries there, the section manufacturing more 
of this article than any other spot in the world. 

Carbon black is made by burning natural gas 
at very low pressure. Burners, or jets, are 
placed in houses into which the supply of air is 
regulated and the jet or gas flame is projected 
against a plate upon which the black is depos- 
ited. Carbon black has many important uses. 

Mr. Frost and his associates attended a meet- 
ing of the Louisiana & Pine Bluff Railway, 
reélecting all officers and directors. The dis- 
covery of oil at Smackover, Ark., and the further 
development of that territory, will result in the 
extension of this line north, a distance of about 
thirty miles to a connection with the Rock Island 
Railway at or near Calion. 

These officials also attended the annual meet- 
ing of shareholders and directors of the Union 
Saw Mill Co., an Arkansas subsidiary of the 
Frost interests. All officers were reélected. 
Here Mr. Frost and his associates own 270,000 
acres of the renowned Arkansas soft pine, which 
is the last great single stand of this famous 
timber. It is estimated that the timber there 
will run the mill at Huttig for twenty-five years. 
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Feb. 7-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 7-8—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 9—National Association of Commission Lum- 

ber Salesmen, Chicago. Annual. 

12—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 

Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 

kee, Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Demp- 
sey Hotel, Macon, Ga. Regional Meeting. 

Feb. 183—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Dempsey Ho- 
tel, Macon, Ga. 

Feb. 13-14—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 14—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 


Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
* Feb. 14-15—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. An- 
nual, 
14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, Russell Lamson Ho- 
tel, Waterloo, lowa. Annual. 
Feb. 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 
14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 
Feb. 14-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 

cut, Hotel Elton, Waterbury, Conn. Annual. 

15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 

Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. Annual. 

15—Joint meeting Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 

Association and North Carolina Pine Associa- 

tion, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Feb. 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 20-21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Commercial Club Rooms, Fargo, N. D. 
Annual, 

Feb. 21—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
meeting. 

Feb, 21-23—Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 

Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

22-23—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 

Dealers’ Association, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 

Mo. Annual, 

Feb. 22-23—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 

ply Dealers’ Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charles- 

ton, W. Va. Annual. 
23—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 27—Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual, 

Feb. 28—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 
Bureau, New York City. Annual. 

March 1—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

March 14-15—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. nnual, 

March 20-21—Southern Pine Association, Grune- 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 21-22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 

March 22-23—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

March 24-31—‘Own Your Home” Expositien, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. Annual. 


Seo Homes Exposition, Cleveland, 
0, 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 


April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 


April 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 


May 8-9—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


June 14-15—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Arrange for Missouri Convention 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—Charles E. Kief- 
ner, of Perryville, president, and J. W. Har- 
bour, secretary, of the Southeast Missouri 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, last Fri- 
day went over the program of the forthcoming 
convention with the local arrangements com- 
mittee. The convention will be held at Hotel 
Statler on the mornings of Feb. 22 and 23. 

Friday’s meeting was held in the office of 
C. M. Herrington, chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. The program is about com- 
pleted and will be announced within the next 
week or ten days. 


Special 


One of the events decided upon Friday was 
the Hoo-Hoo concatenation, to be held on the 
evening of the second day of the convention. 
This will be held in Parlors A and B of Hotel 
Statler. While the men are being initiated, 
the ladies will be guests at a theater party at 
the Orpheum, after which a buffet supper will 
be held in the Hotel for both. 

A musicale in the auditorium of Seruggs, 
Vandervoort & Bainey store is another feature 
planned for the visitors. 


Plans for Nebraska Convention 


LINcoLN, NeEB., Jan. 29.—The preliminary an- 
nouncement of the program for the thirty-third 
annual convention of the’ Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to be held at the Rome 
Hotel, in Omaha, Feb. 14, 15 and 16, has been 
sent to the membership by Secretary E. E. Hall. 
Among the speakers announced are Theodore 
H. Price, editor and publisher of ‘‘Commerce 
and Finance,’’ who will discuss railway freight 
charges and how they can be more widely and 
equitably distributed; Secretary Adolph Pfund, 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, will discuss ‘‘Why an Associa- 
tion?’’ There will also be discussions on vari- 
ous topics of interest that may be brought up 
which will be led by L. C. Oberlies. 

A special railroad rate has been secured of 
fare-and-a-half on the certificate plan. All 
members coming from a distance are requested 
to have. their tickets validated so that they may 
secure the reduced fare. 





A. C. GORDON, 
Toronto, Ont. ; 


Who was recently elected 
chairman of the Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association (Inc.). Mr. 
Gordon is connected 
with Mickle, Dyment & 
Sons (Ltd.) and is said 
to be one of the most 
popular and successful 
wholesale salesmen on 
the road 








Hardwood Institute District Meetings 


Announcement is made that district meet- 
ings of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute will be held at Asheville, N. C., on Feb. 
8, at the Langren Hotel; at Columbia, §S. C., 
on Feb, 10, at the Jefferson Hotel; and at 
Charleston, W. Va., on Feb. 13, at Kanawha 
Hotel, this last meeting having been postponed 
from Feb. 6. 

As is customary at these district meetings, 
the time will be devoted to exchanges of ideas 
concerning the proper manufacture and care 
of hardwood lumber, grading rules and their 
proper interpretation and application. Sec- 
retary-Manager J. M. Pritchard will conduct 
each of the meetings, which are open to all. 


District Association to Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 29.—The Duluth- 
Superior district of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association will hold its annual meeting 
at the Androy Hotel, Hibbing, Minn., Feb. 6. 
About forty retail dealers are expected to at- 
tend. The feature of the meeting will be a 
talk by W. H. O’Toole, of the O’Toole & 


O’Toole Accounting Co., Minneapolis, on ‘‘ The 
Cost of Doing Business.’’ 


Dry Kiln Expert to Report 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 27.—At the annual 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash, Feb. 13 and 14, Albert Hermann, the 
new dry kiln expert, who on Feb. 1 will become 
a member of the association’s staff here, will 
outline the work that he has in mind. Mr. Her. 
mann is coming here from the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and while his 
headquarters will be in Portland most of his 
time will be spent in the field. Secretary-man- 
ager A. W. Cooper said that the report of Mr. 
Hermann will no doubt be one of the most in- 
teresting features of the meeting. That there 
will be a large attendance is expected also from 
the fact that during the same week the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association will hold its 
convention in Spokane. Mr. Cooper will leave 
here in a day or two for Chicago where he is 
to attend a meeting of the standardization com- 
mittee on Feb. 5. 


(SAE EBEEE: 


Michigan Hardwood Special Meeting 


JADILLAC, MICH., Jan. 31.—Call has been is- 
sued by Secretary J. C. Knox, of the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
this city, for a special meeting of the asso- 
ciation to be held on Feb. 21 at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Detroit. A number of committee reports 
and other matters are to be considered and 
acted upon at this meeting. 


Who Runs Your Association? 

This all-important question, if put to many 
members of retail associations, would receive, 
by way of response, a simple but significant 
shrug of the shoulder. Yet the same member 
who professes but slight knowledge of the 
management of his association is quite care- 
ful to have his finger on those index sheets 
which mark the pulse of his individual yard. 
And why? As the organization movement has 
developed and enlarged its scope in the indus- 
trial world, it becomes imperative that the 
individual members who are thus united for 
their own protection and the furtherance of 
a common interest make certain that the 
executive power of their organization is in 
the hands of the proper persons. Therefore 
much interest should center about the talk on 
‘Who Runs Your Association?’’ to be given 
by Adolph Pfund, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, at the 
coming convention of the Illinois Lumber 
Merchants’ Association, Feb. 21, 22 and 23, 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Mr. Pfund’s talk will be one of the attrac- 
tions of the second afternoon and will follow 
the noonday luncheon, which is to feature 
Washington’s birthday. The luncheon is to 
be quite an informal affair, with appropriate 
decorations for the holiday, and special prepa- 
rations are being made for ‘‘lumber ladies’’ 
in attendance at the convention, to whom 4 
cordial invitation is extended. Douglas Mal- 
loch, Lumberman Poet, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago, will entertain the 
luncheon guests with his famous brand of 
after-dinner joviality. And the afternoon will 
be made complete by a talented Kewanee male 
quartet, of which E. E. Hinchliff, chairman of 
the program committee, is a member. Mr. 
Hinchliff also announces for the same after- 
noon a superfine ladies’ quartet in a variety 
of selections, which leaves nothing further to 
be desired in the way of a musical program. 

A feature which will prove a welcome sur- 
prise to hundreds of merchants throughout 
the State is the appearance on Wednesday and 
Friday afternoons of 8S. A. Holcomb, of Hol- 
comb Bros., Sycamore, Il]. Mr. Holcomb 1s 
well known to the ‘‘old-timers’’ for his 1- 
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"a 
;mitable Swede lumber monologues. Eight or 
nine years ago Mr. Holcomb kept the conven- 
tion hall in paroxysms of laughter with his 
droll Swede number, and left a happy memory 
in the hearts of all visiting retailers. Mr. 
Holeomb’s talent in this particular direction 
has increased with the experience and prac- 
tice of years, and his appearance on the pro- 
gram of the coming convention promises to 
be one of the high lights. 

On the opening morning of the convention 
a reception committee composed of the di- 
rectors of the association will personally wel- 
eome each lumberman. The afternoon will be 
featured by a talk on the lien law, followed 
by discussions relative to coming legislation. 
The subject at this particular time is of vital 
interest to every lumberman in the State. 

Plans are about completed for the art exhibit 
which is to occupy the rear section of the Eliza- 
pethan room and which will be one of the real 
attractions of the convention. E.S. Todd, who 
has arrangements for this exhibit under his 
personal supervision, announces that it will be 
egrried out in a color scheme that will make 
it one of the lasting memories of the con- 
vention for all who see it. It is to be one of 
the most unique and interesting lumber ex- 
hibits in the country. 


Canadian Organizations Elect 


Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 27.—British Colum- 
bia lumber and shingle manufacturers and log- 
gers recently held their annual meetings and 
elected officers and directors for the following 
year. Officers elected by the British Columbia 
lumber and shingle manufacturers are: 


President—J. D. McCormack, Canadian Western 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Arthur Hendry, B. C. Mills Tim- 
ber & Trading Co. 

Second vice president—E. 8S. Sanders, Vancou- 
ver Lumber Co. 

Secretary—R. H. H. Alexander. 

Directors—J. O. Cameron, Cameron Lumber Co., 
Victoria; G. A. Hackett, Robertson & Hackett, Van- 
couver; P. D. Roe, Eburne Saw Mills, Vancouver ; 
EB. J. Palmer, Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co, Chemainus; F, R. Pendleton, Straits Lumber 
Co., Nanoose and Vancouver. 


Officers elected by the Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association are: 

President—J. <A. 
ham Co. 

Vice president- 
Shingle Co. 

Secretary-manager—F. H. Lamar. a 

Directors—The 1922 directors were reélected. 


Zdgecumbe, Edgecumbe New- 


Robert McNair, Robert McNair 


Officers elected by the British Columbia Log- 
gers’ Association are: 

President—G. A. Johnston, Capilano Timber Co. 
; Vice president—-N. A. English, Nimpkish Tim- 
yer Co, 

Secretary—G. W. Muddiman. 

Directors—A. J. Anderson, International Tim- 
ber Co.; George Moore, Merrill & Ring Lumber Co. ; 
S. G. Smith, Bloedel Stewart & Welch (Ltd.) ; 
A. E, Munn, Munn & Kerr Timber Co.; T. A. 
Lamb, Lamb Lumber Co.; L. H. Weber, Brooks- 
Scanlon-O’Brien Co. (Ltd.) ; F. S. Buck, Deep Cove 
Logging Co. ; George P. Challenger, Challenger Tim- 
ber Co.; F. R. Alley, Tahkina Timber Co. (Ltd.) ; 
P. A. Wilson, Wilson Brady (Ltd.). 


Meeting of Standardization Committee 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—E. J. Curtis, 
president of the Curtis Companies (Inc.), Clin- 
ton, Iowa, has been nominated for membership 
on the consulting committee of the central 
committee on lumber standards as representa- 
tive of the sash, door, blind and molding inter- 
ests, and C. C. Sheppard of the Forest Lumber 
Co., Oakdale, La., has been nominated as a rep- 
resentative of the manufacturers. 

R. G. Merritt, secretary of the consulting 
committee, will leave here Saturday for Chi- 
cago for the meeting scheduled to begin Mon- 
day, Wilson Compton, secretary-manager Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, will 
attend the annual meeting of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Association Friday, after 
which he will proceed to Chicago for the meet- 
ing of the consulting committee, of which he is 
chairman but on which he does not represent 
the manufacturers, 

The expectation is that about tweaty mem- 
bers of the committee will attend the meeting, 
Which had first been planned for this week but 


was postponed because some members who de- 
sired to be present could not be in Chicago be- 
fore next Monday. It was not possible to find 
a date agreeable to all members, and doubtless 
some who could have attended this week may 
not find it possible to be present next week. 


Endows Third Bed at Hospital 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 27.—Hard busi- 
ness problems frequently give way to thoughts 
of charity at meetings of the Los Angeles Hoo- 
Hoo Club. At Thursday’s meeting at the City 
Club sufficient money was raised to endow the 
third bed at the Los Angeles Orthopedic Hos- 
pital. The Los Angeles order has a record 
since its organization of almost ‘‘a bed a 
month’’ for the local institution for unfortunate 
children. 

There was a large attendance of members, 
their wives and friends at a dance and enter- 
tainment held tonight at the Vistadel Arroyo, 
near Pasadena. It was the most successful 
social event in local Hoo-Hoo eireles for sev- 
eral months. 


Appoints Hoo-Hoo Club Committees 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—Harry M. Willhite, 
who was elected president of the newly organ- 
ized Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6, of St. Louis at a 
meeting at the Gatesworth Hotel, last Monday 
evening, presided at a meeting of officers and 
directors at luncheon last Friday. In line with 
their policy to ‘‘start things,’’ the officers 
have decided that a luncheon meeting of the 
club will be held at the American Annex Hotel 
on Tuesday, Feb. 6, and an evening affair some 
time in April. 

At the first luncheon meeting officers will be 
installed, and the policies and principles to 
govern the club will be outlined. Ladies will 
be invited to the evening meeting. 

Mr. Willhite announces the appointment of 
committee chairmen as follows: Entertainment, 
L. M. Tully; finance, T. C. Whitmarsh; pro- 
gram, J. H. Allen; public affairs, Julius Seidel; 
attendance, R. M. Morriss; membership, Otto 
Pfeffer; publicity, Roy M. Edmonds. 

The committee chairmen will select the mem- 
bers of their own committees. 


Concatenations in Prospect 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Henry R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, announces that coneatena- 
tions will be held as follows: 

Feb. 15, Spokane, Wash., in connection with the 
annual convention of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, R. L. Bayne, of Spokane, Vice- 
gerent Snark for eastern Washington, in charge. 
Past Snark Griggs, and Donald H. Clark, Supreme 
3ojum also will attend. 

March 1, Duluth, Minn., Ted T. Jones, of Minne- 
apolis, Vicegerent Snark, in charge. 

Feb. 27, South Bend, Ind., in connection with 
the convention of Northern Indiana & Southern 
Michigan Retail Lumber . Dealers’ Association. 
William Zeigler, Vicegerent Snark of the South 
send (Ind.) district, in charge. 

Feb. 13, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis., D. S. 
Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and Ernest Ehlert, 
Vicegerent Snark, in charge. 

Feb. 13, New Orleans, La., in the new rooms of 
the Lumbermen’s Club, J. Walter Michel, Vice- 
gerent Snark, in charge. 


Market in Greece for Oak Ties 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—Acting Commer- 
cial Attache R. O. Hall reports to the lumber 
division, Department of Commerce, from Athens 
that there is a market in Greece for large quanti- 
ties of oak ties. While one of the Greek railroads 
has recently accepted tenders for several thou- 
sand ties of local origin at 27 drachmas (about 
40 cents) each, it is reliably reported that no con- 
siderable quantity of local ties can be obtained 
at such a figure and that the Greek railroads may 
be obliged to pay a great deal more for further 
supplies. Specifications for 100,000 oak ties for 
which another Greek railroad recently advertised 
are as follows: 180 centimeters (70.866 inches) 
long by 18 centimeters (7.086 inches) wide on 
the bottom and 14 to 18 centimeters (5.51 to 
7.086 inches) wide on the top by 12 centimeters 
(4.72 inches) thick. The inquiry requests de- 
livered prices and date of delivery. The quality 
specification may be obtained from the lumber 
division. 
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- PATENTED FIBRE 
END-BOXES 


Protect all %4”’ oak 
flooring from damage 
in transit. 


The Bruce Blue La- 
bel on every bundle is 
your 


GUARANTEE 


Your customer satis- 
fied or your money 
back. 

LIBERAL POLICY 


NO QUIBBLING 


Worth 


LONG 
LENGTHS 


No spliced 
; bundles, no 
= ~Sshort lengths. 


@ 


EXTRA 
WIRES 


No broken 
bundles, no 
loose strings. 
Bruce Oak 
Flooring is 
securely 
wired. 





F. BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD (0. 


Exclusive Chicago Distributors for 


Bruce 
Brand 


4052 Princeton Ave... 


(Pl 325-1318 ay 


H } 
LtitTit patn fl 





Blue 
Label 


i] 


CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 





You can buy straight or mixed cars, any quant- 
ity, delivered anywhere; Oak and Maple floor- 
ing, Oak and Gum moulding, kiln dried Oak 
and Gum lumber, Tennessee Aromatic Red 
Cedar, and “Ceda’line”. 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS ONLY. 
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Day by day, 

In every way, 
We are getting 
Better and better. 


Organized 1903. 
Twenty years of 
successful operation. 


Fire Insurance. 
Policies 

for Lumbermen 
with Security 
and Service. 


DeVEUVE-BURNS 
UNDERWRITING CO. 


Managing 
LUMBERMEN’S 
INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 


nee 


Douglas Building 
Seattle, Washington 





166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Write for particulars today 
in regard to our policy that 
will protect your overhead 
expenses and profits at the 
time of fire. Nothing like 
it ever offered by any other 
fire insurance company. 


Licensed in Canada. 
Legal everywhere. 


























To Study Cost Accounting Question 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jan. 27.—The Los 
Angeles District Lumbermen’s Club is making 
excellent progress with its ambitious program 
to bring about a uniform system of cost ac- 
counting in this territory. At Tuesday’s meet- 
ing held at the City Club, a committee was ap- 
pointed, consisting of J. C. Owens, of the 
Owens-Parks Lumber Co.; 8. T. Hayward, of 
the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co., and 
KE. D. Tennant, secretary of the district lumber- 
men’s club, to make a thoro study of the ques- 
tion and submit a report with recommendations 
as to just what course should be adopted in 
achieving the ends sought. This committee is 
expected to make its report in two or three 
weeks. 

J. A. Garrett, an industrial engineer and ac- 
countant, was the chief speaker at Tuesday’s 
meeting of the club. He told the lumbermen 
of the necessity of making a scientific study of 
their costs if they are to have their business on 
a solid basis. 

‘«The system we have in mind will be intended 
primarily to serve the smaller yards but we 
hope to have it outlined in such a manner that 
in the main it will be acceptable to large yards 
as well,’’ said Mr. Tennant. 

Next Wednesday night the Los Angeles Dis- 
trict Lumbermen’s Club will hold a_ special 
meeting to hear a talk by John W. Hamilton, of 
Hamilton Associates, selling specialists. 


Prize Papers Read 


New York, Jan. 30.—Prize papers in the 
contest conducted by the Nylta Club were read 
at the meeting last Friday night. The winners 
were R. J. Bamber, sales manager of the Hack- 
ensack Coal & Lumber Co., and Theodore J. 
Cox, one of the oldest lumber inspectors in New 
York City. 

Mr. Bamber wrote on ‘‘Modern Lumber Mer- 
chandising,’’ and Mr. Cox made a résumé of 
the lectures delivered before the club by Prof. 
Samuel J. Record, of Yale University. The two 
papers were unanimously adjudged the best sub- 
mitted. The papers were read by the authors. 

R. C. Bryant, professor of lumbering at Yale, 
made the principal address of the meeting in 
the rooms of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation. 


Relate Benefits Derived from Club 

JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 29.—The regular week- 
ly meeting of the Jackson Lumbermen’s Club 
was held last Thursday, the feature of the pro- 
gram being 3-minute talks by various members 
on ‘‘What The Club Has Meant To Me.’’ The 
club is finishing up its third year of existence, 
having met every week during this time, and 
the meeting of today was devoted to a review 
of past accomplishments. Everyone was able 
to relate many benefits derived from the club 
and some could trace actual dollars and cents 
in profits to the results obtained from attend- 
ance at club meetings. Plans were outlined 
for the future work of the club. Short talks 
were made by the following: T. K. Currie, 
Central Lumber Co.; J. G. Kennedy, Grambling- 
Kennedy Lumber Co.; J. W. Bertrand, Williams 
& Voris Hardwood Co.; B. C. Godwin, Warren- 
Godwin Lumber Co.; Carl Faust, of Faust Bros. 
Lumber Co., and C. E. Klumb, Finkbine Lum- 
ber Trustees. 

A resolution was passed expressing regret 
to the Finkbine Lumber Trustees for the loss 
sustained in the recent fire at its plant. 

Upon adoption of this resolution, C. E. Klumb 
thanked the club and proceeded to give a brief 
history of the Wiggins sawmill, which he said 
had become very dear to him and others inas- 
much as it gave them their start in the lumber 
world. He said the mill began operations in 
December, 1902, and has operated steadily thru 
storms, panics, wars and fires until last Sat- 
urday. He said the sawmill was the only loss, 
that the planing mill and dry kilns started up 


Monday morning as usual. Arrangements haye 
been made with numerous mills in that gee. 
tion to furnish their entire output and it js 
believed this will be sufficient to keep the dry 
kilns and planing mill in steady operation until 
the mill is rebuilt. 


DASA SASLE SLE SE ZI 


Monroe Club Monthly 


Monros, La., Jan. 29.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Monroe 
was held at Hotel Monroe here Jan. 27. The 
greater part of the time was given to general 
discussion of taxes and assessment values. Al! 
present reported that they had done a good 
volume of business during January and they 
expected it to continue good thruont the re. 
mainder of the year. Reports are that plenty 
of sawmill labor is available at this time. The 
next meeting will be held on Feb. 24. 


To Fete Furniture Men 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 30.—In its entertain- 
tainment of the furniture manufacturing trade 
of Greater Cincinnati, the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati plans to depart from its usual 
routine business meeting on Feb. 5. Practically 
all business will be dispensed with and the eve- 
ning given over to the dinner and entertainment. 
The Four Musical College Boys have been en- 
gaged and Fitch B. Cooper, who plays any 
instrument from a file to a cross-cut saw, will 
be a star feature. Judge Charles W. Hoffman, 
of the Hamilton County (Ohio) bench, will make 
the principal address of the evening. Firm 
members and executives of furniture manufac- 
turing concerns in the Greater Cincinnati dis- 
trict will be guests of the club and a full turn- 
out of the membership is promised. The new 
feature is a departure along the ideas of John 
R. O’Neill, new chairman of the entertainment 
committee, who believes in brightening up the 
meetings of the club and presenting a form of 
entertainment that will make the members sorry 
to miss the meetings. 

President J. C. West will be in the chair at 
the dinner, which will be held in the rooms of 
the Automobile Club of Cincinnati in the Havlin 


Hotel. 


Oppose New Federal or City Taxes 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 30.—Lumber interests 
of Memphis are opposed to the proposed exten- 
sion of the city limits of Memphis, and mem- 
bers of the Lumbermen’s Club, at the regular 
semimonthly meeting at the Hotel Gayoso Sat- 
urday, Jan. 27, authorized President George 
McSweyn to appoint a committee for the pur 
pose of opposing this move unless the interests 
of lumbermen are safeguarded in the matter of 
city taxation. W. H. Dick, of the Tallahatchie 
Lumber Co., declared that most of these plants 
were located adjacent to the city on the prom- 
ise that they would not be subjected to city 
taxation. 

The club, by almost unanimous vote, approvea 
the recommendations of the majority of the 
directors of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce on 
Referendum No. 40, opposing the Sterling- 
Towner bill which seeks to create an educational 
department, with a cabinet officer at its head. 
H. B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Co., and W. H. 
Dick, Tallahatchie Lumber Co., were particularly 
strong in their aversion to further taxation for 
any purpose. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association and chairman of 
the traffic committee of the club, called atten- 
tion to the efforts of the government to make 
the injunction against striking railway shop- 
men permanent, saying that he had appeared 
as a witness during the day and that he had 
given testimony showing the severe injury In- 
flicted on the hardwood lumber industry. 

J. D. Allen, chairman of the lumber inspec- 
tion class, announced that larger quarters had 
been secured therefor and requested that lum- 
bermen affiliated with the club supply small 
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ies of lumber in order that the students 


tit 
been be able to apply their technical knowl- 


might 
edge. 
Two new members were elected: J. R. May, 


sales manager of the Tustin Hardwood Co., 
Memphis, and Edwin L. Page, holding a similar 
position with the O. B. Polk Lumber Co., 
Memphis. 

More than fifty representatives of the sales 
department of E. L. Bruce & Co., Memphis and 
Little Rock, were guests of the club on this 


occasion. 
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San Joaquin Valley Club Annual 


FRESNO, CALIF., Jan. 27.—The annual meet- 
ing of the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club was held here last Saturday at the Hughes 
Hotel and at the noon luncheon these officers 
were elected: 

President—J. C. Ferger, 
Fresno. : = : 

Vice president—Elmore King, King Lumber Co., 
Bakersfield. 

Treasurer—J. G. 


Fresno. : ‘ 
Secretary—Frank F. Minard, C. 


ber Co., Fresno. 





Swastika Lumber Co., 


Martin, Fresno Lumber Co., 


S. Pierce Lum- 


The club meeting was preceded in the morn- 
ing by a short executive session of the directors 
of the California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. OC. W. Pinkerton, of Whittier, presi- 
dent of the California association, urged all 
lumbermen of the State to join his organiza- 
tion and was followed by Fred E. Conner, of 
Sacramento, with a talk along the same lines. 
Short addresses were also made by A. E. Fick- 
ling, president of the Southern California Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association ; E. | 
Robie, president of the 
Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club; by 
Herbert Levy, of Fres- 
no, representing the 
California Building & 


(nears ] 








J. C. FERGER, 
Fresno, Calif. ; 
Reélected President 





Loan League. He 
talked on the close re- 
lationship between the 
building and loan as- 
sociations and _ retail 
lumber dealers. George 
Weir, of the Coos Bay 
Lumber (Co. San = rs 
Francisco, and A. M. 8. 

Pearce, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Oak- 
land, both made addresses on the demand 
for lumber offshore and from the eastern trade. 
Both predicted strong markets, but hoped that 
prices would not become too high. 

President J. C, Ferger in his annual report 
stressed the part the club took in fighting the 
California anti-shingle legislation and its suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The following were elected delegates to rep- 
resent the club at the convention of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Spo- 
kane next month: F. Dean Prescott, R. O. Dea- 
con, J. G. Martin. 

In the evening a dinner dance was held, 
which lumbermen, their wives and families at- 
tended and which was thoroly enjoyed by all 
present. 7" ; 











New San Francisco Hardwood Club 
a FRANCISCO, CALIF., Jan. 27.—There has 
re been formed among wholesale and re- 
— umber dealers of San Francisco and Oak- 
0 the San Francisco Hardwood Club. Its 
ollicers are as follows: 

Trenident—C. "Harry White, of White Bros. 
aon aay Owen L. Gibson, of White Bros. 
weed Caty Felix Richards, of Richards Hard- 

4 96 } cos 
sider ically 100 percent of the dealers on both 
per 7 San Francisco Bay are members and 
it hae the few months of the club’s existance 
S$ proved to be a source of enjoyment and 


goodfellowship and of considerable advantage 
to the trade. Questions of particular import- 
ance are discussed and solutions sought to vari- 
ous problems that come up. One of the first 
questions considered was that of State tolls or 
wharfage charges on hardwoed brought in by 
water from the Panama Canal, Australia and 
the Orient. Thru the efforts of the club these 
charges were shown to be exhorbitant, especially 
in their proportion to the charges on Pacifie 
coast softwoods. A reduction of 33144 percent 
was promptly obtained. 

The club holds regular luncheon meetings at 
the San Francisco Commercial Club. 
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Arranging Program for Club Meeting 


EVANSVILLE,, IND., Jan. 29.—The next regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held Tuesday evening, Feb. 
13, at the New Vendome Hotel. Gus Bauman, 
the new president, and Frank Storton, secretary 
and treasurer, are arranging a program and hope 
to have some speaker present to discuss local 
trade conditions. Luncheon will be served be- 
fore the business session. 


Annual Banquet for Knot-Holers 


LINCOLN, NeEB., Jan, 29.—Announcement is 
made by Secretary Don Critchfield that the 
Knot-Hole Club will hold its first annual ban- 
quet at Omaha on the evening of Feb. 14. A 
feature of the program to be put on will be a 
play showing an old fashioned lumber office and 
then the modern office of 1922. The chief char- 
acters will be a salesman, a farmer and a dealer 
whose parts will be taken by well known mem- 
bers of the club, and an effort will be made to 
show how business was done and how it should 
be done now. All Nebraska lumbermen are 
invited to attend. 


Portland Club Annual Successful 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 27.—The first ball of 
the Portland Lumbermen’s Club given Thurs- 
day evening, Jan. 25, was a huge success, 
with about 400 present. Forrest Haworth, of 
the Charles K. Spaulding Logging Co., and 
timer Xanten, of the Cutler-Dimmick Lumber 
Co., are being congratulated for they had charge 
of the arrangements. C. C. Crow, secretary of 
the club, was also felicitated for the large turn- 
out by reason of the letter he wrote announcing 
the meeting. 
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Detroit Lumbermen Bowlers 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 30.—Detroit lumbermen 
are taking to the great old game of bowling 
this winter more than ever before, and three 
big leagues and half a score of smaller ones are 
in full operation, with big scores being run up 
and general enthusiasm at a high pitch. 

The Lumbermen’s league is one of the oldest 
in Michigan, if not, in fact, in the annals of the 
game. It has some of the best bowlers in De- 
troit listed on its twelve teams. At present the 
race for honors is very close, the Detroit Door 
& Sash Co. team and the Lowrie & Robinson 
Lumber Co. teams sharing honors. C. Raymore 
and A. Suegin are the high individual bowlers. 
Other teams in the league are: Hamtramck 
Lumber & Supply Co., Charles J. Wallick Com- 
pany, Allan Coal & Lumber Co., H. W. Harding 
Lumber Co., Braun Lumber Co., Restrick Lum- 


_ ber Co. No. 1, J. F. Weber & Co., Restrick Lum- 


ber Co. No. 2, Miller Co., and Huebner Manufac- 
turing Co. 

The Detroit Lumber Co. and the H. W. Hard- 
ing Lumber Co. each have big leagues of their 
own, and each are having spirited competition. 


(SEERA RAAZS 


Another Big Carload 


Wricut City, OKLA., Jan. 29.—The Choctaw 
Lumber Co., of this place, has joined the ranks 
of the heavy carloaders, having loaded and 
sent out one day last week U. P. car No. 
13,973, containing 56,264 feet of 1x6—6 to 20- 
inch No. 2 drop siding, No. 117. Officials of 
the company are rather proud of this record, 
which it believes establishes a high mark in 
carloading. 





Your 
Future! 


Every young man who has 
chosen the merchandising of 
lumber as_ his_ profession 
owes it to himself to get as 
far ahead in this chosen work 
as he possibly can. 


Getting ahead is mainly a 
matter of knowing how to 
perform some task better 
than others can do it. That’s 
why you should know the 


METHOD of ESTIMATING 


Many young men—yard mana- 
gers, assistant yard managers, 
yard foremen, salesmen, book- 
keepers, etc.—have mastered this 
valuable method in their spare 
time in two to three weeks. 


In this way they have been 
able to make themselves indis- 
pensable to their employers and 
incidentally to command better 
pay for their work. 


Don’t delay! Ask us today to 
tell you how the HoltBid Method 
of Estimating will help you get 
ahead. 








SIGN, CLIP AND MAIL 


HoltBid Service Co. 


Lumber Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


| | 
I | 
| 
| Without cost or obligation, please | 
| submit facts to me as to how the Holt- | 
1 Bid Method of Estimating will help me | 
| get ahead in the retail lumber business. 
: | 





TIMBER ESTIMATORS : 








( Sasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F.H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whi je 
Me ciney Bank Bids. NEW ORLEANS 











EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
In Making 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Maine Davidson Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
“QRS Largest Cruising House in America 
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Fire Insurance 


ervice 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 





HA 


Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens -~ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. = 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 2 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual . 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio; 


OTTEETTY 








Write for Details 
The Time 


TheTime WEST 


SEEMS PROPITIOUS 


I will be pleased to submit prospectus 
covering various tracts of RED WOOD 
timber lands; also lands cruising 
largely to CALIFORNIA SUGAR 
and WHITE PINE, and also DOUG- 
LAS FIR, located in California, 
Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia, with or without sawmills, 
the sale of which are entrusted to me 
by bona fide owners. 


Charles S. Elms 
TIMBER LANDS and. LUMBER 














Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











a 


A NON-MIRING WAGON 


Capacity 10 tons. Adapted for hauling over 
sand, mud, bad roads or soft ground. More 
freight with less power. Will carry capacity 
loads wherever animals or tractors can work. 
Shipments direct from Chicago factory. 
Information and prices on request, 

ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO., 17 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “‘Trusswhecs Chicago” 





















== Dealers, Architects and Contractors 


Discuss Adoption of Pine Grades 


New OruEans, La., Jan. 29.—New Orleans 
retail lumbermen, architects and contractors 
dined at the Louisiana Restaurant last Thurs- 
day evening as guests of the Southern Pine 
Association and of the retail dealers who recent- 
ly adopted the Southern Pine Association grad- 
ing rules for southern pine. Up to Jan. 1, 
special grading rules promulgated by the Con- 
tractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange have been used 
here. These special rules were drafted many 
years ago. The change to the standard grades 
was decided upon last fall by leading dealers, 
to take effect the first of the year. At last 
week’s dinner opportunity was given for dis- 
cussion of the changes involved. 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, presided and made 
the opening talk. Expressing the association’s 
appreciation of the local acceptance of its 
grades, Mr. Rhodes declared his belief that the 
change would be found beneficial to all con- 
cerned, dealers, contractors, architects and con- 
sumers alike. He explained the association’s 
inspection service, its constant effort to insure 
uniformity of grades and the system for set- 
tling disputes arising over grades. He re- 
called the standardization campaign launched 
by Seeretary of Commerce Hoover and pointed 
out that the step taken by the New Orleans 
dealers is in accordance with and furtherance 
of that standardization movement. Conclud- 
ing with the assurance that the association stood 
ready to aid in the work of familiarizing the 
local trade factors with the new rules, he intro- 
duced J. E. Jones, the association’s chief in- 
spector, to present comparisons between the old 
and the new grades. 

Mr. Jones said that comparisons offhand were 
difficult, the special New Orleans grades being 
based upon heart content with few provisions 
or none regarding defects, whereas the stand- 
ard association rules dealt more with defects 
permissible than with heart content. He called 
for questions and his invitation was freely ac- 
cepted. It developed that the contractors and 
some of the architects were somewhat confused 
by the change, but the dealers, most of whom 
have been buying stock on association grades 
and regrading to meet the discarded rules, were 
much better informed. The discussion developed 
that there are practical equivalents for all the 
discarded grades and the opinion was expressed 
that with a little practice and study the con- 
fusion and misunderstandings will be cleared 
away. 

M. L. Rhodes, of the Delta Lumber Co., rep- 
resenting the committee of progressive retailers 
who accomplished the change, explained that 
he based his conviction of its desirability upon 
experience both as manufacturer and retailer. 
The standard grades, he declared, were more 
specific than the old New Orleans grades and 
were in his judgment more desirable in every 
way. In addition, the change placed the asso- 
ciation’s inspection service at command of the 
retailers, making it possible to settle all mat- 
ters of disputed grades promptly and satis- 
factorily and preventing such impositions as 
the juggling of grades. Other retailers wno 
spoke in endorsement of the change were Claud 
Hortman, of the Hortman Co., and Tudor B. 
Carre, of the W. W. Carre Co. Mr. Hortman 
pronounced the adoption of the standard grades 
beneficial to dealer and consumer, predicted that 
equivalents for the old grades would be readily 
found in the new and expressed the hope that 
the association would go further in its effort 
to secure uniformity of grades, by devising ways 
of grade-marking every piece. Mr. Carre 
pointed out that the association has reduced 
its grading rules as nearly as possible to an 
exact science. The New Orleans special grades 
did not go into sufficient detail, their vagueness 
leaving wide latitude to dealers and contractors 
in delivery and acceptance of building lumber. 
The old rules caused confusion where the new, 
by bringing New Orleans into conformity with 
the nationally established grades and standards, 


would prevent confusion and prove beneficial to 
all factors in the trade. 

Speaking for the local chapter of the Ameri. 
can Institute of Architects, Morgan D. F. Hite 
endorsed the change, explaining that he hag 
been using the association grades for the last 
eighteen months. While some time would be 
required to familiarize all contractors and 
architects with the standardized rules, he be. 
lieved the change would prove advantageous 
to all. 

For the contractors, President A. M. From. 
herz, of the General Contractors’ Association, 
promised they would do their part in bringing 
the local building industry into line with the 
established practice of the country. The 
change of rules had caused some confusion and 
he thought it might be well to give the con- 
tractors time to get acquainted with them, 

General discussion followed. It was then 
moved that a committee be appointed, composed 
of three representatives each from the retailers, 
the architects and the contractors, to draft a 
report presenting a comprehensive explanation 
of the changes involved, with comparison of the 
old rules with the new and a summary or table 
of grade equivalents, for general distribution 
to all factors in the industry. Secretary Rhodes 
invited the committee to use the offices and 
facilities of the Southern Pine Association and 
placed the association inspection staff at its 
disposal. The motion carried unanimously. 


SAEEEEEAREEBALBEABBB: 


Michigan Retail Lumbermen Meet 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 


which the association is now in position to 
offer its members thru a codperative arrange- 
ment with several other associations which 
permits quantity production of the plan books 
and other service and publicity material, ena- 
bling the association to furnish these helps at 
relatively low cost. 

George H. Howenstein, secretary of the De- 
troit Lumber Dealers’ Association, led a dis- 
cussion on group organization. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


The Thursday afternoon session opened 
with an informative address by J. T. DeCamp, 
assistant professor of forestry in Michigan 
Agricultural College. He described the va- 
rious western woods that must henceforth 
form a large part of the lumber supply not 
only of Michigan, but of the entire central 
and eastern consuming territory. He said it 
is up to the lumber dealers to give the public 
the facts regarding the changing conditions 
affecting the supply of lumber so it may un- 
derstand that higher, rather than lower, 
prices are to be expected. He also urged the 
retailers to get behind the forest conservation 
movement and to study their markets with 2 
view to bringing in those species of wood 
that will best meet the needs of their cus- 
tomers. ‘‘In the past,’’ said Prof. DeCamp, 
‘“the West has gone to the Hast asking it to 
buy its lumber, but that condition is now 
changed and henceforth the East will be go- 
ing to the West, asking to be supplied with 
the lumber required for its needs.”? 

Hugh K. Taylor, representing the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke on the 
activities of the national body and the service 
it ean render to the Michigan retailers who 
now are affiliated thru the State association. 

Norman H. Johnson, of Richmond, Va., 
spoke on the business outlook, predicting per 
manent prosperity for the United States, bas- 
ing this prophecy on a, statistical study of 
several basie industries, including lumber, 
and an analysis of underlying economic con- 
ditions both domestic and foreign. ; 

The annual banquet will be held tonight 
with Jeff B. Webb, of Detroit, as toastmaster 
and a program of entertainment furnished by 
the lumbermen of Grand Rapids. 
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’ ° ° were two flights in the tournament and John 
Company s Salesmen in Convention Kilpatrick, of Oklahoma City, distinguished 
gE Rock, ARK., Jan. 30.—The first con- himself by setting an exceedingly high record. 
LITTL ’ % 
| - vention of salesmen and representatives of the a a nae a re O ° 
_L. Bruce Co. which was begun in Little Rock S 
es 9 25 and concluded at Memphis, Tenn., on Plans for Observance of Nature Sunday u a Nn 
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‘meri lowed out according to schedule. The guests of Nature Sunday, the equivalent of Arbor Day? sa 
Hit, ' assembled at Hotel Marion, Little Rock, ana This is the question being put to ministers of 
, “ - went by automobile to the hardwood flooring all denominations in this State by W. Good- For years many lumber dealers 
~ jlant there which was carefully inspected. rich Jones, president emeritus of the Texas have been making substantial 
L . After lunch at the hotel the party left in the Forestry Association. profits selling baled shavings for 
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_ i rters at the Hotel Gayoso. yledging to President Emeritus Jones their co- 8 © ROCK, Packing, etc. 
e@ be |, qua ; ei , If load 
. F Early Friday morning the party left by auto- dperation in the inauguration of Nature Sunday a Ccarioad 1S more than you can 
—_ mobile to inspect the Memphis plant returning on Feb.18. Arbor Day in Texas falls on Wash- use at one time, we sell 
- | again for luncheon at the hotel. The conven- ington’s Birthday, Feb. 22, by proclamation of 
a | tion session was called to order at 1 o’clock. the legislature of 1889. 
| Edwin L. Bruce, president, discussed the his- Nature Sunday is advocated for ‘‘a closer bed 
‘“" | tory and organization of the company. He communion with Nature and teaching the love a e avings 
The told how he had started, how his father had been — of trees, flowers, birds and animals.’’ ‘‘ This is 
joe ' in the lumber business before him and of the a part of Christ’s teachings,’’ according to Mr. Shipped with 
eon. | many difficulties encountered in building up Jones, ‘‘and even as we love Nature and see 
i the company’s business. There had been ‘‘three God in all her variable forms, so will our spir- } CYPRESS LUMBER 
‘in | floods, three wars and three fires,’’? as he ex-  itual insight and love for man increase.’’ 
i ressed it. His first entry into the flooring in- ‘ President Emeritus Jones will have the codper- . : ae 
~ } Salty was with one machine, turning out a ation of Richard F. Burgess of El Paso, presi- Pt ~_— mill facilities at 
ae small quantity of flooring, the firm then being dent of the Texas Forestry Association; E. alro enables us to dress stock 
As known as the Kansas City Hardwood Flooring 0. Siecke, of College Station, secretary-treas- to suit your requirements. Mixed 
ition ‘ ore . 7 
the 4 He ae enero age - had Loge — and oy iy ie toe ‘Tomek of cars -  €¢ E. shipments a 
able taken until now ne se -J ruce U0. 1s Sal 0) 1ompson, 0 ouston; Mrs. Lee JOs yn, 0 specia ty. Remember we're‘ The 
‘ é stry. A o, and Watson Walker, of Diboll pba me 
ton be the largest of its kind in the industry San Antonio, 8 alker, iboll, Cypress Specialists.” 
odes 
pe Sawdust in Straight Cars. 
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: Gregerts 
‘ 
) 
t Bros. Company 
to : McCormick Building, CHICAGO 
4 f Yards and planing mills, Cairo, Illinois. 
ic 
oks 
na- 
2 A Trade Puller 
De- “i for the retail + 
lis- of lumberman who 
plans to hold 
— = : trade at home is 
ed Representatives and officers of the E. L. Bruce Co. gathered in front of the company’s offices at - - offered in the 
- Memphis, Tenn. Beginning with the seventh man from the left in the front row are: M hM | d F d Mill 
ra Robert G., Edwin L., Frank E., C. Arthur,and Edwin L. Bruce, jr., in the order named. onarc éa an ee 
th Retail lumber dealers in all parts of the 
ot Albert L. De Montcourt, manager of the lum-_ vice presidents, in the inauguration of Nature country are using their ‘“‘ Monarchs” to 
ral = oe at Little Rock, told of the raw Sunday. 2 ———s acquaintance and build business 
it material supply and Edwin L. Bruce, jr., man- ean igen ong among farmers. 
lic ager at Little Rock, described the manufactur- wd Let us tell you how to make two profits 
ns Ing operations there and was followed by Frank Orders Rate Prejudice Removed while grinding corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
n- E, Bruce, manager of the Memphis plant, tell- WasuHinoTon, D. C., Jan. 31.—In a formal etc., for your farmer friends. 
iT, ing of the situation there. ‘Traffic matters opinion handed down today in Docket No. Wrihe der cataien 
he were discussed by James Robertson, office man- 11327, Craig Mountain Lumber Co., vs. Great S W ld &C ° ees 
on ager; and the company’s policy was outlined Northern Railway Co., director general, as psc 
a by Robert G. Bruce, saciel manager. Friday agent, et al., Division 2 of the Interstate Com- \' prout, aidron 0., MUNCY,PA. | 
rd night a theater party was held at the Orpheum. merce Commission finds the Craig Mountain 
8+ Saturday morning the convention reassembled Railway, as formerly operated by complainant HO i EI BENSON 
D; at the Hotel Gayoso and talks were made by and under its present ownership, to be a com- 
to J. McEwen Ransom, manager of the Nashville mon carrier which may lawfully participate in 
w Hardwood Flooring Co., on conditions at Nash- joint rates with its trunk line connections; that Portland, O 
0- ville; by J. H. Weddell, publicity counsel, on rates on lumber and forest products from Win- i ortiana, Vre. 
sh advertising matters. Harry D. Thorn, sales chester, Idaho, to destinations in certain other a : 
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Handy Sack Baler Company, °°“, ne"*" 
Frank Spangler ‘srt 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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MICHIGAN 

















Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 





FURNITURE manclacturonand factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
tock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “‘Peerless Brand’ Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 

Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mili Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale — in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Shingle Situation on West Coast 


EverETT, WASH., Jan. 27.—Fir log prices will 
advance $1 Feb. 1, lifting the going figures 
to $27, $20, and $14. While spruce and hem- 
lock will be affected by the rise, they do not 
arouse a great deal of interest locally. In each 
instance, the output is relatively small, and the 
logs quite often are rafted with fir and are 
sold at fir prices. There is no surplus of logs, 
and altho numerous new enterprises are going 
into the woods, there is not likely to be more 
logs than the mills will require. This will be 
emphatically true if the mills conclude to put on 
additional shifts, as seems to be indicated. 

Shingle cedar is steady on the $22 base, and 
whether it will take part in the increased price 
is not yet evident. The supply has been about 
equal to the demand. One or two of the mills, 
which have experimented with Canadian logs 
are not entirely satisfied, altho the price at $19 
delivered here seemed to be attractive. In one 
instance, a Davis raft arrived at what seemed 
to be bargain figures, but the purchasers found 
that there was a material variation in the scal- 
ing and at the outcome they paid quite as much 
for the Canadian cedar as for the local product. 
They complain also that the quality of the 
shingle cedar from over the line is not so good 
as that grown in Washington. 

Another feature of the shingle situation, 
which may be weighted with momentous conse- 
quences, is the insistence of steamer interests 
in the intercoastal trade to take on transit car- 
goes. Ever since the unexpected accumulation 
of space, caused by cancelation of contracts, 
became a problem, the steamship people have 
been asking for heavy shipments of green shin- 
gles; and already considerable quantities are 
under way for Atlantic coast destinations. 
Some of these days, the cargoes will necessarily 
be sold. What they will do to the market under 
the circumstances is something that only the 
future will reveal. 


Salient Facts About Shingle Market 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—Everett Day at 
the regular Wednesday luncheon of shingle 
manufacturers and wholesalers was featured 
with a negligible attendance from the famed 
City of Smokestacks. While it might have 
been likened to Hamlet without the ham, the 
meeting proved to be one of the most important 
and interesting held during an interval of many 
moons. The salient facts about the market 
were obtrusive, showing that the red cedar 
shingle once more was trying to take the bit 
in its teeth for one of its spectacular spurts, 
clearly headed for the skyline and ultimately 
for the celestial jumping-off place. The last 
thing on earth that any well balanced shingle 
man wants is a runaway market—but here it 
is, almost. 

With the exception of 5/2 Perfects, every 
item on the list of standard and Rite-Grade 
stock shows a rise of 4 to 12 cents, with the 
spread wider than usual. Second grades, which 
for more than a year have withstood all shock 
and storm, and have reposed almost as solid as 
the rock of ages, have joined in the upturn. 
Comparative figures for 6/2 stars, 5/2 stars 
and clears, common stock, are: 





Per square Per M. 
Jan.20 Jan.2?%? Jan. 20 Jan. 27 
Common 
stars, 6/2..$0.55@ .63 $0.71 $0.70@ .80 $0.90 
Common 
stars, 5/2.. .75@ .83 87 .95@1.05 1.10 
Common clears 1.64@1.68 1.68 2.05@2.10 2.10 


Wholesalers appeared to feel that the rapid 
advance was threatening to place them into 
the ‘9 hole,’’ and some of them would have 
felt gratified to regain a few of the transits 
they had been giving away since the first of 
the year.’ Orders had been coming so fast 
that the average firm was working day and 
night, to forestall being snowed under. 

~While there did not appear to be any sur- 
plus stocks worth mentioning, an unexpected 
bullish factor had appeared in offers of space 
from steamship lines engaged in the intercoastal 
trade. They were not negotiating for short 


stowage, as was the fashion just before the 


crimping of space at the close of 1922, but wer 
willing to take shingles in lots of 4,000,000, o 
5,000,000, or even 6,000,000. 

A wire was read from Cleveland, Ohio, ty 
this effect: 

The feeling is general among Indiana, Ohio anq 
Illinois dealers that the first six months of 1993 
will be good, but that during the last six months 
business will slacken; yet they believe that 1993 
will equal 1922 in volume. Collective buying by 
dealers is a topic of discussion at conventions 
which means the warehousing of stock. ? 

From Dallas, Tex., came this intelligence: 

We have just had about three inches of genera) 
rain, breaking a drouth of weeks. It may increase 
demand on account of reshingling. A building 
boom is on, with city yards not heavily stocked 
with shingles. Country yards are not active. De. 
mand is not responding readily to Coast advances, 

A good line of car supply appeared in this 
report: 

There should soon be plenty of empties. East. 
ward bound on the Northern Pacific we passed 
five big trains one morning in Idaho, going west, 
The yards at Billings, Mont., are full of empties, 
Yards en route have few shingles on hand, and 
apparently very few cars are unloading in local 
yards. 

Sherman L. Johnson, presiding, called atten. 
tion to this point: In notice of assignment to a 
bank, where collateral has been put up, the 
bank, and not the mill, should be held re- 
sponsible for any correction of overpayment 
due to overweight or other cause. 

The shingle men voted to codperate fully in 
providing entertainment for retail lumbermen 
from Ohio and other points, on the arrival 
of the excursionists in Seattle, Feb. 1. 


Lumber Shipments to Australia 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—Five cargoes of 
fir aggregating 14,500,000 feet will be shipped 
to Australia by W. L. Comyn & Co., within the 
next few weeks. This announcement has been 
made by B. J. Fotheringham, who recently 
came from Portland, Ore., to Seattle, as north- 
west manager of the company, with jurisdiction 
over Washington and Oregon. The firm is act- 
ing as agent for the Pacific Freighters Co., the 
Ocean Motorship Co., and the California 
Steamship Co., owning and operating twenty- 
two vessels. The lumber shipments to Australia 
will be carried by the five-masted barkentine 
Alicia Haviside of the Pacific Freighters Co. 
and the steamships Pawnee, Isonomia, Arcadia 
and Ida of the California Steamship Co. The 
Alicia Haviside is loading 1,700,000 feet at 
Port Gamble; and each of the steamships will 
load 3,200,000 feet at Puget Sound mills. The 
Pawnee is loading in Everett, and will complete 
cargo in this city and Tacoma. The Isonomia, 
which has taken on part cargo of redwood in 
Eureka, Calif., will load in Seattle, Tacoma 
and Everett. The Arcadia, which is now In 
Honolulu, and the Ida, now discharging case oil 
in the Orient, will also load in Seattle, Tacoma 
and Everett. 


Firebreaks to Prevent Forest Fires 


Los ANGELES, CaLiF., Jan. 27.—Steps have 
been taken by the Tri-Counties reforestation 
committee to secure Federal aid in the building 
of a network of firebreaks over the lower foot- 
hills of the San Bernardino Mountains, by 
which it is hoped to prevent forest fires such 
as swept over this territory last year. A survey 
is being made in order to map out exactly what 
is needed in the way of firebreaks. 

The Tri-Counties committee has taken up the 
work as the result of the recommendations made 
by P. G. Redington, Coast forest director, and 
R. H. Charlton, of the Los Angeles reserve. It 
is believed useless to maintain an elaborate 
system of firebreaks in the big timber, as most 
of the fires start in the lower foothills and they 
could be controlled by firebreaks lower down. 

The Tri-Counties reforestation committee 15 
working to prevent forest fires as well as to 
reforest the mountain slopes that have been 
burned over. 

It is held that trees are better than check 
dams, for the roots open up the soil so that 
water sinks in; the close growth holds the 
water back and the underground water level 
of the basin is raised. 
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Scientists Speak to Business Men 


SgATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—More than a hun- 
dred business men representing the Puget Sound 
section of the American Chemical Society and 
the industrial bureau of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, met at dinner in the L. C. Smith 
Building restaurant Tuesday to hear two well 
known scientists discuss topics of direct inter- 
est to the lumber industry. One was ‘SA New 
Explosive From Sawdust, ’’ by Dr. William 
Dehn, University of Washington, Seattle, and 
the other, ‘‘ Recent Improvements in Wood Dis- 
tillation,’? by Dr. O. F. Stafford, University of 
Oregon, Eugene. Dr. Thomas G. Thompson, 
presiding, remarked that the two subjects were 
allied, since the mission of Dr. Dehn was to 
plow stumps out of the ground, while that of 
Dr. Stafford was to convert them into commer- 
cial products. 

History of Explosives 


Dr. Dehn rapidly sketched the history of ex- 
plosives from the time of Alfred Noble and the 
formation of dynamite, as a mixture of nitro- 
glycerine and infusorial earth. The amatol 
used in war was a mixture of ammonium nitrate 
and TNT. The original use of ammonium ni- 
trate with sawdust had been unsuccessful, but 
thru the Dehn process the intimate contact neces- 
sary had been obtained. It has been secured by 
dissolving four pounds of ammonium nitrate in 
one pound of boiling water, and adding one 
pound of sawdust—the steam forcing the air 
out of the cell spaces in the sawdust and the 
solution of ammonium nitrate filling them up. 
The product looks like sawdust, but will not 
burn. If struck with a hammer it will not 
explode, but it can be exploded by the use of 
a blasting cap. It possesses great strength, 
but with Chilean saltpeter, which is the basis 
of all explosives, can be toned down for use in 
blasting stumps. The cost is very low—40 per- 
cent of ammonium nitrate at 5 cents a pound, 
40 percent of saltpeter at 21%4 cents a pound, 
and 20 percent of sawdust, making the product 
cost about 6 cents a pound. Dr. Dehn referred 
to an aggregate of 2,000,000 acres of logged- 
off land, stating that at the present rate of 
clearing an interval of a hundred years would 
be required to put this vast expanse in shape 
for cultivation, not considering the rapidly in- 
creasing area of such land. The use of the 
new explosive would cut the cost. 


Describes Wood Distillation Process 


Dr. Stafford, in taking up the subject of 
wood distillation, referred to the large propor- 
tion of unmarketable material in logging and 
lumbering, making a situation that had in- 
vited the attention of everyone interested in 
conservation, Thru distillation, which was the 
process of heating wood in the absence of air, 
humerous products could be obtained—char- 
coal; wood tar or condensed smoke; ferrous 
acetate, used in the dye industry; wood alcohol, 
widely employed in the chemical industries; 
acetic acid; wood oils and tars. He explained 
how wood gas could be used to furnish heat 
during the process of distallation, with the ex- 
cess available for commercial purposes. Dr. 
Stafford stated that the reasons why the plants 
that have tried distinctively to distill Douglas 
fir have not been successful commercially was 
because the largest experimental plant had had 
4 capacity of only twelve cords a day, instead 
of fifty cords necessary to success. Costs would 
have to be reduced to the minimum, and a great 
deal of work would be necessary on the mar- 
keting side. Dr, Stafford described at consid- 
erable length a new process involving the in- 
troduction into the retort of dried wood—the 
Ower part of the wood will be carbonized, the 
heat vapors will rise and give up their heat to 
4n uninterrupted flow of material into the re- 
tort, so that the process becomes continuous. 
_ the close of the talk, Dr. Stafford exhibited 
slides illustrating various devices and phases of 
the process of distillation. 

Both Dr. Stafford and Dr. Dehn answered 
hohe the audience, showing that a 
Deke ae of interest had been aroused. Dr. 
‘a applied a match to his blasting powder, 
. HOW it would not burn; and struck it to show 
it would not explode. 
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Intercoastal Shipments of Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—In the balancing 
of intercoastal demand for fir, against require- 
ments in California, a momentous question is, 
will Los Angeles and other southern points ever 
permit New York to outbid for west Coast 
stock. The answer, gaged by the recent be- 
havior of the market is, No. But with Los 
Angeles taking rather more than a billion feet 
in 1922 as compared with a little more than 
half a billion for New York, a natural query 
arises affecting the saturation point in Cali- 
fornia. There seems to be no limit to the south- 
ern ability to absorb fir, altho lumbermen who 
have earefully studied the situation have in- 
sisted from time to time that the peak was at 
hand. The town seems to have squared away 
on a construction program that is likely to last 
for five years. No matter what the prophets 
may say, the fact today is that deliveries of 
lumber in Los Angeles are limited only by space 
on steamers in that trade. 

As to intereoastal affairs, there has been a 
quick shifting in the matter of available space. 
Not so very long ago, all steamers were booked 


well into the future, without reckoning on 
storms, floods and shutdowns among west 
Coast mills. Today space goes begging, at 


material concessions, and at least one large con- 
cern has been glad to pay a handsome premium 
for the privilege of canceling its February con- 
tracts. Production of lumber has been low. 
There is no way, apparently, of securing the 
lumber for loading. The situation now is about 
as follows: 

There was an unprecedented volume of busi- 
ness in the hands of the wholesalers and the 
mills Jan. 20, the total being about 48 percent 
above the average for the fifty-two weeks of 
1922. The general market, especially after 
March 15 of last year, could not be considered 
anything but strong; and if it was strong last 
year, it must be extraordinarily so this year, 
on account of the great increase in unfilled or- 
ders at present, as compared with the average 
of last year. Temporarily, space in the inter- 
coastal trade is very weak; that is, unfavorable 
weather conditions have so restricted the output 
of the mills that there are instances where some 
vessels have had trouble in getting full loads 
of lumber. But this condition has not in any 
way effected a reduction in intercoastal rates, 
due to the fact that practically all space had 
been contracted for by shippers at least up to 
April 1, and that many contracts will continue 
until July 1. 

There are now more vessels in the intercoastal 
service than at any time during last year, but 
the increase in vessels will probably not more 
than lift the increase in the volume of lumber 
sold in New York for 1923. It is generally 
conceded that a vessel can not carry lumber 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic at less than 
$15 a thousand without losing heavily, and if 
there is much space available the weakening in 
freight rates will put a sufficient number of 
lines out of business to enable those operating 
to take care of the trade at rates around $15. 

In this connection there is an unsubstantiated 
report to the effect that the westbound move- 
ment of general cargo under the present rates 
has been so heavy as seriously to affect trans- 
continental railroad earnings, and it is regarded 
as quite likely that Federal action may be in- 
voked to compel the intercoastal lines to charge 
a uniform rate on westbound commodities, in 
order to bring about a satisfactory adjustment. 
It is admitted that such action would bring 
about a tremendous increase over the rates now 
in effect; also that action of this kind would 
greatly increase railroad earnings and at the 
same time decrease the amount of general ecar- 
go westbound. 


SPaSAaaAAeaaaaaaaadi 


A NEW TYPE OF RUBBER composition paving 
block has been produced in England, according 
to a report to the Department of Commerce. It 
is claimed that the block can be placed on the 
market ‘‘at a price to compete with the creo- 
soted wood block, when the advantages of ab- 
sence from noise and long life, estimated at 15 
years, are taken into consideration.’’ 











Just what you’ve 
been looking for— 


Hemlock 
Supp of White Pine 


and Northern Hardwoods 


with Lath, White Cedar 
Shingles and Posts. 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


For Mixed Cars 


All to be obtained at 
attractive prices from 


C.C. Collins 
Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURERS ONLY 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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Economy 


to deprive your- 
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f you through the 
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porting service? 
Clancy’s RED 

OOK Service 
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LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street ° 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 
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THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
tsearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


EasternT ennessee 
Gwen T-Tardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. | 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich. Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 

Johnstown, Pa. 
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Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


adodlnn 3” PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species of Wood—Their Characteristic 
Properties 
By C. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 
By Harold S. Betts 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 


Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


Lumberman’s Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


American Lumberman, Chicago 























Senate Forestry Committee Named 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—In accordance 
with the provisions of the resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Harrison and passed by the 
Senate last week, the vice president has ap- 
pointed the following committee to make an in- 
vestigation of forestry conditions with a view 
to framing a comprehensive forestry policy: 


Senators Moses, New Hampshire; MeNary, 
Oregon; Couzens, Michigan; Harrison, Miss- 


issippi, and Fletcher, Florida. 
Saaaanaaaaans 


Permanent Prosperity for Industry 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—‘‘The lumber 
industry occupies a very gratifying position at 
present,’’ said John Henry Kirby, of Houston, 
Tex., president of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, while in Washington today, ‘‘and will 
doubtless enjoy the same measure of prosperity 
as long as the forests last.’’ 

Mr. Kirby, who was also for many years 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is the owner of fifteen saw- 
mills in Texas and Louisiana, having the largest 
production of yellow pine lumber in the world; 
and is also an extensive manufacturer of hard- 
wood lumber. 

Asked to explain the somewhat oracular state- 
ment ‘‘as long as the forests last,’? Mr. Kirby 
said: 


The best informed opinion is that that period 
will be perpetual. We have passed the peak of 
production, in the South at least, and the annual 
output of our mills will gradually decline, but 
there will never be a time when there will not be 
substantial lumber production in the southern 
States. Yellow pine, which is our principal lum- 
ber, cypress and the various species of hardwood, 
will annually grow less and less in quantity of 
manufacture, so that it is possible that ten or 
fifteen years hence southern products will not be 
an important factor in supplying national demand 
for these woods. But as the big mills exhaust 
their large blocks of timber, small mills operating 
on small and scattered tracts of virgin or second 
growth timber will probably be able to produce 
for an indefinite period virtually all of the lumber 
the South will require for its own needs. Re- 
growth on lands not suitable or needed for agri- 
cultural purposes in our favorable climate will 
insure a certain volume of lumber supply for all 
time. How much this may be depends largely on 
the attitude of the general and local governments 
in regard to public policy concerning timber lands. 

Those large operators who expect to continue 
in business must look to the Pacific coast and al- 
ready some of them have secured timber lands in 
that section. Tho my own company has bought 
no timber on the west Coast, I have made invest- 
ments in that region personally. 

The statistical situation of lumber as a product 
is most healthy and building permits in all cities 
of the United States are in the aggregate greater 
than for any period in the last two decades. The 
railroads and lumber using industries are in the 
market for unusually large purchases. All condi- 
tions seem to conspire to foreshadow unusual de- 
mand. No new mills have been built in any 
part of the country during the last decade, except 
a few on the Pacific coast and the production of 
these will not more than compensate for the loss 
of production in those sections where mills have 
been cut out. This would indicate that there will 
be no increased supply of lumber and there will 
ensue a price situation that will bring prosperity 
to all parts of the lumber producing territory. 

While lumbermen may naturally regard with 
satisfaction a conjunction of economic factors that 
promises to stabilize their business on a perma- 
nently prosperous basis, these factors are also 
favorable to the general welfare. 

The fact that the industry is able to supply 
35,000,000,000 to 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber— 
still the cheapest and for many purposes the best 
building material—annually at this time is an 
enormous aid to the promotion of general pros- 
perity and well-being, for it makes it possible to 
make up for seven or eight years of backward con- 
struction and solve the housing problem which is 
becoming such a menace to the health and well- 
being of our people. 

The present exceptional demand for lumber is 
due to compensatory construction activity in varied 
forms, which may be expected to continue for a 
number of years, and in the absence of some 
catastrophic upset will probably be reflected in 
general prosperity. 

As the lumber industry declines in the South its 
place in the economie whole will be taken up by 
the expansion of agriculture, which will replace 
forests with fields, and by the advent of a general 
industrial era thruout the South. I firmly believe 
that the south Atlantic and Gulf States are 
eventually to be the heart of American industrial 
and international trade activities. The develop- 
ment of our incalculable resources has only begun. 





The cost of lumber production varies in different 
sections and there will always be various costg jp 
every locality influenced by the varying expenses 
of getting logs to mills, owing to physical cond. 


tions. There is a substantial uniformity thruout 
the South, as well as thruout other lumber regions 
in labor costs and manufacturing costs. Some 
sections are able to pay higher wages and giye 
shorter hours than others, being compensated by 
cheapness of logging operations. The cost of lum. 
ber f.o.b. cars for the-larger operations igs sup. 
stantially the same ‘thruout the country. The 
price of lumber is not based on the cost of produe. 
tion but upon supply and demand. 


National Lumber Exporters’ Asseciation 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—In an article 
appearing on page 75 in Commerce Reports 
No. 2, of Jan. 9, with reference to the organi- 
zation of the lumber export trade, a mention of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
which appeared in the original manuscript, was 
inadvertently left out. This omission was very 
unfortunate because the article gave the im- 
pression that there was no lumber export asso- 
ciation of any kind in the United States, where. 
as the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
is a most effective organization, having taken 
up several activities on the program which was 
recommended for the organization proposed in 
the article. However, the recommendation con- 
tained in the article was based on the establish- 
ment of an export association taking in all kinds 
of lumber and lumber products, whereas, the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association com- 
prises hardwood shippers only. Commerce Re- 
ports for Dec. 18, 1922 contains a mention of 
the association and its activities. 


Start Campaign to Get Shipping Aid 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States announced 
last night that business organizations thruout 
the country will begin this week an active cam- 
paign to obtain passage of ship subsidy legis- 
lation at the present session of Congress. The 
feeling among chambers.of commerce and indus- 
trial associations, as reflected at the head- 
quarters here, is that the time is growing short 
and it is necessary that immediate action be 
taken if a vote is to be had before the present 
Congress expires March 4. 

In a statement sent out to member organiza- 
tions Elliot H. Goodwin, resident vice president 
of the national chamber, points out what the 
alternative will be if the shipping bill fails of 
passage. He said further: 


Inevitably there will be a slump back to costly 
shipping board operation. This board has asked 
for an appropriation of $50,000,000 for the coming 
fiscal year to cover losses due solely to the_ mere 
operation of its vessels. This is nearly double 
the amount asked for the ship subsidy, but large 
as it is it does not cover overhead expenses, de- 
preciation, replacements, or additions to the fleet. 

The Government must be prepared to balance 
its fleet by building a large number of combination 
cargo and passenger ships. It has at the present 
time but 40 passenger-and-cargo boats, and 1,200 
cargo boats, making an unbalanced fleet which can 
not be used to advantage. The board would also 
find it necessary to develop boats which could be 
used as naval auxiliaries in war. : 

If the above things are not done our Govern- 
ment fleet must be abandoned or scrapped, and our 
overseas trade placed in the hands of foreign na- 
tions with practically no competition from us. 

American shipping today is in a more depressed 
state than it has ever been at any time during the 
last century. Even if times were normal there 
would be no inducement for Americans to invest 
their money in ships from ocean service in competi- 
tion with foreigners. This has been demonstrated by 
the failures of the past, and by comparative statis- 
tics published in recent months. a 

Within the next ‘few weeks a decision must 
be reached as to whether the Government will 
continue to pour out millions thru the shipping 
board or will tie up the Government tonnage and 
allow it to deteriorate to a state of worthlessness ; 
and disregard all the economic and _ political = 
sons of history relating to a merchant marine an 
wholly abandon the seas to the ships of other na- 
tions; or expend during the next ten years a sum 
not over $30,000,000 annually in aiding our people 
to become ship-minded, in making investments Ld 
ships attractive, and making it possible for ou 


kj ] 
ship operators to become experienced and skil 
in foreign trades so that at the end of the co 
and without further help from the Government, — 
ships that cost the nation millions as a patrio 
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a 
endeavor in connection with the war and their 
successors Will be carrying the products of Amer- 
jean farm, mine and factory to all parts of the 
world under the American flag. 


Deficit Cut Six Hundred Millions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The announce- 
ment of President Harding today at the fourth 
regular meeting of the Business Organization of 
the Government that the estimated deficit of 
$698,000,000 for the current fiscal year has 
peen reduced to $92,000,000 was read with keen 
interest here. The original estimate was made 
at the beginning of the current fiscal year, July 
1, 1922. On Dec. 5 a formal statement showed 
that the estimate on that date had been reduced 
to $273,000,000. Since that date a reduction of 
$181,000,000 has been effected, and the Presi- 
dent is very hopeful that by June 30 the re- 
maining $92,000,000 may be wiped out. 

To this end he strongly urged all department 
and bureau heads, who comprise the Business 
Organization of the Government, an outgrowth 
of the budget system, to exert every possible 
effort to bring the expenditures within the re- 
ceipts. The President commended all present 
for the earnest efforts which they have made 
since the budget law was passed to lop off un- 
necessary expenditures and bring about greater 
coordination in the interest of efficiency. 

While there has been no little criticism of the 
disposition shown in Congress at times to in- 
erease and decrease the estimates as finally 
worked out by the budget bureau, the President 
emphasized the fact that this is clearly within 
the constitutional right of Congress, and that it 
is as it should be. At the same time he ex- 
pressed the hope that as the budget system pro- 
gresses it will be possible so to work out the 
figures as greatly to lighten the work of the 
appropriating eommittees of Congress. Always, 
however, he added, the appropriatiohs must be 
under the control of the chosen representatives 
of the people in Congress. 

In order to guard against misapprehension 
concerning the operation of the budget, the 
President points out that the law requires him 
to transmit the budget to Congress, and that it is 
his budget. He recommends it to Congress on 
his own responsibility as the head of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. The estimates 
contained therein are his estimates, except those 
for the legislative branch and the Supreme 
Court. The bureau of the budget is merely an 
agency set up by Congress to work out the de- 
tails, and Congress did not confer upon it any 
function which it could exercise independently of 
the rules and regulations of the President. For 
this reason, he said, there can not be any con- 
flict of procedure or policy between the Presi- 
dent or the members of the cabinet and the di- 
rector of the budget. He assumed full respon- 
sibility for the budget as embodying the admin- 
istrative policies recommended by the President. 

The President noted also the marked improve- 
ment in the number, character and amount of 
deficiency and supplemental estimates this fiscal 
year, and pointed out that the fact that Con- 
gress has made a new record in passing supply 
bills at an early date will make it possible for 
heads of departments and other establishments 
more carefully to plan their expenditure pro- 
gram for the next fiscal year. This in turn will 
make it possible to avoid to a greater extent 
than in former years the necessity for supple- 
mental and deficiency appropriations. 

Brig.-Gen. H. M. Lord, director of the budget, 
spoke at length, elaborating upon the remarks of 
the President by explaining how the big deficit 
Which appeared on the horizon July 1 has been 
eliminated, how expenditures are being con- 
trolled and the budget being balanced. 


Propose Change in Income Tax Law 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The ways and 
means committee of the House today adopted 
an amendment relative to the income tax pro- 
visions governing the exchange of property 
Which is regarded as going only half way in 
> nate the expressed desire of the Treasury 
partment. 

Under the amendment, ‘‘stocks, bonds and 
securities’? are especially exempted from the 


provision of the law which says that when prop- 
erty, including securities, is bought for invest- 
ment or productive purposes it may be ex- 
changed for other similar property without pay- 
ment of extra income tax on the property ex- 
changed and on that for which it is traded. 

As the law stood, property held for pro- 
ductive or investment purposes might be, ex- 
changed without taxation on the original trans- 
action. The Treasury Department held that this 
enabled speculators in stocks and bonds to take 
out their paper profits and exchange them for 
other securities, thereby escaping a proper tax 
payment. 

Representative Green introduced an amend- 
ment acceptable to treasury officials which elim- 
inated from the law any exemption concerning 
property purchased for investment purposes. 
Apparently this was further than Chairman 
Fordney and a majority of the committee were 
prepared to go, and they voted to confine the 
proposed change in the law to stocks, bonds and 
securities. 


Aerial Forest Patrol at Low Cost 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—Lieut.-Col. 
W. E. Gillmore, air officer of the ninth corps 
area, has submitted to the air service a de- 
tailed report on the aerial forest fire patrol 
for the 1922 season. The report shows that 
the Government spent approximately $52,000 
to maintain an aerial patrol over the forests 
of Oregon, ‘‘a State possessing about one- 
fifth of the standing timber in the United 
States and leading all other States in the 
Union in this regard.’’ 

It is pointed out that 373,560,000,000 feet 
of timber in the Oregon district covered has an 
estimated value of a half billion dollars. The 
cost to the Government of this form of in- 
surance covering so vast a natural resource 
was at the rate of 10 cents to every $1,000 
worth of standing timber. The aerial patrol, 
on account of limited personnel available, was 
confined almost entirely to western Oregon. 

With forestry officials acting as observers, 
it is stated the employment of trained ob- 
servers for patrol duty was obviated. The 
forestry officials were thoroly familiar with 
the territory flown over and were able to lo- 
eate fires within their districts at an esti- 
mated average accuracy of 95 percent, which 
meant that most of the fires discovered were 
placed within one-quarter of a mile of their 
actual location. Moreover, under this plan 
the forestry expert himself obtained the nec- 
essary information concerning the location 
and status of the fire, which would, under the 
former method of patrols, have been com- 
municated to him by radio thru a forestry 
liaison officer. 

About 75 district fire wardens, forest super- 
visors and other forestry officials from west- 
ern Oregon made patrol flights. This had 
the effect of eliminating a good deal of the 
skepticism which had existed against the 
aerial patrol. The foresters found that it was 
possible, immediately upon landing, to organ- 
ize their fire-fighting force in such a way as 
to provide for the mest effective and expedi- 
tious suppressive measures. 


Pevelen and Home Trade in Epitome 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 29.—The business 
situation at home and abroad is summarized by 
the Department of Commerce on latest advices 
as follows: 


DOMESTIC CONDITIONS—Figures which became 
available during the last week have tended to con- 
firm the well-sustained activity noted in December 
when in many instances increases were over the 
preceding month, altho there is usually a let-up 
in industrial movements in December. Building 
contracts awarded in December totaled 38,603,000 
square feet. This was about 10 percent greater 
than in December, 1921, and almost three times as 
large as in December, 1920. Compared with Novem- 


ber, there was a seasonal decline in aljl classes 
except in educational buildings. Sales of fabri- 
cated structural steel increased in December, in- 
stead of declining as might be expected, and 
forecast a continuation of extensive building opera- 
tions. Automobile production in December was 
206,418 passenger cars and 20,138 trucks, about 
three times as large as in December, 1921. Total 
automobile production for 1922 was about 65 per- 
cont greater than in 1921. Copper production at 


103,845,000 pounds was 1,000,000 pounds greater 


than in November, and a new high record since 
1920. The wholesale price of commodities re- 
mained constant in December, at 56 percent above 
the 1913 average. During January food prices 
have declined, but the principal wholesale com- 
modities rose in price. 

FOREIGN CONDITIONS—The Philippines and the 
far eastern tropics are the regions covered in the 
current week’s cable summaries to the Department 
of Commerce of economic and commercial condi- 
tions abroad. Trade Commissioner John A. Fowler 
reporting, in codperation with the consuls at Singa- 
pore, Medan, Saigon, Bangkok, Batavia and Soera- 
baya. ‘The situation in the Philippines appears to 
be decidedly better. All produce is being sold at 
a profit, for the first time in two years, and 

lanters, millers, and merchants are rapidly reduc- 
ng their obligations to the banks. Stocks of im- 
ported merchandise are now normal in most com- 
modities, but mild steel bars remain overstocked. 
Exports for December were valued at something 
over 14,000,000 pesos and imports at a little over 
12,000,000. Sugar and hemp comprised about 
half thé exports and cotton piece goods the largest 
item of imports. The sugar crop is estimated at 
285,000 long tons. The financial situation at 
Singapore is reported somewhat improved by Con- 
sul General Ernest L. Harris. Rubber prices are 
now above costs of production, most of the tin 
mines are operating at a profit and the copra 
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Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J.H. Mackelduff, Manager 


General Sales Office, 1234 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative, 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 
Phone, State 9022. 


~ The Largest Poplar Mill in the world. 


‘oak’ LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
































Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





4-4 tol 2-4 Ash, Basswood & Elm 
4-4 tol6-4 Birch and Oak Pip. 


Anderson- Miller 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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The Only 
Successful 


3-in-] 
MM CHINE § Combination 
Machine 


Each entirely 
independent 
of the other. 
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Pocket Cutter 
A Pulley Mortiser 
Variety Saw Table. 
Saves Dollars—Saves Labor 


Bulletin D-44 gives you benefit of our 
years experience in building window 
frame machines. 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S.A. 








N.C. PINE 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - + ~- + 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - «= = Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co, 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER ies 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 


and Rough G U M 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: Edenton, N. C. 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 








General Office, NORFOLK, VA, 
Thin Ceiling— 


N.C. PINE oi Sea, 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N.C. 











QUICK SELLERS~—That is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully kiln dried. 
Rowland Lumber Co.,N¥felk: 


Virginia. 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 











North Carolina Pine 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 


Our stocks embrace practically eve 
in lumber for retail yards and the 
trade. Give us atrial. 


Anderson Lumber Corporation 
MARION, S. C. 
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industry is on a sound basis. Important harbor 
works are projected at Saigon, according to Consul 
Leland L. Smith. Rain is damaging crops in 
French Indo-China. Stocks of merchandise are 
generally higher than at this time last year but 
prices of produce are higher also. Exports and 
imports are increasing at Medan, according to 
Consul Carl O. Spamer, but retail trade is dull. 
General liquidation continues in Java, says Vice 
Consul Millard L. Thomas, Batavia. The market 
in Siam, according to Consul James P. Davis, 
Bangkok, is steady, with prices well maintained, 
but sellers are holding off for the time being. 
Consul Parker W. Buhrman at Soerabaya reports 
business on a sound basis. 


New Road Cuts Shipping Distance 

CoupDERAY, WIs., Jan. 30.—The connection 
track between the Soo and Omaha railways at 
Lemington, four miles west of Couderay, is 
complete and soon will be ready for the transfer 
of trains. The new road will make the rail 
distance from Couderay to Ladysmith via Lem- 
ington only 30 miles as compared to the former 
route of 77 miles via Cameron and the Soo 
line. 

The Menasha Woodenware Co., of Ladysmith 
has about 100,000,000 feet of timber in the 
astern part of Barron County that will be 
shipped to Ladysmith over the new route, the 
freight rates being prohibitive for shipments 
prior to this time. 


Beetles Threaten Western Yellow Pine 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—According to 
the Forest Service, an area of 1,276,264 acres 
of yellow pine timber—twice the size of the 
State of Rhode Island—located in the heart 
of the last great stands of virgin timber is 
threatened with destruction by bark beetles. 

In this area located in southern Oregon and 
northern California the losses from 1910 to 
1919 have aggregated 1,200,000,000 board feet 
according to experts of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, causing an average annual destruc- 
tion of $360,000 worth of timber. The insects 
were largely cleaned out on 200,000 acres last 
year, and the survey has shown that an area 
of about 722,000 acres still needs control 
measures applied. 

The acreage owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment within the infested area is 656,460, and 
the bureaus cooperating to stamp out this pest 
are the Forest Service and the Indian Service. 
In addition, the Klamath Forest Protective 
Association, owning 446,937 acres within the 
area, is supporting the work with its funds 
and managing part of the operation on desig- 
nated tracts. Private holdings totaling 158,- 
532 acres are also involved, the cost for which 
is collected by the State thru tax liens. 


Formal Complaint on Car Supply 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 30.—The Bodeaw 
Lumber Co. of Louisiana (Ine.), and others 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a complaint against the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacifie Railway Co. and other rail- 
roads, alleging that defendanats have failed 
to supply complainants with equipment needed 
for the transportation of forest products, and 
that the practices of defendants with regard 
to car supply have been, are and will con- 
tinue to be unjust and unreasonable, preferen- 
tial and prejudicial. The commission is asked 
to issue an order designed to insure an equi- 
table distribution of available cars. The com- 
plaint is expected to bring to a head the broad 
issue of equitable car supply. 


Fifth Southern Lumber Congress 
(Concluded from page 81) 


bama, who has been host to the congress in 
Montgomery and has filled that capacity in an 
excellent and efficient manner. He told of the 
need of proper forestry methods in Alabama, 
and states Alabama has never taken any 


steps, either as to the State as a whole or 
thru individual land owners along modern 
forestry lines. 

In an address delivered at the evening ses- 
sion Joseph Hyde Pratt, of North Carolina, 
said national forests mean the beginning of 
the source of the timber supply of the South 


in the future and the introduction of proper 
forestry methods in the southern States. 

The subject of ‘‘Woman’s Part in Forest 
Conservation,’’ was discussed by Mrs. Louis 
A. Neill, of Albany, Ala., president of the 
Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. 
J. S. Starke, of Troy, Ala., chairman of the 
committee on conservation of the Alabama 
Federation; Mrs. John G. Winter, of Mont. 
gomery, Ala., State chairman of the commit. 
tee on conservation of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and Mrs. M. E. Judd, 
of Dalton, Ga., a member of the Georgia For. 
estry Association. All of the speakers re. 
viewed the excellent work of their respective 
organizations in the cause of forest conserva. 
tion. 

Nineteen States were represented at the 
congress, these States being represented by 
125 delegates, including visitors from Michi. 
gan, California, Idaho, New York and Min- 
nesota. The following were appointed as 
members of a special committee of the con- 
gress, to begin the work of organization in 
Alabama: E., F. Allison, widely known south 
Alabama lumberman, who was named as chair- 
man; E. E. Hauss, John Lemaistre, I. 1. 
Quinn, George Dorlett, J. H. Eddy, O. L. 
Ayers and Mrs. J. S. Starke. 

The congress closed with an address by the 
retiring President, W. D. Tyler, in which he 
expressed his appreciation of the codperation 
given him by the officers and members of the 
congress during the last year. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


More building is in progress now than at this 
season in many years, due to the remarkably mild 
weather that prevails over much of the country 
that ordinarily is in the grip of severe cold and 
storms during this part of the year. This of course 
greatly favors the sash, door and millwork trade, 
and a very good demand is reported from the 
manufacturing and distributing centers. Retail 
yards are beginning to check up on their needs 
for the spring season, resulting in considerable 
inquiry for stock items, which the mills manutac- 
turing that class of goods have been accumulating 
for some months in expectation of retail needs. 
The following brief reports from various centers 
reflect current conditions : 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
very much encouraged by the current demand for 
their products and feel justified in expecting an 
even better inquiry later on when the weather 
becomes more settled. The last week has brought 
out a surprising number of construction projects 
which promise to keep the sash and door factories 
going. Permits for more than 300 buildings of 
various kinds were asked during the week, and 
there is every indication that operations will pro- 
ceed on a broad scale. The rise in the prices of 
lumber of all kinds, of course, makes for a mark- 
ing up of the figures on sash and doors. 

Mild weather is favoring building operations in 
Columbus and central Ohio and consequently there 
is a better demand for millwork, including doors 
and sash. All kinds of interior trim are selling 
briskly and most of the mills have orders ahead 
to last for a month to six weeks. There is consid- 
erable figuring on new work and mills are expected 
to be busy during the remainder of the winter. 
Prices are generally firm and there is no tendency 
to reduce them. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y.. 
shows up unusually well for an ordinarily quiet 
month. The weather has been more severe than 
for several years past, so that actual building 1s 
being curtailed, but the prospect is for a busy 
spring and the mills regard the situation as more 
favorable than usual. ; 

Sash and millwork plants of San Francisco, 
Calif., still have orders on hand and should be able 
to keep their crews busy until the spring building 
campaign opens up. There will be a considerable 
volume of home building right thru the winter. 
Sash and door factories in the Bay counties dis- 
trict are fairly busy and have good prospects for 
the year. Finished door factories connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills are making a good 
output with a steady demand for their products. 
There is a strong demand for sash and door cut 
stock. 











THE LATEST FIGURES compiled by savings 
bank division of the American Bankers’ Ass0- 
ciation show a total of 26,337,831 savings ac- 
counts in the United States. 
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Keeping Sweet 


About the hardest job you find 

Is keeping sweet in heart and mind, 
When all around you every day 

The rest are all the other way. 

We ought to grin, we ought to smile, 
Make merry maybe all the while, 

But optimism seldom works 

When talking to these hotel clerks. 


A fellow, yes, a fellow ought 

To be an optimist in thought, 

A good Samaritan in act, 

A fellow ought to, that’s a fact. 

But still it’s rather hard, no doubt, 
When some policeman bawls you out, 
When he himself, the Great I am, 
Has got the traffic in a jam. 


Oh, yes, I know that mental calm’s 
Much recommended in the Psalms, 

That when you’re walloped, so to speak, 
You ought to turn the other cheek. 

But when some dead-beat fails to pay 
And then comes in another day 

And asks for something more on tick 
You hate to let him have a stick. 


A smile a man should always wear 
Altho he loses all his hair, 

Should never swear beneath his breath 
Altho he nearly starves to death, 
Should fondly love competitors 

Who cut the price on sash and doors, 
But I’ll admit, and so will you, 

It oftentimes is hard to do. 


I’ll do my best at keeping sweet 
When someone stamps upon my feet, 
I’ll always try to wear a grin 

When not a cent is coming in, 

I’ll keep as sweet as any man, 

I’ll keep as sweet as any can, 

And yet I wish that other men 
Would pass the sugar now and then. 





We See B’ the Papers 


A French cinema actor has been hit by an 
avalanche, but he ought to see what hit Fatty 
Arbuckle. 


Any law to prohibit combinations in restraint 
of trade is an exceptionally fine thing, unless 
there are exceptions. 

France probably feels as a lot of us feel a lot 
of times: ‘‘What I am doing may be foolish, 
but, at least, I am doing something.’’ 


In making Jim McNary, a lumberman, comp- 
troller of the currency, President Harding shows 
that he is some judge of timber himself. 

Charlie Chaplin is going to get married again, 
and a man who gets married ‘‘again’’ needn’t 
come around again looking for sympathy. 

But, while getting married, and then getting 
married again, may be a tragedy to some men, 
maybe it is a two-reel comedy to Charlie. 

Speaking of names again, the Near East con- 
ference having been on for three months, we 
would like to see it begin to get near some- 
thing, 

Dr. Grant reminds us of a man we used to 
ave in our town who always called himself a 


Democrat and always voted the Republican 
ticket. 


The Breeder’s (tho of what is not stated) 
Gazette condemns the habit of ‘‘soaking the 
reh.’’ Yet none but the rich can get that way 
now-a-days, 

There is said to be great optimism in the 
automobile market; most of it, we need hardly 
mention, being that of the man who buys one 
of the darned things. 

t Originally the name ‘‘dromedary’? was given 
® 4 camel noted for unusual speed. And we 





assume that ‘‘dromedary dates’’ are dates that 
you have to step on ’er to keep. 

Whereas, to that other well known and very 
rightfully esteemed screen artist, DeWolf 
Hopper, marriage is neither a tragedy nor a 
comedy but a serial. 

A vox-popper writing to his newspaper urges 
that we cancel the war debt in order ‘‘to save 
Germany.’’ We used to have a man in our 
home town who used to save the strangest 
things. 

A Chicago organist, arrested in connection 
with an automobile, wept that he knew his 
‘“love affairs‘ would end seriously some day.’’ 
Seriously, Edmund? Yes, indeed. Why, many 
a man has got married just that way. 


In some sections of the occupied Ruhr terri- 
tory the telephone wires have been cut, the local 
papers suspended and the mayors fired out of 
office. In some ways, you know, this French 
occupation may not be so bad, after all. 


Attorney General Daugherty is suffering 
from a severe cold, and there are men on the 
high seas sailing under the well known and 
more or less respected S. and 8S. who think if 
anybody suffers from a cold it ought to be Mr. 
Daugherty. 

Berlin says that secret service reports from 
the Rhineland say that the separatists are 
planning a coup about Feb. 1. We do not 
know whether it took place or not, but we are 
glad to observe that it did not interfere with 
the Ottumwa convention. 

Messrs. Mellon and Work are said to be about 
to recommend a ten-million dollar appropriation 
for a new post office at Chicago, which will 
make it possible to use the present Federal 
Building for some use for which it is suited, if 
anybody can figure out one that it is. 

The Bulgarian premier offers to pay the 
Allies their reparations with the dead bodies 
of his political opponents, thereby feeling sure 
he has said something new and clever. But, 
Your (more or less) Excellency, Josh Billings 
pulled that during the Civil War. Or -was it 
Artemus Ward? 

Speaking about planning a coup, which is 
one of the favorite indoor sports of the principal 
indoor nations of Europe, made necessarily an 
indoor sport for the same reason that poker is, 
a simple way to do, when the Government found 
somebody planning a coup, would be to beat 
him to it and put him in one. 

Poets and scientists are always running afoul 
of each other. For example, there is that 
famous chorus in ‘‘Faust’’: ‘‘Light as air at 
early morning.’’ Now we are told that hydro- 
gen is 1414 times lighter than air. Obviously 
the song should have been written: ‘‘ Light as 
hydrogen at early morning.’’ 





Brickbats and Bouquets 


SAN FrANcIScOo, CALIF.—One of the finest things 
I have seen in print regarding the Hoo-Hoo was 
your article printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
just after the annual, and reprinted on page 2 
of the Hoo-Hoo Bulletin. I am especially inter- 
ested in the last few paragraphs reprinted in 
black type by the Bulletin. I can well remember 
the number of Black Cats one would meet on the 
trains running between here and Seattle in the 
olden days, and we old Hoo-Hoo members are 
going to welcome the return of wearing the Black 
Cat button.—R. A. H. 





3ROOKLYN, N. Y.—Will you allow me to suggest 
that you substitute for the up-lift and keep smil- 
ing idea, in your poems in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, themes of a more varied sort. I suppose 
there are people who enjoy being told each week 
that they must greet all men with a smile, but 
some of us do that anyway and some others of 
us like to choose a little whom we will beam 
upon. There must be a number of readers of your 
clever page who would appreciate something dif- 
ferent besides myself. The other stuff you do 
shows that if you decide to favor us along this 
line, we should see some pretty good ideas from 
your pen. I am sure the better class of your 
readers will agree with my suggestion, and from 
what I gather in your notes, there are a large 
number of them.—J. F. F. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. 

Our mills have a daily 
> of 300,000 feet 
oO 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N.C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


o 


You'll find our prices 
right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


go 

% Partition, Ceiling, 
@, Moulding, Trim, 
% Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company. 


Manufacturers Incorporated 1885 
trust Building Baltimore, Maryland 
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Our wholesale lum- 
ber department has 
the backing of excellent 
millconnections. That's 
why we suggest to lum- 


) ber buyers— 


- Try Us First 


Our long experience and broad acquaint- 
ance will prove valuable to manufacturers 
seeking broader distribution. 


N. C. Pine 
Southern 


Pine 








Get in touch with us now. 


Norfolk Coal & Ice Co., Inc. 


\__ Manufacturers’ Agents. NORFOLK, VA. } 
-Get All the Facts 


and then you’ll see where it 
will pay you to sell our 














e Flooring 
N. C. Pine <i 
Shordeat Yellow Pine *pv22,234 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuilier, Richmond, Va. | 
North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Foreman- Blades Lumber Co. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
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Yellow Pine 


We also make We specialize in 


Gang Sawn 9 ao 


4" Flooring, 
Car Decking, —and— 

Framing and 7 X 6 
Yard Timbers 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


Henderson- Waits 


Caryville, Fl. Lumber Co. | 


~ 


LONGLEAF 


S1S 2 E Standard 
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Southern Pine 


CYPRESS 


60 E. 42nd Ste Timbers 
New York. Piling 

We Office: ° 
td ser Bldg. Our Specialty: 


New Orleans, La. Railroad and 


Stephens Lumber Co. 


Home Office: ‘nee FLA. 





Yard Stock 
Sk ed Stock 





Car Material 














| Cummer Gypress Go. 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 


Cyp re SS Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 





| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 














Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co 





** Ask the Wholesailer’’ 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








' LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 





board. 





Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for mogtniing ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quic 
We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Departmert handling Export Lumber Shipments 


est dispatch from sea- 








Southeastern Iowa Retailers’ Annual 
(Continued from Page 51) 


Douglas Malloch, Lumberman Poet, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘Husbands and Wives.’’ This made a 


great hit with the happy throng, as did also 


solos rendered by Mrs. J. Arthur Baker and 
R. E. McFarling. The event wound up with 
dancing. 
LADIES’ AUXILIARY 

The ladies auxiliary of the Southeastern 
Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association was 
mainly responsible for the fact that nearly 
one hundred ladies attended and registered 
at the convention. On Wednesday forenoon 
a luncheon was enjoyed at the First Methodist 
Church parlors, and an entertainment and 
ecards were provided at the Wapello Club in 
the afternoon. On Thursday afternoon a thea- 
ter party was given, where the ladies enjoyed 
some special moving pictures. At the regular 
meeting and election of officers of the auxil- 
iary on Wednesday, the following were elect- 
ed: 

President—Mrs. Mark Anson, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Vice president—Mrs. W. E. Smith, Bonaparte, 
Iowa. 

Secretary—Mrs. Ned Trowbridge, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Howard Spangler, Cedar Rap- 


ids, Iowa. 
MOONLIGHT CLUB 
At the regular business meeting of the 
Moonlight Club held on Wednesday afternoon, 
officers were chosen as follows: 


President—I. F. Noxon, Des Moines, Iowa (re- 
elected). 


Secretary—Fred Deutsche, Ottumwa, Iowa (re- 
elected). 
Director—E. C. Noelke, Burlington, Iowa. 


CONVENTION EXHIBITS 
The exhibits were housed in the lower floor 


of the Hotel Ottumwa, the most interesting . 


of the lot being the booth of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., in charge of 
George W. Dulany, sales representative of the 
company in Illinois and Iowa, with headquar- 
ters at Decatur, Ill., who was ably assisted by 
Owen Sutton, of Ottumwa, Iowa. The exhibit 
consisted of samples made from the by-prod- 
ucts of the big southern pine mill at Bogalusa, 
the display including such well known ‘‘ Bog- 
alusa Products’’ as heart rift flooring, 214- 
inch face; broom handles, lumber, siding, fin- 
ish, moldings, lath, Byrkit lath, timbers, pulp- 
wood raw material, turpentine and rosin, pa- 
per, sulphate pulp, chipped pulpwood, and 
sample cans of peas, sweet potatoes and black- 
berries grown on the cut-over land at Boga- 
lusa. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. showed samples 
of creosoted posts, the exhibit being in charge 
of W. J. Weir, jr., of Des Moines, Iowa; J. E. 
Moses, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, also being on hand 
to help out. 


Other booths and exhibits included Johns- 
Manville (Inc.), of New York City, roofing 
materials and asbestos products; Lehon Co., 
of Chicago, ‘‘Mule-Hide’’ roofing and shin- 
gles, and American Steel & Wire Co., of Chi- 
cago, with a new creation known as the arrow 
“or? post. 


Methods for Valuing Inventories 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 29.—Suggestions 
to lumbermen with respect to methods for 
valuing inventories in preparing their income 
tax returns for the year just passed, are con- 
tained in a circular issued by the Southern Pine 
Association to its subscribers. The circular 
states that at a recent meeting in Washington 
of the advisory tax committee, at which the asso- 
ciation was represented by F. H. Stone, auditor, 
and Attorney Jesse A. Andrews, of Kansas City, 
there was extensive discussion of the method 
of valuing inventory, item by item, cost of mar- 
ket, whichever is lower. 

Members of the committee agreed that Reg- 
ulation 62, Article 1584, of the internal revenue 
bureau, in no way prohibits the use of this 
method under ‘‘(b) cost or market, whichever 
is lower.’’ Emphasis, however, was laid on the 


a. 
fact that whatever method of valuation wag 
chosen for inventory of 1920, must be continued 
unless specific permission to change is obtaingj 
from the commissioner of internal revenue, 

Conditions in the lumber market in 1920 } 
is explained, were different from those of previ. 
ous income tax years, in that the market price 
on several grades of lumber was lower than the 
cost, whereas, generally speaking, cost on 4ji 
grades previously had been lower than market. 
and until that time there had been no neceggity 
for valuing the inventory on any other basis 
than cost. 

For that reason 1920 is considered the focal 
date at which option was exercised on the dif. 
ferent methods. 


Begins General Wholesale Business 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 27.—L. M. Bullen, 
whose resignation as sales manager of the Me. 
Goldrick Lumber Co. was announced last week, 
will leave the service of that company Wednes. 
day, Jan. 31, and on Feb. 1 will open offices 
at 615 Old National Bank Building as the 
Bullen Lumber Co. Mr. Bullen will do a gen. 
eral wholesale business in the timber produets 
of the Inland Empire. During the seven years 
Mr. Bullen was head of the McGoldrick Lum. 
ber Co.’s sales department, he travelled exten. 
sively in the East as well as met eastern buyers 
out here so he has a wide acquaintance among 
them and also among the lumbermen of this 
district. He is one of the most popular lun. 
bermen in Spokane, evidence of which is seen 
in his election to the presidency of the Elkad 
IKlko, the Spokane lumbermen’s club, last 
Thursday. 

Mr. Bullen finished his education at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. He imme- 
diately entered the lumber business from the 
retail end. For eight years he worked in vari- 
ous retail yards in Colorado, Wyoming and 
southern Idaho and gained a thoro knowledge 
of the retail business. Nine years ago he came 
to Coeur d’Alene where he spent two years with 
the old Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co. The last 
seven years he has been in charge of the sales 
department of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

Mr. Bullen is succeeded as sales manager of 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co. by George A. 
Holden, who has been assistant sales manager 
for the last two years. Mr. Holden spent sev- 
eral months the latter part of 1922 travelling in 
the East to become acquainted with the patrons 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. and general 
conditions preparatory to his advancement. 
He has gained practically all his lumber experi- 
ence with the McGoldrick Lumber Co. by whom 
he has been employed at intervals for the last 
eleven years. 


(SEERA AREBEEESR 


Wooden Gas Mains Seventy Years Old 


CANANDAIGUA, N. Y., Jan. 29.—When the gas 
system was installed in this city seventy years 
ago wooden gas mains were used, and some 
of these mains still are in use. With the 
thought perhaps that this wooden pipe must have 
outlived its usefulness preparations recently were 
made by the gas company to take it up and 
replace the wood with metal pipe. However, 
when the wood was uncovered it was found to be 
in a remarkable state of preservation, firm and 
tight. In order to be absolutely sure that the 
wood had suffered no deterioration a further 
test was made by boring holes into some of the 
wooden mains, and the fiber of the wood was 
found to be in perfect condition, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in addition to the effects of 
the gas going thru it part of this pipe has lain in 
water for years. 


Saeeaeaeaeaaasaaaaaaasa 


ACCORDING TO THE Forest Service there has 
been a marked and fairly steady decline in our 
national output of lumber from about 46,000, 
000,000 board feet in 1906 to less than 34,000, 
000,000 board feet in 1920. The decline in the 
production of lumber and the increase in popula- 
tion have resulted in a striking drop in the pet 
capita consumption of lumber—from over 500 
board feet per person in 1906 to about 320 
board feet in 1920. 
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News From Tacoma, Wash. 


tacoma, WASH., Jan. 27.—Plans for entertain- 
ing the retail lumbermen from Ohio and Pennsyl- 

nia, who will visit Tacoma Feb. 3, were adopted 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at the regular 
meeting last Wednesday. The special committee 
named last week to arrange the entertainment pro- 
gram reported, and its recommendations were 
adopted and the necessary expenditure of club 
funds authorized. The visitors will arrive early 
the morning of Feb. 3 and will be met at the sta- 
tion by the members of the Tacoma Club. They 
will be taken in automobiles to the industrial dis- 
trict and the morning will be spent going over the 
st, Paul & Tacoma and the Wheeler, Osgood 
plants. Luncheon will be served in the dining 
room of the St. Paul mill. In the afternoon there 
will be an automobile tour of the city and golf 
at the Tacoma Country & Golf Club. A dinner will 
be given at the country club in the evening, which 
will be followed by a musical program and an 
informal dance. The special train of the visitors 
will be brought to the club station and the party 
will leave for Portland about midnight. J. G. New- 
begin, George J. Osgood and A. K. Martin are in 
charge of the arrangements. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., addressed the club on the 
proposed changes in the State industrial insurance 
act which are now pending before the legislature. 
Mr. Griggs told the club that the situation is seri- 
ous, as there is every prospect that the act will 
become a political football if the changes proposed 
are allowed to go thru, to the great detriment of 
industries of the State. He urged the lumbermen 
to prepare figures showing actual cost of opera- 
tion under the act, and to support the general in- 
dustrial committee which is opposing the changes. 
Of this committee Mr. Griggs is a member. 

Construction of a new logging camp near Sea- 
neck, on Hood Canal, which will open up for de- 
velopment nearly 300,000,000 feet of timber has 
been started by the West Fork Logging Co., of 
Tacoma. Work on the new camp has been under 
way for several weeks and a logging railway is 
being built and wagon roads are under construc- 
tion. The new camp will be completed about May 
1 and logging operations will start at once. There 
is enough timber in the stand to occupy the com- 
pany for the next ten years, it is estimated. Re- 
pairs on the Tilton Valley camp near Morton, de- 
stroyed by a flood several weeks ago, are proceed- 
ing rapidly and operations will be resumed in two 
or three weeks. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
last week have included the following: For Cali- 
fornia, Santa Inez, at Port dock; Quinault, at 
Puget Sound and Tidewater mills; Meriden and 
Northland, at Baker dock, and Edna, at Terminal 
dock, For the Orient, Nankow Maru, at Puget 
Sound mill, and Yogen Maru, at Port dock. For 
the Atlantic coast, Santa Clara, at Port dock, and 
Monticello, at Baker dock. For the Hawaiian 
Islands, Lurline, at Terminal dock. For South 
America, Romulus, at Terminal dock. For Europe, 
Mevican, at Baker dock. 

A special meeting of the advertising committee 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club was held last 
Wednesday. Frank W. Smith, acting chairman 
of the committee, reported on a plan for a general 
campaign among Tacomans for the distribution of 
the club’s new automobile name plate which will 
carry the name “The Lumber Capital of America.” 
The committee is receiving many responses from 
the first advertisements published this month and 
& system has been worked out to follow all re- 
pues and inquiries up and bulletin any lumber in- 
quiries to the members of the club. 

The new spirit of successful codperation between 
employers and workers in industry has been 
Well developed by the lumber industry thru the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, according 
to Norman F. Coleman, president of the Four L. 
who spoke before the Tacoma Kiwanis Club last 
Tuesday. Mr. Coleman predicted that the example 
set by the lumber industry in its support of the 
legion would be followed by similar organizations 
in other lines. “The relation of employer and em- 
ployee is no longer that of master and servant,” 
7 Mr. Coleman, “It is a relation of associates. 
holt men are given a voice in the adjustment of 
ren overtime, wages, sanitary conditions and 

*ty. This has prevented many strikes and lock- 
Pe and saved millions of dollars to both manu- 
acturers and workers. It has liberated two new 
resources: The intelligence of the men, who now 
be their heads as well as their hands, and a feel- 
we a Bood will which causes the men to work 
ten a of against their employers. To 
ask bs the successful development of the Four L, 
pola lumber manufacturers, mill superintend- 
The; foremen and workers right here in Tacoma. 
pane will tell you of the advantages of the sys- 


0 ‘i 
he of Tacoma’s oldest landmarks, in existence 


for forty-one years, has passed with the destruc- 
tion by fire of the old buildings of the Tacoma 
Mill Co. which are being destroyed to make room 
for the new plant of the Henry Mill & Timber Co. 
It is estimated that several weeks will elapse 
before the foundation timbers and other parts of 
the old mill will be completely destroyed. The 
foundation of the old mill was laid in 1868 and a 
second plant built on the same site in 1882. The 
mill was in practically continuous operation until 
1915. 

Plans for a concatenation in the Tacoma dis- 
trict, to be held during the meeting here next 
month of the Osirian Cloister of Hoo-Hoo, are 
being prepared by George J. Osgood, Vicegerent of 
the district. The exact date of the Osirian Clois- 
ter meeting has not yet been fixed but will prob- 


‘ably be about Feb. 20 following the convention of 


western retail lumbermen to be held in Spokane 
Feb. 15. Applications for membership in the order 
have been coming in rapidly of late and it is ex- 
pected that a large class of kittens will be initiated 
at the concatenation. 

The United States Veterans Bureau has awarded 
the contract for the construction of the new 
psychiatric hospital at Camp Lewis to the Hurley 
Mason Co., of Tacoma. The new structure will 
cost nearly $2,000,000 when completed. Local 
mills will supply nearly all the lumber and are 
now figuring on the specifications for the twenty- 
eight buildings which will be included in the hos- 
pital system. 

Cc. M. Griggs, president of the Griggs-Cooper 
Co., wholesale grocer, of St. Paul, and brother of 
averett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., arrived in Tacoma this week 
for a two weeks’ visit. Mr. Griggs came to attend 
the annual board meeting of the St. Paul company, 
of which he is a director. The meeting will be 
held Jan. 27. 

Frank Paramino, president of the Paramino 
Lumber Co., of San Francisco, is spending a week 
in Tacoma. Mr. Paramino has visited a number 
of the local mills. 

The Army and Navy specifications that require 
the use of hardwood kegs and barrels used for food 
containers for either service, may be changed to 
allow the use of Douglas fir containers. Efforts 
are being made by Congressman Albert Johnson, 
of the Tacoma dsitrict, to secure this change in 
order that the barrel manufacturers of Washington 
may compete for the business from which they are 
now shut out by the service requirements, Con- 
gressman Johnson has reported that the Army and 
Navy have taken the matter up and have agreed 
to make an investigation to determine whether 
the Douglas fir containers are suitable. 

S. E. Gange, president of the Western Fir Lum- 
ber Co., is recovering from the amputation of his 
foot which became necessary last week. Mr. 
Gange suffered serious injury to the foot last 
November when the member was crushed by a fall- 
ing log at the company’s plant. Amputation was 
not considered necessary at first but gangrene set 
in and the operation was decided on. 

A. A. Baxter, of the Baxter Lumber Co., San 
Francisco, just arrived in Tacoma, spent today 
visiting a number of the local mills. 

George S. Long, general manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has returned from St. Paul, 
where he went to attend the annual meeting of 
the Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co. He reports 
business prospects improving in the middle West. 

J. T. Gregory, president of the Tidewater Mill 
Co., has returned from a three week’s trip to the 
East. Mr. Gregory spent the early part of the 
winter in the Hawaiian Islands and went east 
immediately after his return to Tacoma. 


Seaabenaataaseaaeaaaa. 


Second Edition of “Shingle Newspaper’’ 


CasTLE Rock, WAsH., Jan. 27.—Announce- 
ment is made here that the second edition of 
the famous ‘‘shingle newspaper,’’ published 
here a few years ago, will be issued shortly. 
At that time the Cowlitz County Advocate 
printed a special edition of 50,000 on red cedar 
shingles as a protest against the prevailing 
and advancing prices of print paper. 

The edition soon to be issued will be sent 
out broadeast to call attention to the legis- 
lation against the use of red cedar shingles for 
roofing. Thus far, 30 States have passed laws 
restricting in one way or another the use of 
wood shingles for roofing and other laws are 
under consideration proposing to limit their 
use in other ways. Castle Rock is in the cen- 
ter of the extensive shingle industry of the 
Northwest, and these adverse laws, if passed, 
will ultimately cause widespread industrial 
depression thruout this territory. 





We Want You to 
Try Our Flooring 


We believe that when you 
are familiar with its smooth 
finish, even texture, attrac- 
tive figure and close match- 
ing, you will readily see the 
logic in selling 


HUDSON 


Oak Flooring 


Here is flooring that has the 
quality to satisfy your most 
critical customer. You can 
sell it to a builder with the 
knowledge that it will always 
be a good recommendation 
for your yard. Samples and 
prices promptly on request. 


Hudson Hardwood 


Flooring Company 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Owned by Hudson & Dugger Company. 





— 


ALABAMA 
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Quick Shippers 


SMALL DRESSED 


Timbers 


ALL LONG LEAF 
Ask for delivered prices. 


W.M. Carney Mill Co., Atmore, Ala. 


High Grade 
Shed Stock 


a a ee 











%” and %” CEILING. 
¥%” and %” BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 























bs Shortleaf Pine eA 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, Flooring, Drop Siding. 


Poplar, Oak, Gum 


Mixed Cars if Desired. 


(s Lathrop Lumber Co. 
Lathrop, Alabama 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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: LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS } 
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The Planters Lumber Co. 


JEANERETTE, LA, Limited 
BAND SAWED 


OUISIANA 
Red Cypress 


AND TUPELO LUMBER 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders, 
LATH, PICKETS, SIDING, FLOORING, 
CEILING and MOULDINGS. 


—_ oF 








Morley Cypress Company 
MORLEY, LA. 
Manufacturers 
ROUGH AND DRESSED LOUISIANA 


RED CYPRESS 
Lumber, Shingles, Lath, Pickets, Mouldings 


OAK ASH 
Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. 
Telegraph Station: Plaquemine, La. 


> @ re Ce. 
CYPRESS 
We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 




















Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 























Weis- Patterson 
Lumber Go., Inc. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Manufacturers 


Gulf Red Cypress 
Tupelo 


Southern Hardwoods 


CYPRESS AND TUPELO 
MOULDINGS AND TRIM 
CYPRESS LATH & SHINGLES 





“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Turan Ree US. PQ 

















Gasoline Locomotive for Logging Use 


Various types of locomotives are employed for 
haulage purposes in logging and lumber manufac- 


turing operations, and in the selection of such 
equipment the power and hauling capacity are im- 
portant factors. During the last ten years the 
use of gasoline locomotives for handling industrial 
cars has steadily grown in favor and on account 
of their economy they have in many instances re- 
placed the slower method of mule and_ horse 
haulage. 

The Brookville Truck & Tractor Co., of Brook- 
ville, Pa., has reeently, designed attachments for 
the Fordson tractor and built up a locomotive— 
shown in the accompanying illustration—which 
can be operated on all gages from 24 to 56% 
inches. It is stated that the design of this ma- 
chine makes it equal to any 3- or 4-ton gasoline 
locomotive on the market. Other advantages 
claimed for the Brookville locomotive are lower 
price compared with any other similar machine, 
and the benefit to the purchaser of his local Ford- 
son service applying to replacement parts for driv- 
ing mechanism. 

The Brookville company states that this new 
machine can be used successfully on light rail and 
poorly ballasted track, and will haul 25 to 30 
tons on level track, both forward and reverse. A 
short wheel base, 36%4%-inch, is another feature, 
which allows for sharp turns, this being made 
possible thru a special type of construction and 
the small 20-inch drivers. Journal boxes are of 
the railroad type, upper half brass, lower cast iron 
with lubricating compartment. The machine is 
equipped with brake shoes instead of a clutch band 
brake, and there are sanders on each wheel to pre- 
vent slipping. For transmitting power from the 





Brookville Fordson type of locomotive 


Fordson axle shafts the same equipment is used 
as is employed by practically all heavy gasoline 
locomotive builders 

Power required to move cars over industrial 
tracks is computed by drawbar pull. The number 
of pounds required to move a net ton varies on 


different cars, running on level track as low as 
fifteen pounds to the ton for extremely easy 
running roller bearing cars. The Brookville Ford- 


son type of locomotive can be used on any grades 
up to 10 percent. 

The Brookville Truck & Tractor Co. states that 
it has incorporated the following essential points 
as to construction necessary in order to give 100 
percent efficiency and satisfaction on operations 
for which the machine is intended: Speed—Loco- 
motive has a 6-mile working speed in both forward 
and reverse, plus an additional 3-mile working 
speed, or low, forward. Drive wheels—-Diameter 
of driver 20 inches. Wheel base——-361% inches. 
Power unit—Fordson, with exception of unneces- 
sary parts such as wheels and steering apparatus. 

In addition to the foregoing the general speci- 
fications of the Brookville Fordson locomotive 
include the following: 

Attachments 

FRAME—Heavy ship channel, the 
best material than can be used. 
sills joined by heavy angle iron, hot riveted. 

BuMPERS—Sectional cast iron, 3-pocket coupling. 
Standard coupling gives hitch of 8-, 11- and 14- 
inch above rails. However, the Brookville com- 
pany can give bumper and hitch any distance 
desired above rails. 

DRIVE WHEELS—Diameter 
standard with steel face. 
request. 

LOWER DRIVING AXLES—2}8-inch steel. 

JOURNAL BOXES—Railroad type, upper half brass, 
lower cast iron with lubricating compartment. 

BrakesS—Castiron brake shoes on all four wheels, 
controlled from driver’s seat. Brakes ample to 
slide all four drive wheels on dry rail. 


and 
end 


strongest 
Sides and 


20 inches, furnished 
Chills furnished upon 








SANDERS—Gravity feed, 


reverse work, level controlled from driver's seat 
Sand boxes ee -inch plate, solid weld and water. 


tight. 
DrivE—For transmitting power from Fordsoy 
axle shafts the same equipment is used ag em. 


ployed by practically all heavy gasoline locomotiys 
builders; the highest grade of roller chain ang 
drive sprockets, more than 50 percent oversize, 


Clearance 

MAXIMUM WIDTH—Gages under 
inches; on 56%-inch gage, 

MAXIMUM HEIGHT—Less cab 56 
cab, standard 80 inches. 
of clearance this can be 
practically any gage, or 
special top. 

WEIGHT—6,000 pounds. 
desired at extra cost. 

DRAWBAR PULL—1,500 pounds, plus 
tional where extra weight is added, on 
of 25 pereent of added weight. 


561% inches, 54 
65 inches. 

inches; with 
When desired on account 
reduced to 66 incheg op 
lower thru the use of 


Additional weight jf 
any addi 
the basis 


Auto Contains Miniature Bungalow 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Jan, 29.—The Shreveport Long 
Leaf Lumber Co. has undertaken a unique form 
of advertising with a Ford automobile. The ton- 
neau of the car is a miniature 2-story bungalow of 
material resembling stucco and covered with roof- 
ing material out of which projects a chimney of 
real brick. The trimmings and facing are made 
of highly polished wood. The doors when opened 
and entered give one the feeling of entering a cozy 
bungalow from which peep numerous small win- 
dows. The appearance of the bungalow is en- 
hanced with small artificial flower pots and shrub- 
bery. The rear outside wall bears the slogan, 
“Build a Home.” 


Announces Reduction in Truck Prices 


Reductions ranging from $300 to $650 on the 
seven models comprising the line of the United 
States Motor Truck Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
recently been announced. Regarding this price 
reduction, R. S. Stewart, vice president of the 
company, said: 

“In the fourteen years we have been building 
motor trucks we have always built the best truck 
we knew how, regardless of cost, and sold it ata 
fair profit. Pursuance of this policy has made us 
one of the most successful companies in the motor 
truck industry. Competition has not influenced 
us in making this price reduction. We can now 
build U. S. trucks of the same high quality at 4 
lower cost of manufacture, We believe it is t 
our own best interests to share our manufacturing 
savings with truck owners.” 


(BREE BABAE: 


Uses Trucks for Summer Logging 


The Humbird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, Idaho, 
manufacturer and distributer of Weyerhaeuser 
forest products, uses several makes of trucks in 
its logging operations, but finds the Mack 7-to0 
truck the most satisfactory for its purpose. On 
these a 14-inch solid rubber tire is used. In col 
menting on the company’s experience with equip 
ment for hauling logs, J. A. Humbird, general man- 
ager, states that in winter time the concern has 
found that sleigh hauling is the more ec -onomical 


method, while during the summer months, 
where the timber is scattered, motor trucks 

sa: : : go 
utilized. However, where the stand is big enous 


the company lays rails and carries the logs from 


the camp to the mill by railroad. 


"Hee aeaeaeaeaaan: 


Big Lumber Movement by Truck 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 27.—The local movement 
of lumber by auto truck has reached the stage 
where it is being officially recognized. In the cur 
rent review of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation there is an item of 2,982,854 feet in the 
total of new business, and likewise a similar item 
of 1,982,864 feet in the record of shipments, all 
auto truck business. It has been known for some 
months that the aggregate of truck delive ries was 
considerable, but this is the first effort to asse omble 
the data in the form of statistics for the use of 
the industry. At the same time, there has been 


a general recognition of the fact that these aces 
have tended to explain an apparent discrepane 
in the accumulation of fir stocks. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 29,—Increasing anxiety over mounting 
prices continues to be evident in the local trade. 
During the last week some remarkable orders for 
hardwoods have been received by the local trade. 
Hardwood and veneer mills here and in central 
Indiana report orders more plentiful than for 
months. Distributers and mill representatives 
report a phenomenal business. There is nothing 
yet to indicate that the trade is anywhere nearly 
supplied. 

Among the industrials, the utilities and the rail- 
roads seem to be particularly active in repair 
work. There has been a very active demand for 
car material, timbers and ties. Bridge timbers also 
are in demand. Much of this stock is desired im- 
mediately, as the open winter has enabled these 
utilities to go right ahead with their repair pro- 
grams. 

Interior finish mills are eager for stocks. They 
are working to capacity and are expecting an 
early spring rush, admitting they are in no way 
prepared for it. In the meantime, prices continue 
to seek higher levels. There is the same steady 
puying from the furniture factories, but no ex- 
pansion in production is reported. During the 
last week there have been some inquiries from the 
automobile factories, but actual buying is delayed 
somewhat. Body plants continue active and more 
orders are being booked by them. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Jan. 29.—Retail lumbermen in this section are 
receiving many inquiries from prospective builders, 
including farmers. According to the retailers, the 
cost of lumber ‘entering a home this year will be 
5 percent higher than a year ago. This increase, 
they aver, will have little bearing on the amount 
of construction work, but a vital item will be 
cost of labor and millwork. There is little lumber 
now in the retail yards and in order to meet the 
demands for dry lumber, considerable western lum- 
ber may have to be used. 

Hardwood and hemlock logs are bringing 30 to 
50 percent more than a year ago, and pine logs, 
approximately 20 percent more than a year ago. 
A large quantity of these are being furnished saw- 
mills and other manufacturers by farmers and job- 
bers, and the quality this year is considerably 
better than for several years. ‘There is brisk de- 
mand for pine and also a good demand for all 
hardwoods. 

The Bissell Lumber Co. at Tripoli, Wis., has 
added a night crew and is now employing four 
hundred men in its sawmill, veneer plant, planing 
mill and camps. The mill will run continuously 
until late in 1923. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan, 29.- The market is firm all along the 
line, with some items stronger. Demand is 
very active, and shipments heavy, while the 


general outlook is excellent. A number of hard- 
wood shippers report orders on hand which will 
keep them going for 60 days, and that they are 
se particularly eager to book further business. 
ar supply continues good, but it is believed that 
With heavy general traffic and an increased move- 
ment of pine from the South, the car situation 


will get worse instead of better. Pine is 
freely, 


tions, 


: moving 
with heavy demand from yards in all sec- 


<i show sap gum and ash to be higher, 
oe as Xt Ape with plain oak and walnut as 
be seoh —— being in big demand. Quotations 
cn aa are: Quartered oak, $145 for FAS, 
poplar, FAS Psat vista onk, 9226 and. 906; 
op son; = $120, saps and Selects $85, 2A $36, 
$136 ana ner juartered, $115 and $70; red gum, 
$220+ col, 91.00; sap, $57 and $47; walnut, FAS 

“0; selects 


: $160, common $110, 6/4 wal 
$24( ca : , walnut 
Ho al and $130; ash, 4/4, $95 for FAS and 
com 3/4 § , ve M115; 
$70, 10/4 cone 6/4 $100 and $63, 8/4 $115 and 


ieahaes and $90, 12/4 $130 and $100. 
Louisville Hy oe the weekly meeting of the 
optimism ne nn Club reported good business, 
good Nadie eae buyers, _ ane m. prospect of 
Year, The a : chats the first six months of the 
by at least aa pom to enlarge its membership 
perhaps Riether meern, E, B. Norman & Co., and 
of Jen ainrille & Nashville Railroad, under date 
turers of a issued a revised list of manufac- 
of the means.’ cooperage stock etc., on the lines 
to CH 8 y, which can be secured by applying 
Louisville oh JP assistant general manager at 
companies 00k gives the names of mills or 
8, product and capacities, by divisions. 





J. L. Dawson, of the Dawson Lumber Co., job- 
bers of Louisville, reports that Edward C. Ship- 
pen has joined the company as buyer, seller and 
general handy man. Mr. Shippen has been in the 
lumber business 15 years, or since he was 18 years 
of age. He is a son of E. S. Shippen, formerly of 
the Louisville Point Lumber Co., now operating a 
mill in Arkansas E. C. Shippen has been con- 
nected with the Point Lumber Co., Norman Lum- 
ber Co. and Shippen Lumber Co., of Memphis, at 
various times. He has been out of the lumber 
business for about a year. 

Heavy rains last week have resulted in high 
water in the Ohio River, and there is a threatened 
flood stage in the lower Ohio, according to word 
received here. It has been some months since 
there was a good rise for getting logs out, and 
thruout the summer there was not a good boating 
stage, as the river was lower than for fifteen years. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 29.—Buying of all kinds of lumber is grow- 
ing more active as the spring building season ap- 
proaches, There appears to be a general movement 
to replenish broken stocks. Factories making boxes 
automobiles and musical instruments are good 
purchasers and furniture factories are also coming 
into the market. Railroads are showing a _ ten- 
dency to place larger orders. Southern pine trade 
is becoming more brisk. Prices on all grades of 
lumber are rather strong. F. B. Pryor, sales 
manager of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports 
strong demand for hardwoods both from factories 
and dealers. W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whit- 
acre Lumber Co., reports a better run of business 
in southern pine, with dealers inclined to place 
larger .orders. Retail stocks as a rule are low 
and broken. ‘The American Column & Lumber 
Co. reports a better demand for hardwoods, with 
trade in factory stocks especially strong. Prices 
are firm and a number of advances have been 
made, The A. C. Davis Lumber Co., a wholesale 
concern, reports a better run of business. 

F. P. Rogers, of the Buckeye Lumber Exchange, 
left Jan. 25 for an extended business trip to the 
Pacific coast. 

The Paul B. Sisson Lumber Co., recently char- 
tered, has opened an office. Paul B. Sisson, who 
was formerly secretary-treasurer of the Western 
Lumber Co., left recently on a buying trip to the 


South. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 29.—Hardwood orders and inquiries have 
been coming in nicely and January has shown a 
good increase in business over the corresponding 
month of last year. Not only is domestic business 
better, but there has been more inquiry for lumber 
for export. The demand for the best grades of 
hardwood lumber has held up well, and certain 
items are rather short and hard to obtain. Some 
furniture manufacturers continue to run overtime. 
The furniture outlook is much better than last 
year, and the local factories are buying consider- 
able lumber, especially gum. Box manufacturers 
are buying more liberally than they were this time 
last year. Railroads are still buying ties quite 
liberally. There has been some improvement in 
stave business. Veneer manufacturers have been 
enjoying a very good business since the first of 
the year. Logs are coming in more freely than 
they were at the close of last year, and prices are 
rather high. The retail lumber trade is quite ac- 
tive, for the mild winter weather has stimulated 


building. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan, 26.—The weather remains very satisfactory 


for the lumbermen in this vicinity, and woods 
operations are progressing favorably. Loggers 


look for an early break-up, so are active in getting 
logs to the landing places. 

Within the week Henry Ford, of Detroit, visited 
his mill at Iron Mountain. He stated that his 
plans for the new mill property recently purchased 
at L’Anse include ore docks at L’Anse, dry kilns 
for drying lumber at the sawmill plant, improve- 
ment of the mill to increase efficiency, rebuilding 
the logging railroad and the establishment of 
model logging camps. The mills at Iron Mountain 
and L’Anse are under the same management. A 
12-acre tract of land has also been purchased by 
the Michigan Iron, Land & Lumber Co. from the 
Duluth, South Shore. & Atlantic railway near the 
Stearns & Culver mill at L’Anse. On this strip 
the dry kilns will be built. 

The Bewedal Lumber Co., of Couderay, operates 
the steam log hauler day and night hauling logs 
from the Indian reservation to its mills in Cou- 
deray, making four trips each day and hauling 
eight to twelve sleigh loads each trip. Each sleigh 
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‘You Know What 


Customers Want 


But ofttimes you have, no 
doubt, had difficulty in ob- 
taining the stock they de- 
sired. That's one reason 
why we believe you should 
try Blake's Service in 


Yellow. Pine 


Hardwoods, Cypress, West Coast 
Lumber and Shingles, 
Ties and Piling. 


> 


Our organization is composed 
of practical, experienced lumber- 
men—men who know how to sat- 
isfy both dealers and their cus- 
tomers. We can keep you con- 
stantly supplied with high grade 
lumber. Put us to the test today. 


Thos. W. Blake 


1216 Carter Lumb er & O. 


Building, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MILLS AT: 
Hemphill, Warren, Cleveland and Kountze, Texas - 
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Let us quote you ona 
mixed car of “Larite’’ 
and other Southern 
Pine Items. 


Carter-Kelley 
Lumber Co. 
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Manning, 
Texas 
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Sell the Presto. 
stairs and make 
extra profits. The \\ 
most practical stairs \ 
made. Excellent WA ¥ 
market for it in every 
town. Saves space— 
simple and safe—any- 
one can operate it. Easily 
and quickly installed in 
any home already built.0 N. 
stock required. Write 
prices. 


EY & LOETSCHER MFG.N 
‘DUBUQUE — IOWA} 


Showing 
Stairway 


Far! 





MISSISSIPPI 











*“Service First” 
That's our motto 


Yard 
Stock 


Railroad 
Material 


and we —_ am.- 
ple facilities and 
Shed stock to demon- Car ‘ 
strate it on all . 
Stock ple Material | 








Yellow Pine 


We can supply your 


requirements for we Implement 


Timbers are both manufac- 
turers and whole- k 
F. salers. Try us. Stoc 
actory 
COLONIAL | Cratin 
Floori . 
oonng | Lumber Co. 


JACKSON, MISS. Stock 














q LONGLEAF 4 


HEAVY PITCH P ine 


For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 


Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 





Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet. 


MILLS AT 
\ Moss Point Howison ‘BenMile Cedar ml, 











CARNAHAN & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 























FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

In the new book, ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’? by Dovglas 

Malloch, ‘‘The Lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 

$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 

431 S. Deerborn St.. Chicago. 


contains from 3,000 to 4,000 feet of timber. 

A deal has been closed whereby the Manistique 
cooperage plant becomes the property of W. Mal- 
linger, of Detroit. Renewed activities are expected 
as a result of the transfer. 

The McDonald-Krause Lumber Co., of Rhine- 
lander, purchased a large stock of lumber from 
J. H. Fitzpatrick, of Iron River. 

The plant of the Northern Pine Lath Co., of 
Iron River, Wis., has suspended operations tem- 
porarily. 

The Holt Lumber Co., of Oconto, has resumed 
operations after an 8-day shutdown due to a 
broken shaft. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 30.—The record business noted in the Mil- 
waukee market for the last few weeks continues 
unabated. Seasonal records for sales and demand 
are being ‘equaled and broken. Prices continue to 
strengthen. Reports from northern Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan indicate average cuts thruout 
the North. Present demand, strong even for green 
stock, makes the piling up of mill reserves almost 
impossible. The most desirable dry stock is usu- 
ally impossible to get. First and second birch, 
dry, is off the market in Milwaukee. Sash and 
door plants, container factories and auto plants 
are all unusually active. Milwaukee lumber deal- 
ers are looking forward to building activity as a 
source of heavy lumber demands during 1923. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan. 30.—The weather continues to be ideal for 
logging, and operators in this district are having 
a very successful year. The only drawback is 
shortage of competent help. This has improved, 
however, a little since the holidays. 

The Fish Lumber Co. is operating a day and 
night shift, and the sawmill of the Crocker Chair 
Co. is on a day shift. 

The Oconto Lumber Co. is offering a reward of 
$25 for the necessary evidence to convict any 
employee of buying liquor around the camps, mak- 
ing liquor around the camps, or bringing it into 


the camps. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 380.—The hardwood market continues 
active, under the stimulus of an excellent demand 
and comparatively light offerings in dry stock. 
Production has undergone rather remarkable ex- 
pansion during the last few weeks as a result of 
excellent weather and improved car supply. This 
increase in production, however, has not affected 
the quantity of lumber dry enough for immediate 
shipment. Furniture manufacturers are actively 
in the market and there is still a good volume of 
buying on the part of manufacturers of automo- 
biles, flooring, wooden containers, vehicle and 
agricultural implements, and the railroads. Mis- 
cellaneous demand, too, is good, while foreign buy- 
ing is well maintained. Transportation conditions 
are quite satisfactory, in the main. 

The Valley Log Loading Co. reports that load- 
ings for the current month will exceed 1,250 cars 
on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. It has, because 
of the full supply of logs at mills, found it neces- 
sary to take off one of its loading machines, leay- 
ing only two in operation. 

This, however, represents but one side of the 
picture. On the reverse side, it may be noted that 
very heavy rains are now in progress thruout the 
Valley producing area, which are making fresh 
logging operations practically impossible. It is 
officially predicted that with the water now in 
sight from heavy precipitation in the upper tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, the chances of serious 
flood conditions are very greatly increased. Thus, 
the outlook for the late winter and spring months 
is not rosy. 

The E. L. Bruce Co., of Memphis, has purchased 
twenty acres of land adjoining its hardwood floor- 
ing plant in North Memphis. 

Pearl Moss, of Clarendon, Ark., is installing a 
dimension mill which will be used exclusively for 
cutting hickory spoke blanks. The Ashcroft-Young 
Manufacturing Co. will convert the blanks into 
finished spokes. 

C. E. Hyde, of the Hyde Lumber Co., Memphis 
and Lake Providence, La., and S. C. Major, of the 
S. C. Major Lumber Co., Memphis, will represent 
the Lumbermen’s Club and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city, at the International Chamber 
of Commerce meeting at Rome, Italy, which begins 
March 17. 

J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, as’ well 
as members of the hardwood lumber industry at 
Memphis, gave testimony in the Government hear- 
ing here last Saturday conducted for the purpose 
of making the temporary injunction against the 
striking railway shopmen permanent. Mr. Town- 
shend pointed out that the hardwood lumber indus- 
try had suffered heavy loss as a result of the lack 


| 
of cars and motive power resulting from the 
strike, part of which had been caused by dam 
to logs which could not be moved and the remain. 
der of which had been brought about by inability 
of manufacturers and distributers to produce and 
ship lumber. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jan, 31.—Fear that high lumber prices may pp. 
tard spring building and therefore prove detrimenta) 
to the lumber trade is felt increasingly by certajy 
lumbermen of the Cleveland district. These price, 
have noticeably stiffened the last two weeks, pp. 
mands upon the mills are reported as exceptionally 
heavy, 80 much so that certain mills in the South 
are reported as being entirely out of pine. Under 
these circumstances the high prices are inevitable. 
Up to this time, however, there has been practically 
no abatement in building in this city, which was 
excellent thruout 1922 and continues until this 
moment to be unusually good for the time of year. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 31.—Building permits for the last wee, 
numbered forty-five, with costs of $144,500, which 
is smaller than for some previous weeks. This city 
still feels the effects of the shortage of housing 
accommodations, according to the annual report 
of Frank B. Smearing, superintendent of the jy. 
reau of sanitation. He says housing conditions 
have not improved to any large extent, notwith- 
standing the fact that permits were issued last year 
for 1,077 1-family dwellings, 1,544 2-family houses, 
96 stores and dwellings, and five tenement houses, 

The annual meeting of Mixer & Co. was held at 
the Buffalo offices on Jan. 26 and 27, with business 
sessions on both days and a dinner at the Saturn 
Club. A meeting of the stockholders was held and 
the officers were reélected, as follows: President, 
H. Shumway Lee; vice president, A. J. Barbour; 
secretary, A. L. Dickinson; treasurer, R. E. Fair. 
child. Those present from out of town were: 
A. J. Barbour, H. C. Hester and C. A. Gorrell, 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Howell, Shelby, N.C; 
T. W. Reeves, Meridian. Miss.; A. L. Dickinson, 
Binghamton; C. W. Dean, Romulus, N. Y.; P. ¢. 
Ross, Newark, N. J. 

Several lumber concerns in this city and Roches- 
ter have been victimized in the last week by a 
man who gave bad checks and received money in 
change for lumber which he stated was wanted 
for a garage. He placed orders and said his man 
would call for the stock the next day, but the 
latter failed to appear. A report of the matter 
was made to the Rochester police by Frank D. 
Heisler, of the Palmer-Marcy Lumber Co. 

Walter Sloan, of the William Henrich’s Sons’ 
Co., has returned from a trip to the lumber mills 
in the South. 

The Wicker Lumber Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.. 
is moving to a new location in the northern part 
of that city, where it will have about three times 
the present space. 

Chester W. Graves, a member of the New York 
lumber trade, and formerly of Graves, Manbert & 
George, visited friends in this city last week. 

C. Walter Betts, former president of the Buffalo 
Automobile Club, has been made chairman of the 
entertainment committee. The house and grounds 
committee is composed of past presidents of the 
club, including Mr. Betts, M. M. Wall and 0, E. 
Yeager. 

E. W. Bartholomew and William E. Sloane have 
gone to the Arkansas mills for a two weeks’ trip 
in the interest of the E. W. Bartholomew Lumber 
Co., Rochester. 

Fred M. Sullivan and Frank J. Mack, of T. Sul 
livan & Co., took in the Indiana State convention 
of hardwood dealers in Indianapolis last week, 
The former is now in attendance at the automobile 
show in Chicago. 

A number of lumbermen, who have recently been 
laid up by illness of a few days or more, are back 
at work again, including O. E. Yeager, James M. 
Briggs and W. L. Morley. 
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Big Timber Sale on Inyo Forest 


San Francisco, Cauir., Jan. 27.—Five mil- 
lion feet of Jeffrey pine and red and white fir 
in the Owens River Valley region, Inyo national 
forest, has been sold to the Hess Bros. Lumber 
Co., of Bishop, Calif., according to announce 
ment by the San Francisco headquarters of the 
United States Forest Service. The price él 
per 1000 board feet was $2.50 for pine and $ 
for fir. This timber forms a part of the Mam 
moth working circle and will be cut under 
scientific forestry methods which insure the 
permanent growth and protection of the forest. 
The lumber produced will all be used locally 1 
the agricultural industries of the valley. 
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BELLINGHAM WASH The Ferry Baker Lumber Co. is cutting 175,000 
, feet daily, operating one shift. 
a Jan. 27.—The logging and lumber business has Walter Mann, manager of the Everbest Shingle q 
va re increased to such a degree that the Northern Pa- Co., a codperative plant, reports that the car situ- 
st ihe and Great Northern report that their January ation is improving, with indications that there may 
, iness here is well ahead of that of January, be a normal supply. “For a while we were getting ° 
*~ : 992. BY the middle of February the Great North- cars,” he says, ‘‘and then the supply dropped off. Puget Sound Saw Mills 
a od ern will be bringing fifty cars of logs to Bellingham ur plant is equipped with eight uprights, with a ° 
faa daily. daily capacity of 275,000. We are cutting clears aX Shingle Co. 
~ A report in British Columbia that logs will be and 5/2 dimensions for the Baltimore market and 
table advanced $1 a thousand there about Feb. 1 is the Southwest. It is a rather curious fact that Manufacturers of 
{cally scouted by Archie Morrison, manager of the Mor- the Baltimore demand requires 6-inch stock, while 
i rison Mill Co., who says he can buy logs for less that from Texas and Oklahoma is for 5-inch. We 
| thi than the quoted prices. He scents an effort to are also shipping some random width stars into 
| mi raise the price, he says, but he believes it will that territory, but on the whole the demand is for 
— | fail. His company now has several million feet high grade shingles. There are signs that the sup- EXCLUSIVELY 
of logs in its booms and has enough box shook ply of cedar will increase, since new companies 
orders ahead to keep it operating for months. It are operating. If logs don’t get too high, and if Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
week is now making _ shipments weekly and is operat- carg don’t become too scarce, we are all set for a and General Office at 
‘ “ts : ing a night shift. ? ' good year.” a 
vps The schooner Meteor this week finished loading, ie South Bellingham, Wash. 
~* | at the Bloedel Donovan mill, 800,000 feet of lum- 
oe per for Hawaii. The steamship Lurline loaded LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ng there 250,000 feet of lumber and 600 tons of box Jan. 27. Every effort is being made here to expe- ; A 
— shook for Hawaii, the shook being furnished by dite the dispatch of carriers that have arrived in It’s by weig h ing 
rer the Morrison Mill . The pes a is a bunch during the last week from the north. Up = / : > : o 
aaa now en route to Bellingham to load a return cargo to the night of Jan. 15, 112 lumber carriers made alitw ao : “ce 
tt f of lumber for vie th age oer ty See ae gee port here in January, 88 being fir carriers, with a quality against ; ” tie 
iy | include two cargoes for the Atlantic coast, both to total capacity of 108,825,000 feet, and twenty-four -h- » V6 > _ 
ere ' pe supplied by the apt sea sh se redwood carriers, with a total capacity of 16,790,- that true alue 1S ee 
Paiees The motorship Sierra will arrive a e E, K. Woo 000 feet, making a grand total of 125,615,000 feet. A / 1 > S 
as j Lumber poe oe — on aii Pe Stocks generally in Los Angeles and thruout south- closed. And it 1S pis 
y _ California order, Anacortes mills last week shipped = ern California are low. This is partly due to the : “OVveS . 
| _ geen ae ae — oo delayed arrival of cargoes from the north, and also test that proves t ae 
| — box shook an 5VUU, shingles, a y water. to the consistent expansion of market demands. e —_ 7oee 
end a ag 4 — = aga Hen ie Cadets ase Gibalt to place end delbeetion oo real a d vanta ¢ if in 
ca The English and Dempsey logging camps will be tinue to be very uncertain. The current quotation nS r ) rs 
ve j = ig oe ee P ecsneeniag with on common is $15. Prime rough green clears are placing your . ( rde i 
ae IG EESRE: ASO ; 3 “_ at $62, ship tackle here; lath, $8.25, ¢ 4 “Orr ze 
GC; ' Everett Griggs, jr., arrived this week from oe eaae ship tackle here; lath, $8.26, and with our Ol ganization. 
nso, § ‘Tacoma to become assistant manager here for the ~ wy), yq00 y, s I . —- . re 
>c & Pas Widnes et rE : Peg The 1922 waterborne lumber receipts at ports > 2 inquiries 
sie ' Pag ee ee - ere in southern California other than Los Angeles W € invite |t 
ches- rn ~— jroo vill * ‘ a HW "nn ak - are given as follows: Santa Barbara, 17,621,587 trom 
by a eta, the Wh ouitinn t ig “thas the feet; Redondo, 101,143,192 feet; Ventura, 6,755,- 
re : . aig " 7 . se 4g taf met: ¢ Se jeg Os 5 1p AV 
ey iD § Mr. Griggs says that if the Nooksack Timber Co. 850 feet; and San Diego, 93,445,934 feet. Heavy 


: " e S 
anted § decides to build a sawmill in Bellingham, some pire bh at were reported at all these ports after Retail Yards, Factories and 
man allowing for the fact that water movement was 


time will pass before it makes any announcement. 











he e 
t the “Peace in Industry” was the theme of a lunch- almost suspended for over two months last year by Industrial Plants 
latter eon of the Chamber of Commerce here this week the seamen ® strike. pile Ss q 
ik D. which was presided over by J. J. Donovan, vice suilding permits in Los Angeles in January bee 
president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. the night of an. a8 numbered 3,700, with a 
Sons’ The speakers were P, O. Nicholson and J. L. Mc- V#luation of $8,537,243, nearly $600,000 more than ‘ - 
mills | Gregor, representing the Loyal Legion, and J. C. the entire month of January, 1922. Leaders in the 





Lindsey, who organized the shop committee plan 0cal field who have been making a very careful 


| Pacific Coast 
Y. Y¥,. © for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. In his ‘SUtvey of the situation express confidence that 


































part | brief remarks, Mr. Donovan said that he had no Puilding here this year will break all previous rec- Lumber 
times | patience with the theory that holds the man who Frds by a wide margin. 
' works with his hands to be inferior to one who Of interest to the lumber trade here is the an- : 
York works with his brain, nouncement that the bid of the Santa Fe Railroad Fir <m Idaho 
ert & Co. for a franchise for its new Los Angeles harbor & S¢ “esa e 
EVERETT WASH extension has been accepted by the city council. Spruce ~<(— White 
uffalo 9 The former Shipping Board freighter 7. W. Baa- CN ° 
f the Jan, 27.—Harry Stuchell, of the Eclipse Mill ter arrived at the harbor Wednesday from the Cedar T: Pine 
Co., trustee of the West Coas , 2n’s 3S$0- orth listing badly to the starboar¢ ; a result of s . 
ounds 0 1s of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso north listing badly to the starboard as a result o 
f the clation, has complete charge of the arrangements fighting so’westers all the way down. She brought Western White Pine 
0. E. poly entertainment of lumbermen who will 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the Hammond Lum- California White and Sugar Pine 
visit Everett Feb. 1, in the excursion of the Ohio ber Co. here. It is announced here that the four- j k 
have Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. The visi- masted schooner Alvena has been chartered by Redw Factory Pl 
' trip tors will reach here by automobile from Seattle, the Slade Lumber Co. to load lumber at Grays For Prices, address, 
imber = be given luncheon at the Everett Golf Club, Harbor for this port. 
and during the afternoon will inspect various mills. Nearly sixty lumber salesmen of Los Angeles at- 
. Sul- — E. Coombs, of Dierks & Sons Lumber Co., tended a meeting Tuesday called by E. D. Tennant, EE LUMBER CO. 
‘ntion ansas City, was here Wednesday, looking over secretary of the Los Angeles District Lumbermen’s 
week, the lumber situation and posting himself on west Club. ANUFACTURERS 
nobile | east forest products with respect to his require- The George M. Huff Lumber Co. (Inc.) has se- AND WHOLESALERS 
ments for 1923. Mr. Coombs stopped at Portland, cured a location in South Los Angeles for its new 
been | ba on his way to Puget Sound. yard. Mr. Huff was formerly with the American \ General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. ; 
. back | P: Olwell, general manager of the Jamison Lumber Co. in Hollywood. 
es Mf Lumber & Shingle Co., is making a tour of eastern E. E. Black, of the Black Lumber Co., of Indio, 
: territory, He will visit the Atlantic seaboard, who has been in Los Angeles during the last 
| well as Kansas City and points in the South- week, reports the outlook as very good in the LONG FIR J | TS 
West, Mr. Olwell will return in about a month. Coachella Valley. MILLS 
» 4 W. H. Boner, general manager of Weyerhaeuser C. G. Twohey, of the Delta Box Co., of Stockton, Granite 
st — A and B, has returned from Minneapolis, is in the city visiting his brother, A. E. Twohey, Falls, 
' Where he attended the annual meeting of Thomp- wholesale lumberman. The latter has been in the AND Wash. 
. mil- | ue Yards and Weyerhaeuser Forest Products. hospital for some time but is convalescing. 
te fir a Boner was impressed by the fact that condi- J. C. Barger, Ramona dealer, motored up to Los ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
ional bt apr In the lumber business are very good, altho Angeles this week. He reports a good market in CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
mber | a in the present time purchases have been held _ his territory. RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
it in expectati avorable prices. “They G. L. Be as f rf YARDS: 
yunce- are now all | oi ng gna pera wong — Mont a eh i i lt acl Minnesota H.B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
¢ th Aiea: t suying in soft spots—if they can find Monterey Park. Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
yf the a Says Mr. Boner. The Shull Lumber Co. will soon open a new yard - 
paid I a of logs at the mill of Rucker Bros., in Los Angeles. 
nd $1 rend retires. caused a shutdown Wednesday, The R. G. Lewis Hardware Co. has purchased the _ 
Mam- heste 1% continued thru the week. The plant Arizona Lumber Co. at Wilcox. j 
under — to resume next Monday. Giving emphasis to its confidence in the enduring Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
. an '¢ Eclipse mill is running steadily, with one strength of the southern California market, the HOQUIAM, WASH. 
‘orest. cut a: hundred men, and is making a daily E. K. Wood Co. is making extensive improvements 


e 
lly io | this 80,000 feet of lumber. The speciality at at its establishment at the harbor and at its big Fir and Hemlock Lumber 
y i ina is the well known Eclipse brand of Alameda Street yard. A large shipment of plan- Service Ins Our Specialty. 
ng. ing mill machinery of the most modern type has 
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Clark & Lyford 


FOREST ENGINEERS, Ltd. 
Timber Cruising Logging Maps Timber Lands 


920-25 Vancouver Block, 
VANCOUVER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 











When in the Market for 


Idaho White Pine 


Write us. We are specialists in this wood. Also 


Spruce, Hemlock, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Stone & Hershey 


Telephone Mulberry 279. 
Room 612 Essex Building, Newark, N. J. 




















Pacific States Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, - + ##WASHINGTON 


Watch this space weekly 
for attractive offers. 





No. 1 Common West Coast 


Hemlock Shiplap 


at Rail “B”’ List. 


‘ 


| 100 M feet 1x10 
7 








AGENTS: 
518 Peoples Gas Bldg . Chicago 
| 
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Joseph Lean, - P.O. Box 774, Omaha 


| K.F. Richards, 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
| Frank Probst, - P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, N.D 
Y) 
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The Center of 
Attraction 


FIR 
SPRUCE 










WESTERN 
HEMLOCK 







Here's the place to get 
the finest quality lumber 
and structural material; also 
prompt shipments. Write today for 

our latest stock sheet. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 
a's. Robe Mae 1052 Pacific Ave. 


H. S. Robb, Mgr. 
TACOMA, WASH. 






New York—Straus Bldg. 
Cantrell Lumber Co. 











been ordered and is expected to arrive shortly. 
It will be installed at the plant at the harbor. 
The company expects to speed up its output. De- 
livery has just been received of a new steel crane 
and a locomotive crane has been ordered. The 
Wood company is also reported to be considering 
the early purchase of another locomotive crane. 
A new dry kiln is being built at the Alameda Street 
establishment. Considerable paving is also being 
done both at the Alameda Street yard and at the 
harbor. Additional side track is also being in- 
stalled. Other improvements are being considered 
and probably will be announced soon. “We expect 
to do a record business in this territory this year 
and are making the necessary improvements ade- 
quately to care for this business,’ said Hal Baly, 
assistant manager of the Wood interests here. 
“There are no indications whatever of any reces- 
sion in the remarkable demand for lumber in Los 
Angeles and southern California.” 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


27. 





Jan. Log production since Jan. 1 is esti- 
mated at 80 percent of capacity, operations being 
handicapped by high water. As the surplus logs 
were absorbed when the camps were forced to 
close in December on account of heavy snow, it 
has been a hand to mouth proposition with the 
mills ever since, and as yet no surplus of logs 
has been accumulated. All of the mills are now 
operating, except the Donovan Lumber Co. mill No. 
2, which is being remodeled and electrified. 


An inquiry for two million feet of airplane 
spruce lumber for the Russian Government has 
been submitted to the Grays Harbor mills this 


week and up to date has been flatly rejected. 

The Avaha Maru and the Yonan Maru are at the 
Port terminals, loading for Japan; schooner Irene, 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., for California ; 
Carlos, for California ; Boston A Maru, for Japan, 
and Watson A. West, Donovan Lumber Co.; Blue 
Triangle, Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., taking on a 
cargo of over 3,000,000 feet for the Atlantic sea- 
board. The Blue Triangle is being loaded with 
lumber for the Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, 
Henry D. Davis, Portland, and Burton Beebe Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle. The Grays Harbor is at the Hul- 
bert mill loading for San Francisco, In Hoquiam 
the Trinidad is loading for California by the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., and the 
Mundelta for the Atlantic seaboard by the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co. 

R. D. Hunting, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who 
represents several of the Harbor mills, was on 
the Harbor for a day recently. 

A. J. Morley, president of the Saginaw Timber 
Co., returned last week from a visit of several 
weeks in the Hast. Mr. Morley was accompanied 
by Mrs. Morley and his son David. Mr. and Mrs. 
Morley visited Cuba and the Bahamas during their 
sojourn in the East. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 27.—Orders at the fir mills for the week 
ended Jan. 20 reached the aggregate of 143,000,000 
feet, establishing a new mark in the record of the 
industry. The total is 153 percent above produc- 
tion. While up to the present moment the broad 
territory roughly described as the middle West, 
has not been willing to pay the price for fir, the 
demand from other quarters has been simply ter- 
rific, with the result that the mills in general find 
their order files full, with little stock on hand. 
There has been an easing in the car supply, and 
the mills for most part are finding all the trans- 
portation facilities they require. Some of the mill- 
men believe that the inpouring of orders has come 
a little sooner than it ought to be, and that the 
trade now being booked logically belongs to Febru- 
ary requirements. Signs are not lacking that the 
extraordinary demand from California has reached 
the high mark—at any rate acute students of the 
situation there believe that the peak has been 
attained. But California has proved to be a sur- 
prise already, and one guess as to the outcome 
there is as good as another. 

A M. Stamm, of the Miller Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is in Seattle this week, preparing to 
return home after an absence dating from Jan. 
10. During that interval, he has made a tour of 
the pine mills of eastern Washington and eastern 
Oregon, and has been successful in placing orders 
for fourteen “twisty” cars. Mr. Stamm entered 
Spokane with the intention of staying a day, but 
he found that his business kept him there four 
days. He then went to Baker, Ore., where he 
placed considerable business, and finally on to 
Bend, where the Brooks-Scanlon people took care 
of his requirements. Mr. Stamm has found ‘condi- 
tions everywhere pretty much the same—heavy 
orders and low stocks. This is his first visit to 
Puget Sound since 1906-7, when he put in eleven 
months of the most strenuous part of his business 
career buying 24,000,000 feet of fir for the Pressed 
Steel Car Co., at Pittsburgh. 


is 

Charles Bean, of Denver, Colo., president of 
the Interstate Lumber Co., was in Seattle during 
the week. 

P. R. Harrison, secretary-treasurer of the w, R 
Harrison Co., Massillon, Ohio, manufacturer ¢ 
feed cutters, is returning home after a trip t, 
the Puget Sound country to place orders for Silo 
stock. ‘ 

L. H. Ives, president of L. H. Ives & Co,, has 
returned to Seattle after having spent four week, 
in Los Angeles. He is firmly of the opinion that 
the lumber situation in southern California ha 
been overplayed, thru a concurrent advance jy 
freight rates and lumber prices. There wag 4 
curtailment of space thru the fact that storms he 
up the boats, inducing dealers to pay a premiym 
tor spot delivery. In Mr. Ives’ opinion, the yp. 
precedented movement of fir into that territory 
has reached its peak, with unmistakable indica. 
tions that the slowing-up process has already get jp, 

George R. Hackett, of Vancouver, B. C.,, ig jp 
Seattle this afternoon, on his way to Los Angeles 
and thence to the Atlantic seaboard, in order ty 
make an intimate study of conditions affecting 
the lumber trade. At home Mr. Hackett ig gep. 
eral manager of Robertson & Hackett Sawmills 
(Ltd.) He says: 

“The Canadian mills are particularly busy on 
export and offshore shipments to the Atlantic coast, 
The demand from the Prairies and eastern Canada, 
while a little quiet at present, looks encouraging, 
as last year’s crop was very heavy, and while the 
price was low, nevertheless there will undoubtedly 
be increased production of lumber over last seq. 
son. The retail yards are buying cautiously at 
present, and will continue to do so until spring 
opens. The logging camps expect a record produc. 
tion during the coming spring, but the output is 
curtailed considerably at present by bad weather, 
The prices of logs are $11, $17 and $25; but be 
ginning Feb. 1 the schedules will be advanced $1,” 

W. F. Wahlenmaier, after spending two and a 
half months in the Puget Sound country making 
a close study of lumber conditions, will leave for 
Springfield, Mass., tonight. He will be acconm- 
panied by Mrs. Wahlenmaier and their young son, 
Billy Fritz. Mr. Wahlenmaier has made a good 
line-up with a number of high class west Coast 
mills, and on reaching Springfield will reopen his 
offices there as the Wahlenmaier Lumber Co, He 
will handle quality fir, cedar, spruce and _ hen- 
lock, and also will specialize on west Coast clap- 
boards, for which there is a growing demand in 
Massachusetts. 

B. Coldren, president and treasurer of the Hal- 
lack & Howard Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., is in 
Seattle investigating lumber conditions. He has 
found millmen with a large supply of telegrams, 
and but little available stock on hand. 

Carlos Ruggles, of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber 
Co., Springfield, Mass., is making his periodic visit 
to fir territory, in order to place his requirements 
for the coming season. 

J. LB. McCormick, president, and H. J. Mackin, 
general manager, Canadian Western Lumber Co., at 
Fraser Mills, B. C., were in Seattle today on their 
way to Los Angeles, Calif. 

L. M. Noll, of the Noll-Welty Lumber Co, 
Kansas City, Mo., is spending a fortnight in 
Seattle, placing himself in touch with buyers and 
mill connections. 

J. F. Jacobsen, president of the Stanwood Mill 
Co., has left for Chicago and a tour of the middle 
West. He will be absent about six weeks. 

W. P. Frambes, of Fletcher & Frambes, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is in Seattle, buying lumber for the 
requirements of his firm. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Jan. 27.—Log production for 1922 amounted to 
1,899,158,268 feet, which is 109,201,031 feet more 
than in 1921 and 139,257,977 feet less than in 
1920. In addition, there was a_ production of 
10,700,000 lineal feet of poles and piling; 240,000 
cords of shingle bolts, staves and wood and 2,544, 
000 ties. The tie production in 1921 was 3,856,000 
feet. Nearly all the ties are cut in interior dis- 
tricts from lodgepole and jack pine, a species until 
recently considered of little commercial value. The 
cut in December of logs was 120,934,475 feet, 
which is 18,323,502 feet less than for the same 
month a year ago. 

When Sir Henry Thornton, the new president 
of the Canadian National Railways, recently paid 
his first visit to Victoria while making his initial 
trip to the Coast, a statement, outlined by J. 0 
Cameron, of the Cameron Lumber Co., was Pre 
sented to him in which interesting figures were 
given on the future cut of lumber on Vancouver. 
Mr. Cameron estimated that a_ million carloads 
of lumber would be shipped, if facilities were Pro 
vided. Mr. Cameron also asked that consideration 
be given the elimination of the extra and dis 
criminatory rate of 2 cents a hundred pounds 02 
lumber shipments from Vancouver Island to all 
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Nt of Columbia fir be wre in — oe = _ = sag og — - ge adh pam ecm ‘ —_ ‘ 
du ie e Canadian Nationa ines. resen mills offer them, both rough and worked into pa - N 

7" ee call for southern pine. tion. S E A T T L E ‘ 
W.R Pollections from timber royalties for the last Sales of 4/4 edge No. 1 box have been light. 
rer of nine months of 1922, totaled $1,048,000, and it is [Inquiries are still numerous for rough, dressed 
Tip to expected that it will reach $1,300,000 by March 31, and D2S and resawn. Edge No. 2 box, 4/4, con- 
OF silo when the fiscal year expires. The increase is due’ tinues very active and is hard to buy, especially 

to expansion in the timber business. dressed. No. 1 stock box, 4/4, is still active in 

>.» Dag That an increase will take place in the prices all widths, some 8- and 10-inch being available for 
Weeky of logs is the statement made by Goodwin G. John- quick shipment. The supply of air dried is ex- 
n that son, president of the British Columbia Loggers’ hausted. No. 2 stock box, 4/4, is still selling 
ia hag Association. The present British Columbia list for freely and bringing slightly better prices in sym- 
ice in fir is $11, $17 and $25, while on Puget Sound it pathy with No. 1 stock box sales. Box bark strips, 
Wag 4 was $14, $19 and $26. He looks for an advance 4/4, rough and dressed, continue very active. Few 
18 held next month of $1 a thousand, with hemlock at $14. mills have any available for quick shipment. 
emium With greater demand for cedar, higher quotations Some mills advanced their price $1 during the 
a are also looked for. week, but received so much business at the advance 
rritory | ““harles F. Welles and Jack Welles, of Wilkes- that they have stopped quoting. T ll Y C 
indica. barre, Pa., have completed a survey of limits for There is a good demand for flooring, partition, e our ustomers 
Set in, the Nahmint River Lumber Co., which has limits thin ceiling etc. in mixed and solid carlots, with ; . . 

8 ln | in the vicinity of Nahmint Lake on Vancouver prices stiffening. Recent sales of 2%-inch face how attractively and economically 
rg ' Island. The company is Seen ot eastern Amer- flooring in No. 2 and better and No. 3 grades have shingled homes can be built. Don’t ' 
79 | ican capitalists. It is probable that the company been on a higher basis, with No. 4 hard to buy. . - Jity if vou 
ecting | will prs development next summer, part of the Stocks of flooring strips are very badly broken and hesitate to emphasize on 3 “ 
Ad i scheme being the construction of a logging rail- planing mills are disposed to take on additional 
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Coast, 


way from Nahmint Lake to Nahmint Bay on A\l- business slowly. Inquiries for roofers are very 
perni Canal. It is not yet definitely settled numerous, but buyers hesitate about paying the oO n Cc as er 
whether a mill will be built or whether operations 


prices asked for kiln dried 8- and 10-inch. Dressed 


will be confined to logging. framing and sizes and lath continue active at good Premium Brand — 20-20 Pack 
one Lumber exports in December were: Loaded at prices. Framing is selling at higher prices. 


5 Vane r—To Orient, 7,234,000 feet; United 
ile the b - and Continent, 2,394,000 feet ; ‘Australia JACKSON, MISS. RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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; and New Zealand, 237,000 feet; New York, 1,429,- ee for their resistance to 
ag 000; South America, 3,000 feet. Loaded at Genoa Jan. 29.—Local manufacturers of southern pine These — ae age oh endl wattesl 
spring | Bay—To United Kingdom, 1,416,054 feet; Aus- are somewhat apprehensive over the probability of weather cence. 2000 d nosh the 
mt ' tralia, 1,054,528 feet. Loaded at Chemainus—To a runaway market. They state as a matter of fact grain, John McMaster is proud to back them 
put ig Japan, 1,055,698 feet; China, 1,008,880 feet. Box present prices are fair and bringing only a rea- with his name. 
vather, shook—To Australia and New Zealand, 58,646 sonable return on stumpage, especially in view of Write us for quotations. 
ut be | pundles; Orient, 24,006 bundles. Shingles—To recent increased costs of production. The demand hi | Cc 
" Australia and New Zealand, 3,300 bundles. Wood shows no sign of abatement and many dealers 
oh pulp—To Orient, 10,064 bales; Australia, 634 have difficulty in getting stocks for their spring John Mic Master S ing e 0. 
naking bales. trade. Shipments are heavy and the planers are SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
ESE he working up dry stock very rapidly. Railroad buy- 
rst ALEXANDRIA, LA. ing continues exceedingly heavy. While weather 
g 800 has favored manufacturing, it has also enabled 
| good Jan. 29.—The demand for southern pine has building to proceed, southern building breaking all 
; been very brisk. There has been a remarkable’ records. Lath are getting stronger, having re- Wh B b 
C n P : 
tog picking up of production. Altho prices are very covered from the seasonal slump. ere um er 
0. ih firm, an increase is expected. The heavy demand Practically all hardwood items show additional e ° 
hak for car materials and bridge timbers is an import- strength. Red and sap gum are holding their own. B I h 
a ; ant factor in the market on upper grades. Rail- Ash and elm have advanced sharply. Furniture usiness rives 


nd ia roads are buying heavily, and do not seem to be manufacturers are buying heavily and so are the 


as much concerned with price as with delivery. fiooring plants and the building trades. The long 
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splendid office 
buildings located in 
the business center 


Boston, Mass., visited among lumber friends in one-half the volume of orders placed last week, it 
Alexandria on Thursday. 


does not require any stretch of imagination to see 

what is imminent. It is sincerely hoped that a 

att NORFOLK, VA runaway market will be avoided. The weather 
e ° 


last week, rainy and cold thruout the South with 


e Hal | Orders from the country yards are heavy. Mill delayed rains arrived last week, floods now making 
ae | stocks are very low and badly broken, so mills it impossible to get out more logs. However, the 
fe has | are very cautious in accepting new orders. There mills in this section have a large supply on hand 
rams, b has been improvement in transportation, and the and many thousand piled alongside railroads ready 
, mills are rushing out shipments on old orders. to move in, 
sehen The demand for pine seems to exceed the capacity R. J. Baerd, vice president Will B. Miller Co., Hundreds 
myer of the mills to supply it, and the number of north- Louisville, Ky., is spending this week in the of Lumber 
eli ern and eastern buyers making trips south is re- South. He spent Monday as a guest of the Fink- firms have 
markable, bine Lumber Trustees at their Dlo plant. North t 
‘ackie. C. A. Weiss, of Weiss-Paterson Lumber Co., John T. Sherrill, of Memphis, Tenn., prominent h ee on 
Co, at Pensacola, Fla., accompanied by his wife spent hardwood lumberman, and George W. Vesey, of headquarters 
: their . last week in Alexandria visiting friends and at- the John J. Shafer Hardwood Co., South Bend, Ind., in theWhite- 
tending to business. called on local lumbermen last week. Henry- 
» co tT. L. Agerton, commission lumberman, of Waco, Stuart 
ht in pepo pong = in Alexandria the early part of SHREVEPORT, LA. Building. 
rg and , o Shreveport. 
lek as ee commission lumberman and Jan, 29.—The strong upward movement in south- 
d Mill ane aie. yt rancisco, Calif., formerly con- ern pine prices still continues. Buyers are becom- 
middle ante the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., of ing almost frantic in their efforts to place orders. 
an a4, was in this city the early part of the The heaviest buyers are the wholesalers, who are Bo PAE 
s, Los Hc ; iad : placing orders for shipment in thirty, sixty and : _— 
‘or the - ©. Philbrick, of the Harry C. Philbrick Co., ninety days. With the volume of production only AN entire bloc 














; _" ian age of a lack of cars in which to the temperature as low as 40° as far south as of Seattle affordsideal 
- : id the placing of further embargoes restrict- New Orleans, has not been conducive to large ship- 
’ um- 
ion of a shipments, while labor shortage and unfavor- ments, altho the railroads have furnished all the anit saomagag tea 
40,000 re ated restrict production, it is necessary cars desired, and labor conditions have been ex- ber firms—large or 
espe meek orth Carolina pine manufacturers to return cellent. The hardwood market has been slower to small. Single offices 
ay they good business from their old customers, for advance, but the upward tendency is undoubtedly d suit ith 
or dis: pis are oversold as far as they care to go. The there. Slight advances have come in practically an suites with every 
“ on lee bd ino Ps unseasonably large and the’ all items produced in this territory, and the mills convenience and ser- 
0 oa a, “xPressed that, due to searcity of stock do not care to book many orders beyond their e 
» feet, | — of the usual brisk demand in early immediate ability to ship. vice for the tenant. 
. game | sp! » there will be a temptation offered to many The Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co. is con- 

_ pip li advance prices too high and thus cause centrating its entire plant on property on Van METROPOLITAN 
psiden aot os Up in demand, with consequent early Loan Street, and is working on plans for investing 

ai 4 le ; : ps 7 oe ’ ‘ 
y paid — in prices, Violent rain, snow and sleet $30,000 to $40,000 in new structures, according to BUILDING COMPANY 
initial jon ian put out of commission or slowed up’ E. A. Frost, president.’ The company recently sold Seattle 
J. 0. tirely — drying operations and eliminated en- certain property for $40,000, as part of the con- 
1s pre- The 'e small air drying mill, centration plan. 
3 were and a 1s still a brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 The Perfection Oak Flooring Co. is adding ex- 
—_— dh Ga No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths, tensive improvements at its plant here, which will 
irloads ‘ei, wud dressed, are very active, most mills pre- practically double its capacity. The additions will 
re pro- pt quote only on mixed cars calling for cost around $90,000. Dunn Lumber Company 
ration 5 ang Wounts of each width. All widths except The principal speaker during the celebration of 
a die jh 68-inch now appear to be searce, Edge Greater Shreveport Week, which begins here next SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
nds on tively ock widths, 5/4 and thicker, are ac- Monday, will be John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex. 


to : edge woe for and hard to buy. For No. 3 O. N. Cloud, sales manager of the Peavy-Byrnes FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
s west | é » dem 


and is improving right along, most Lumber Co., is chairman of the Greater Shreveport 


British This tes sinating from southern planing mills. Committee. SIDING AND SHINGLES 
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4/4 No. 3 stock widths are scarce. The following lumbermen have been appointed 
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Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon, 
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_ You Should Have a 
_ Purchasing Agent 


—one who knows the needs of 
Eastern line yards and will buy 
what you want in 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lumber and Shingles 
Western and Idaho White Pine 


My specialized service is backed by 
10 years’ experience and a thorough 
knowledge of theuses of West Coast 
woods. Let’s get together today. 


CHAS. E. SAND, Portland, Ore. 


507 Gasco Building. 
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‘) We'll ship by rail 
ee anywhere. 
SITKA The Griswold 
SPRUCE L b ry 
WESTERN umber Co. 
HEMLOCK Gasco Building, 
CALIFORNIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
WHITE PINE Associate Manufacturers 
WESTERN Wholesalers 
PINE SS im 
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KLAMATH LUMBER 
@ BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 
KLAMATH FALLS, st OREGON 




















THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows at a glance the amount of any number of -feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 


in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- . 


ers, 431 S. Dearborn St,, Chicago, Ill. 


on standing committees of the Louisiana State 
Fair Association: W. A. Robinson, of the Robin- 
son-Slagle Co.; E. A. Frost, of the Frost-Johnson 
Lumber Co.; S. H. Bolinger, of the S. H. Bolinger 
Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan. 29.—Unusual strength has characterized 
the southern pine market in this section during 
the last week. For the first time in years orders 
and shipments have exceeded production, which 
was almost normal. There are practically no weak 
spots in the market, prices having advanced 
slightly all along the line. Heavy orders have 
been placed and large concerns in the East and 
North are endeavoring to place further orders. 
Most of the larger mills are booking no orders 
for scarce items. Every effort is being made to 
hold the market in check and prevent sharp ad- 
vances in prices. 

Ideal weather conditions have so far facilitated 
logging and manufacturing. Mill stocks of lumber 
are inadequate to take care of the unusual demand. 
Reports from several mills indicate an advance of 
approximately $3 on timbers. No. 1 and 2 shiplap 
and boards have also advanced slightly. Practi- 
cally all 1- and 2-inch lumber has advanced 
from 50 cents to $1. All building items are strong. 
The car supply is generally reported as adequate. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Jan. 29.—There has been sharp advance in 
prices on all items of dimension and boards thrueut 
this entire section last week, and manufacturers 
report that they are becoming oversold badly on 
various items and will have to withdraw from the 
market until they are able to catch up with their 
order files. Many buyers report trouble in placing 
orders. The weather for the last ten days has 
been very unfavorable, especially to small shippers, 
as heavy rainfall caused the roads to become al- 
most impassable and makes it difficult to operate 
small dimension mills. 


HOUSTON, 


Jan, 29.—Houston 


TEX. 


lumbermen see indications 
of a runaway southern pine market, tho every 
effort is being made to stabilize it. On the theory 
that if prices go sky high they are bound to come 
down, Houston lumbermen are hoping to see the 
situation continue as at present—with splendid 
demand and good prices, but no higher ones. But 
with orders running at top notch in both southern 
pine and hardwoods and recent rains retarding 
logging operations, little hope is seen of stable 
prices. Advances already are running from 50 
cents to $3 in certain items. Every firm in Hous- 
ton territory reports “all the business we can 
possibly handle.’’ About the only item running 
slow is lath. 

Signs of business opening up in Mexico are seen 
in the orders just placed with the Boykin Lumber 
Co. for 1,500,000 feet of lumber to be shipped im- 
mediately to Tampico. The orders are the outcome 
of a recent week-end trip to Fullerton, La., by 
L. J. Boykin, vice president and general manager 
of the Boykin and Gulf lumber companies, who 
was accompanied by Sefior Montemayor, widely 
known business man of Tampico. 

The Houston Builders’ Exchange is contemplat- 
ing a grand celebration of its first anniversary on 
Feb. 6. Plans will be worked out by Tom Murray, 
committee chairman. The Builders’ Exchange now 
has a membership of 127 material men, contractors 
and subcontractors. 


DULUTH, MINN... 


Jan. 29.—The market continues unseasonably 
active. Features are the inquiry coming from re- 
tailers and buying by contractors to cover their 
requirements. It is expected that price lists may 
be advanced at any time now as a result of cur- 
rent supply and demand conditions. An official of 
a Duluth interior finish plant contended that any 
precipitate lifting of prices would undoubtedly 
result in a curtailment of building plans. He 
asserted that sash and door and interior plants 
operators are marking time, with the trade waiting 
to take its cue from the results of recent bids. 
Dealers handling Pacific coast lumber and dimen- 
sion stuff reported a good inquiry even at the ad- 
vanced quotations being made. Difficulty is being 
experienced in getting orders filled. 

Duluth lumbermen are planning the organization 
of a Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club. At a meeting held at 
the Chamber of Commerce last Saturday, presided 
over by T. T. Jones, of Minneapolis, Vicegerent 
Snark for Minnesota, such action was favored. 
Another meeting to complete the organization will 
be held at the end of this week. 

The large sawmill of the International Lumber 
Co., at International Falls, has resumed opera- 
tions. The mill will be operated on one shift for 
a few days until everything is in good working 


order. <A night shift will then be put on and 
operations pushed to full capacity. It has been 
reported that the International Lumber Co.’s mill 
at Spooner, Minn., will be scrapped in the near 
future and talk is current to the effect that it may 
be removed to Fort Frances, Ont. 

Efforts are being made by the Northern and 
Cloquet lumber companies to engage 500 additional 
woodsmen to fill up their camps. For swampersg 
$40 a month and board is being offered and for 
sawyers and teamsters, $45. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 29.—There is a fair volume of business in 
white cedar posts, with prices holding about the 
same as for the last month. Production is stil) 
light, and shortage of 4-, 5- and 6-inch 7-foot posts 
is looked for, demand for these stocks being clearly 
in the lead, with no corresponding increase in pro- 
duction. Hence, an advance in prices for these 
sizes in forecast. Higher wages and the nation- 
wide prevailing unrest in the ranks of labor are 
held here to account for unusual labor turnover 
in the northern woods, rather than any specific 
conditions in the lumber industry. The pole market 
is inactive. The tie market is opening up, rail- 
roads beginning to do business. 

Business in Douglas fir and Inland Empire prod- 
ucts is improving. Country trade is looking up; 
farmers are better off and are beginning to buy. 
Conditions among the Iowa farmers are markedly 
better, and the outlook is improving in the other 
agricultural States served by this distributing 
center—Minnesota, Wisconsin, South Dakota and 
even in North Dakota, where until late there has 
been a pessimistic tone. 

The Minneapolis office of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., Clear Lake, Wash., has been closed for the 
present. The salesmen will continue to cover this 
territory, but will hereafter report to the head 
office in Clear Lake. 

The special train of Ohio retail lumbermen who 
started recently from Cleveland, Ohio, on a trip 
to the Pacific coast, stopped here Saturday to take 
on another car for the accommodation of a large 
Northwestern delegation. 

R. E. Saberson, sales manager of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, was awarded the 
first prize of $500 in a nationwide contest con- 
ducted by the Prepared Roofing Association for 
selling ideas which could be applied to the sale of 
prepared roofing. Altho there is considerable in- 
decision over the second and third awards, Mr. 
Saberson’s suggestions were so large in number and 
so explicit in detail that the directors had no 
difficulty in awarding him the first prize, it was 
stated by John Lind, secretary of the association. 

Directors of the Nortz Lumber Co., in their 
annual meeting here recently authorized a 50 per- 
cent stock dividend. The company operates a line 
of yards in North Dakota. A. G. Nortz, the presi- 
dent, says the company is looking forward to a still 
better year in 1923. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 29.—With the continuation of fine weather, 
business in Philadelphia proper continues very 
good for this time of year. The outlying districts 
report inquiries more plentiful and business in- 
creasing. Suburban building operations are far 
in excess of this time last year. The yards are 
all buying and are urgently in need of some woods. 
Building permits have increased considerably. The 
most serious handicap to building seems to be 
labor shortage. Prices on nearly every lumber 
item consumed in this market have either in- 
creased or grown firmer. The mills supplying this 
section seem to be far behind on shipments, and 
strong on orders. Not all lumber yards are in a 
buying mood, as some are very well stocked. 
Competition continues keen, and some low prices 
are made occasionally. Shippers of white pine 
are far behind on orders and yards are pressing 
for shipment. The upper grades are in excellent 
demand, prices advancing on scarce items. ‘The 
box and lower grades are getting stronger. Hard- 
woods continue strong and in some cases have in- 
creased in price. No. 1 and 2 chestnut is exceed- 
ingly scarce; No. 1 common is also in very good 
demand. The better grades of oak continue strong, 
and lower grades have to be used to relieve the 
shortage of uppers. Lath, 4-foot spruce and hem- 
lock, are quoted at $9 to $9.25. Some wholesalers 
are quoting a $40 base on hemlock; others quote 
$38 and $39 base, mostly on broken lots. Western 
hemlock has been arriving by water and rail. 
Birch, beech and maple shippers have in a few 
instances added a few dollars to their prices and 
inquiries are developing into orders. Buckeye and 
basswood in No. 1 and No. 2 and No. 1 common 
are holding firm; orders are being placed fre- 
quently for these grades and also for log run. 
The southern pine market continues strong and 
prices again are advancing. Flooring, }#x2%4 face, 
flat, sap, is quoted: Bé&better, $77; No. 1 com- 





mon, $66; No. 2 common, $35, and No. 3 com- 
Some flooring mills refuse to take 
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orders or quote for sixty days. Prices are very 
strong on both North Carolina and southern pine 
flooring. Roofers, 6-inch, worked %x5%4-inch face, 
are being quoted at $32; kiln dried, $33.50. Boards, 
10- and 12-inch, are in very good demand and 
shipments continue slow. Dimension is stiffen- 
ing; 2x4 D4S, %-inch scant, is quoted $33 and 
$33.50, 50 cents more for specified lengths. Rough 
1-inch pine boards have jumped about $2 and are 
hard to obtain at any price. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 30.—Lumber yards are beginning to place 
orders for actual requirements, now that an 
early spring appears to be quite certain. With 
car service getting better, shipments are coming 
in freely. North Carolina pine and southern pine 
are the woods in heaviest request. Mills are some- 
what behind in several grades of white pine, and 
western hemlock is slow in coming in. 

Birch and maple are not so plentiful as before, 
and prices have strengthened. Hardwood prices 
generally are holding well and there is a good 


demand. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan, 29.—After talking with building contrac- 
tors, real estate operators, bankers, lumber dealers 
and State and city officials, a news representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has gathered this 
week some very widely diversified information 
which points strongly toward the conclusion that 
1923 will be the largest and most profitable year 
the building construction industry ever has known 
in this section of the country. Longsighted lumber 
dealers are now laying their plans for supplying 
the immense quantity of lumber that will be re- 
quired, 

A careful survey of the New England lumber 
market indicates that the situation is funda- 
mentally sound, with demand rather heavier than 
the average for midwinter. Some spots of appar- 
ent weakness are accounted for by temporary 
local conditions, such as the recent embargo 
against lumber shipments from connecting rail 
lines to points in southern New England reached 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad. 
Eastern spruce dimension has steadied and random 
lengths from the Provinces are firmer, while some 
producers have advanced their quotations on east- 
ern boards. Lath are still irregular, but red cedar 
shingles are strengthening despite the cold weather. 
Southern lumber is very firm and roofers are ad- 
vancing. 

The Boston & Albany Railroad has ordered new 
freight and passenger equipment costing about 
$1,000,000, all of which is to be delivered and in 
service by spring. 

A handsome suite of offices. has been opened 
here by the Northeastern Lumber Sales (Inc.), 
with George F. Stocker as general manager. The 
company will specialize in Arkansas pine, and will 
have the exclusive representation in this territory 
of several well known Arkansas mills. Mr. Stocker 
only recently withdrew from the John Buffum 
organization. Katherine D. Buckley, formerly 
of the A. H. Richardson Lumber Co. and more 
recently associated with Vernon M. Hawkins, of 
the W. R. Chester Co. and the Lumber Sales Corpo- 
ration, is to be the treasurer of the new company. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 29.—The irregularity and relative in- 
Stability of the foreign trade is again shown by 
the statement of exports from this port for last 
November: 


Quantity 
Cubic feet Value 
Logs, RAVEWO0@ ....665cc0c8 1,936 $ 2,523 
Boards— Feet 
DEG ai ace recanceteeces 17,000 1,298 
CRGRGHWE 6. iiicc ca cienesacene 21,000 1,000 
ERIGHOES Scncmsecdesecisoewes 11,000 500 
MIM 5. ceo Diee oie oraiare eiascles wale 342,000 22,769 
ENE ic-0. dea deccwe ww Renee 29,000 3.647 
MUMINER. einksmunwndee ae kee 138,000 13,251 
Other hardwoods ......... 379,000 ats 810 
Manufactures of wood........ «sseeeee 7.599 
OUD cca ee deo oe tes maaan ee ane ae $90,397 


The sawmill erected by the Zickgraf Co. at Den- 
mark, S. C., began running regularly last week and 
is expected very shortly to attain capacity output. 
The Zickgraf Co. has an especially fine lot of tim- 
ber on its tract, many of the logs running 20 inches 
or more in diameter. 

Thomas A. Myers, head of the firm of Thomas 
A. Myers & Co., is back from Florida, where he 
went for his health. On the way back home, how- 
ever, Mr. Myers stopped to call on a number of 
Sawmills and closed some orders for lumber. He 
reports that all of the plants are very busy and 
that stocks are small, with prices still trending 
upward. 

Thos. F. Christopher, of Thos. F. Christopher & 
Co., who has been ill for about one year, is able 
to visit his office for several hours a day now. 

One of the visiting lumbermen here last week 


was B. F. Watson, vice president of W. H. Daub 
& Co. (Inc.), New York, who stopped on his way 
back from the Pacific coast, where he had been for 
some six or seven weeks. The chief object of his 
trip west, it was learned, was to establish a 
branch office at Seattle, William L. Rawn, a well 
known lumberman, being placed in charge. 

M. S. Baer, of the hardwood firm of Richard P. 
Baer & Co., this city, is on another trip to saw- 
mills at Mobile, Ala., and Bogalusa, La., operated 
by affiliated corporations, to look after some of 
the details in connection with important expan- 
sions. George P. Franklin, who represented Rich- 
ard P. Baer & Co. at Huntington, W. Va., for years, 
is back with the firm. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan. 29.—The lumber market in the metropolitan 
district has taken on the semblance of early spring. 
The lumber business is displaying .a precociousness 
that it has never displayed before. Nearly every 
big firm in New York City and its environs re- 
ports that this January has been the biggest in 
point of actual transactions of any in history, 
not excepting the boom times of World War days. 
In the face of an unprecedented demand for mid- 
winter, prices are all very firm and in a number 
of instances have advanced materially. From a 
manufacturer’s standpoint the market is better 
than it has been in many a day. In the case of 
southern pine, the amount of business is only lim- 
ited by the amount of lumber that the mills have 
for sale. The box business is now coming to the 
fore and is far better than at any previous time 
this winter. Box lumber and crating material of 
all kinds are searce and quotations are gradually 
going higher. 

Conrad N. Pitcher, local manager of the Wright 
Lumber Co., reports that business thruout all sec- 
tions of Manhattan is far better than the most 
sanguine retailer had looked for. According to 
Mr. Pitcher, the company is experiencing the best 
January business in its history. 

Harry I. Soble, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, 
left early last week on a business trip thru the 
South. Mr. Soble will return about March 1 and 
will devote the larger part of his time to Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville and New Orleans. TT. N. Nixon 
reports cypress and gum as the best movers in his 
line. The mills his company represents have all 
the business they can handle. 

Cc. I. Millard, formerly president of the Roper 
Lumber Co., reached this city on Friday, after an 
extended trip to the mills on the west Coast. Mr. 
Millard is president of the Chicago Coal & Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis. 

Fred S. Underhill, of Philadelphia, was in New 
York during the last week, attending the board 
meeting of the National wholesale association. 

W. M. Storey, president of the Storey Lumber 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. €., was visiting the whole- 
sale trade of this city during the last week. 

W. R. Martin, formerly with the Mengle Co., of 
Louisville and Winston-Salem, has resigned his 
position with the Storey Lumber Co. and returned 
to the Winston-Salem branch of the Mengle Co. 

John D. Mershon, of the John D. Mershon Lum- 
ber Co., has just returned to Saginaw, Mich., from 
a month’s trip in the West. The office here re- 
ports big business and fine prospects. 

J. B. Mitchell, representing the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co. and the Putnam Lumber Co., reports 
improvement in the number of cars coming in. 
“The southern route has picked up greatly of late,” 
said Mr. Mitchell, “but the northern route is suf- 
fering from the natural drawbacks of the winter 
season and embargoes.’’ The W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., main offices in Kansas City, has started 
operations in its hardwood mill in Haslam, Tex., 
manufacturing oak and gum. The Putnam Lumber 
Co., of Jacksonville, is adding new machinery to 
its mill for dressed cypress. 

William Buchanan, of Texarkana, Tex., has been 
forced temporarily to withdraw from the market 
for southern pine, owing to heavy rains which 
have been topped off with snow, according to let- 
ters received in New York. 

Mr. Dunlevie, manager of the Goodyear Lumber 
Co., said that he is receiving more inquiries for 
heavy stuff than for shed stock, altho the latter 
is selling well for the time of year. 

The Wuddleston Mahogany Co. will move its 
New York office to Norfolk, Va., during the present 
week. The company recently established one of 
the largest mahogany plants in the South at Nor- 
folk, and is now manufacturing full blast. 

R. E. Stocking, of Power, Moir & Stocking, will 
return from Canada about Feb. 1. The office re- 
ported business in Canadian stock as rather slow, 
due to embargoes. 

George W. Jones, New York manager for the 
Camp Manufacturing Co., who recently made a 
tour of mills in Virginia, says the amount of lum- 
ber that the mills have for sale is the only thing 
that is limiting the amount of transactions. 

Not only are the metropolitan dealers enjoying 
a big business, but splendid conditions also pre- 
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vail in Newark and other New Jersey centers. 
Wainright Ripley, of David Ripley & Sons, Newark, 
says the Newark dealers are doing a good business 
for the season. Members of the New Jersey Lum- 
ber Exchange are experiencing an improved indus- 
trial business. The demand for house building 
lumber in New Jersey is also good for the time of 
year. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 27.—The mills and logging camps are all 
operating full time, with production about normal. 
Shipments exceed production about 25 percent. 
The mills on the branch lines are now receiving 
cars and are able to ship out some of the stock 
accumulated. The mills are taking only the pick 
of the business offered. The shingle market has 
advanced several points. The following mills and 
logging camps resumed operation during last week : 
Snow Lumber & Shingle Co., Littel; Brown- 
McPhee Lumber Co., Lacamas; Superior Logging 
& Spar Co., Onalaska; Yeomans Lumber Co., PeEI1; 
Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda ; Lindstrom-Handforth 
Lumber Co. and Gruber & Doherty Lumber Co., 
Rainier, Wash., and Menefee Lumber Co., Winlock. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Longview, has 
made application to the public service commission 
for permission to divert the waters of both the 
south and the north fork of Globe Creek for the 
purpose of supplying water and power to the city 
of Longview. A dam 90 feet high and 500 feet 
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long on the south fork, together with the pipe line, 
will cost $600,000. The dam on the north fork 
will be 80 feet high and 400 feet long and cost 
$63,445. 

The Ostrander Railway & Timber Co., of Ostran- 
der, is equipping its logging engines with oil burn- 
ers. A large storage tank is now under construc- 
tion to take care of the supply of oil. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Jan, 27.—San Francisco lumber dealers have a 
steady demand and are buying for their require- 
ments. lLuilding is active and the general situa- 
tion is better than usual for January. Fair cargo 
deliveries of Douglas fir are being made here and 
at other California ports, taking into consideration 
the broken assortments at the mills and the stormy 
weather at sea. Rail shipments to San Francisco 
are increasing, owing to the scarcity of steamer 
tonnage. Commission men and mill agents find it 
easier to obtain orders than lumber. 

The export demand is increasing, with Australia 
in the market for considerable quantities of Pacific 
coast lumber, Japan is buying some lumber right 
along and is in the market for cedar logs. A good 
deal of Douglas fir is being shipped on old orders. 
Sut the mills are pretty well loaded up with busi- 
ness, and with logs scarce are not ready to take 
on a great volume of orders for prompt shipment. 
The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. sold 
6,153,000 feet during the week. Australia took 
3,000,000 feet; Japan, 2,701,000 feet, and Belgium 
and west coast of South America the remainder. 
The Redwood Export Co., this city, has inquiries 
from Australia, but is not taking on much new 
business while the mills have their hands full in 
getting out clears to fill orders booked ahead for 
several months. 

R. EF. Pray, who had been resident manager of 
the Red River Lumber Co., at Westwood, has gone 
to the Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Oroville, as gen- 
eral manager. The Red River Lumber Co. has 
placed Walter Luff in charge of manufacturing 
operations. He has been with the company for 
twenty-two years. Fletcher Walker and Willis J. 
Walker will be responsible for sales. 

R. H. Downman and Harry Hewes, who recently 
purchased the holdings of the Davies-Johnson Lum- 
ber Corporation, at Calpine, near Loyalton, will 
continue the white pine operations. They have 
joined the ranks of the southern lumber operators 
who are turning to the Pacific coast as their timber 
is getting scarcer. Arthur Davies, of San Fran- 
cisco, and C. D, Johnson, of Portland, have been 
operating a modern band mill and box factory and 
shipping lumber via the Western Pacific Railway. 

The Cailfornia Fruit Exchange, which operates 
a sawmill and box factory at Graeagle, has pur- 
chased 126,000 feet of standing timber from the 
Western Pacific Railway Co., situated about twelve 
miles from the plant. 

The Clover Valley Lumber Co. is planning to 
operate on a larger scale during the coming season. 
The logging road has been extended into a fine 
body of timber. 

The Westside Lumber Co. has been loading cars 
and shipping white and sugar pine lumber without 
much interference from snow at Tuolumne since 
the first of the year. The mill is closed for the 
winter, but the factories are in operation. 

F. H. Lambert, general manager McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud, reports shipments being 
made right along. Some new business is being 
taken on, altho dry stocks are light and assort- 
ments broken. The mill is making a winter run. 
There has not been enough snow to check logging 
operations. 

R. F. Pray, new general manager Hutchinson 
Lumber Co., is in the city accompanied by A. H. 
Land, the treasurer. He is planning to build up 
production and sales of white pine. The modern 
mill at Oroville is making a winter run. Additional 
electric donkeys have been purchased, and addi- 
tional dry kilns will be installed. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager Standard 
Lumber Co., is planning for a big cut of white and 
sugar pine during 1923. The new mill has made 
a good record since it started up. The door factory 
at Sonora is in steady operation. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is keeping both of the 
large mills at Scotia in operation one shift and 
is planning for a large output. Logging operations 
will be increased. Electrical logging units will 
be operated in the Freshwater camp during sum- 
mer, 

The Albion Lumber Co. has resumed redwood 
operations at Navarro and Albion. C. F. Flinn, 
general manager, aims to increase the output. 
W. J. Lawrence has been added to the sales force. 

W. C. Ribenack, chairman of the board, Cali- 
fornia & Oregon Lumber Co., visited the mill at 
Brookings, where redwood and fir are being cut. 
The Breokings is taking its first cargo of 1,800,000 
feet of fir from the Columbia River to San Pedro. 

A. G. Breitwieser, secretary Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., of Susanville, is at the San Francisco 


office during the absence of President R. D. Baker 
and Vice President J. W. Rodgers on eastern trips, 
The box factory has resumed operations. It is 
planned to operate both mills during the coming 
season. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have a 
strong California demand for Douglas fir. There 
are good inquiries from the Atlantic coast. Chas, 
R. McCormick and S. M. Hauptman have been 
visiting their mills at St. Helens. 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co. is rapidly complet- 
ing its mill and factories near Fresno. Machinery 
of the latest type is being installed. The Minarets 
& Western Railway Co. has ordered two hundred 
logging cars of Pacific coast type, which will be 
used in hauling logs from the lumber company’s 
camps. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., 
Portland, is here on his way to New York, whence 
he will sail for South America Feb. 3. His first 
stop will be made at Rio de Janeiro, where he will 
attend the exposition. 

Robert H. Swayne, of Swayne & Hoyt, represent- 
ing lines of steamers plying from San Francisco 
to foreign countries, is making the trip to South 
America with the Chamber of Commerce trade 
extension party which left here Jan. 25, for the 
east coast on the steamer President Hayes. A 
market for Pacific coast lumber is being developed 
and shipments to the east coast are made on these 
steamers, 

William Scott, of the Findlay-Miller Timber Co., 
of Manila, is a San Francisco visitor. There is 
a continued demand for the hardwoods produced 
in the Philippine Islands. 

C, R. Wisdom, sales manager Red River Lumber 
Co., this city, operating the largest white and 
sugar pine mill in California, chatting about the 
pine market, said: 

“The available sugar pine No. 3 and better shop 
at present is relatively as scarce as white pine. It 
is, however, in fewer hands and would apparently 
appear greater in volume, but as a matter of fact 
stocks are badly broken in almost everything, in- 
cluding common, except C select and Nos. 1 and 2 
clear sugar pine, which are not moving as rapidly 
as we would like to see them, due more or less to an 
accumulation of equivalent grades in competitive 
territory. 

“In shop lumber, our new list dated Jan. 15 
shows an advance of $5 on No. 3 clear and No. 3 
and better shop, both white and sugar pine, and 
also other advances. 

“Some of the large factory consumers are re- 
ported fairly well stocked until spring, but frankly 
I do not see where the supply is coming from now 
until possibly next July or later, depending upon 
the climatic conditions, and up to the present 
writing we have had a very open winter in the 
high Sierras, but it is reasonably safe to figure 
that we have a volume of storms every year, some- 
times they are early, sometimes they are late, and 
this year from all I am able to glean, including a 
digest of the weather prophets, it looks as if we 
are going to have a late spring, and if this is the 
case it will be September before a large volume of 
factory and other lumber comes on to the market. 

“There is, however, quite a volume of lumber 
being sawed right now by some of the mills, who 
have not yet been forced to close down, but that 
lumber will not be in shipping condition any sooner 
than the lumber that is sawed later on if we have 
a late spring, and it must be taken into considera- 
tion that the great volume of our lumber that has 
to do with the fluctuation in prices to some extent 
is air dried.” 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Jan. 27.—Australia, awake from a long lethargy 
so far as active buying of lumber is concerned, is 
now in the market with both feet and recently 
has placed so many orders with British Columbia 
mills that business is being refused. Japanese 
orders have been shelved in similar manner during 
the last few days, but mainly due to price. 
Japanese buyers have offered to pay $24 to $25 
for baby squares, but mills can get four or five dol- 
lars more for railway stock and consequently are 
letting the Japanese demand hang fire. So far as 
large squares are concerned, Japan is showing a 
willingness to meet the prices quoted. 

The prospect of the United States Government 
removing Canadian lumber from the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber free list is still worrying British Columbia 
lumber interests. The loss of the United States 
markets would be a serious blow to British Co- 
lumbia, as the Atlantic seaboard and California 
have been about the heaviest buyers during the 
last few months. 

The International Timber Co. is now working 
the Campbell River section, where it has main- 
tained camps for several years. Murrel, Ring & 
Moore have camps at Duncan Bay, and the Rat 
Portage Lumber Co. and the Lamb Lumber Co. 
are both getting out timber at Menzies Bay in the 
Seymour Narrows section. The Cowichan Lake 
country, which abounds in desirable timber, is the 
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center of logging operations carried on by half a 
dozen different companies. The James Logging 
Co. has been extending the scope of its opera- 
tions for several years and is now supplying logs 
for several mills. The Victoria Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., operating at Chemainus one of the 
biggest mills in the Province, is extending its 
logging railway into the heart of the Cowichan 
Lake country with a view to tapping new timber 
areas, and is now cutting heavily in other parts 
of the eastern littoral. The Genoa Bay Lumber 
Co. normally has two camps in operation in the 
Cowichan Lake district and nearer the coast, but 
work has been suspended. Matt Hemmingsen is 
operating on the southern shore of the lake. So 
far, operations on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island have been confined almost entirely to the 
Alberni Canal and the Jordan River territory. 
The Alberni-Pacific Lumber Co. and the Bainbridge 
Lumber Co. are producing most of the timber in the 
Alberni district, and Cathels & Sorensen have a 
camp at Jordan River. 

Sigurd Hage, who has been in the logging busi- 
ness at Campbell River for about sixteen years, 
has purchased 100,000,000 feet of standing fir and 
cedar from the Thurston-Flavelle Co., Port Moody. 
The timber limits are situated on the west side 
of the Coquitlam River, opposite the old work- 
ings of the Canadian Robert Dollar Co., and the 
stumpage sold for between $3 and $4 a thousand. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan. 30.—Prices of Arkansas pine are advanc- 
ing, and demand is exceptional for this time of 
year. Inquiries are being received in good volume 
from practically all sources. The individual dealer 
is buying stock in mixed cars. Line-yard men 
seem to be putting in spring stocks. Industrials 
are heavy purchasers. Railroad items remain 
strong. Total bookings have increased and average 
prices are slightly higher. Shipments are being 
crowded, as cars are plentiful. Stocks generally 
are in good shape, altho there is a shortage in a 
few items. The weather this week has been bad, 
but logging continues and mills have lost no time. 
Labor is searce. Hardwood prices have advanced. 
The demand seems to be mostly for the medium 
grades. Lower grade items are in good demand. 
Furniture makers are buying heavily. Car items 
are taking a good part of the cut, 

Will A. Cavin, of the Cavin Chain Lumber 
Yards, Sturgis, Mich., was in town this week buy- 
ing stock for his yards and seeking connections. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 27.—The A. B. Johnson Lumber Co., of 
San Francisco, has contracted for the construction 
of a steam schooner, which will have capacity 
of 1,200,000 feet of lumber. 

Two Japanese steamers are booked to come to 
Portland shortly to load cargoes of ties and lum- 
ber for the Orient, probably India, under charter 
to the Pacific Export Lumber Co. Part cargo will 
probably be taken on Puget Sound. 

George Parkins, sales manager for the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., of Bend, was in Portland 
today on his way east on an extended visit to the 
trade. 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, reports that cars are be- 
coming plentiful except on the Great Northern line. 

Phillip Buehner, president Buehner Lumber Co., 
has returned from an extended tour of California. 
During his absence several rumors were afloat here 
to the effect that the Buehner Lumber Co. had dis- 
posed of its large holdings at North Bend, Coos 
gay. Mr. Buehner says that such is not the case, 
but he admits that “three or four parties have been 
flirting around and one can’t tell what might come 
from it.” 

Charles L. Lindner, vice president of the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co., of which Henry D. Davis is 
president, announced several changes in the com- 
pany’s personnel, as a result of the retirement of 
McClellan Lanning, whom Mr. Lindner succeeds 
as vice president. S. G. Bottom, well known 
Pacific Northwest lumberman, will be in charge 
of the sales of retail yard, factory and industrial 
stocks; T. B. Parcher will go to Los Angeles to 
open an office for the company there; S. L. Forbes, 
general auditor, becomes secretary-treasurer, and 
H. W. Grunwaldt becomes auditor. W. W. Conger, 
who has been in charge of the company’s Seattle 
office, comes to the Portland office to have charge 
of the sales of railroad, car material and Cali- 
fornia and Atlantic coast water shipments. M. C. 
Mason, formerly with the Swalter-Garland Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, will succeed Mr. Conger in the 
Seattle office. 

The McLeod Lumber Co. added to its carrying 
facilities the motor ship Donna Lane, which has 
capacity for carrying 2,000,000 feet. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. is building a rail- 
road into its timber in the Cowlitz River district 
that will tap a new large tract. The road will 
be about fifteen miles in length. The logs, it is un- 


derstood, will be bought by the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. 

John Stritzel, formerly with the Cutler-Dimmick 
Lumber Co., is now with the Emerson Hard- 
wood Co. 

Joseph A. Rankin, manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Co.’s plant at Astoria, Ore., which burned 
last September, has been made manager of the 
company’s mill at Eureka, Calif. H. W. Kissling, 
formerly purchasing agent, will look after the 
company’s interests at Astoria. No definite plans 
for rebuilding the Astoria mill have been an- 
nounced. 

Extensive improvements are to be made in the 
wharfage facilities of the St. Helens Lumber Co. 
at St. Helens, Ore., so as to accommodate in- 
creased shipments of lumber to the Atlantic coast. 
Increased storage will take care of more than 
1,500,000 feet of lumber. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 30.—Lumber buyers are rushing the south- 
ern pine mills, and while the market is not yet 
out of ‘hand, it is tending very much that way. 
The volume of new business pouring in does not 
show any signs of diminishing, and meanwhile 
unsold stocks are getting very low. The only dis- 
quieting feature is that some mills have trouble 
in getting cars. This trouble is chiefly in the 
South, and the reports are not only from southern 
pine, but from hardwood mills. The railroads 
and car builders again have come into the market 
strong, and some large orders for car siding were 
placed last week. Other industrial consumers are 
following suit, while the country yards are fol- 
lowing the city yards closely in covering their re- 
quirements. Wholesalers also are active, tho early 
in the winter many of them placed large orders 
with the mills. January sales here probably will 
make some new records. 

Volume of fir business here is limited consider- 
ably by the refusal of the mills to take anything 
but the choicest of the orders, and wholesalers 
here have reports from their Coast connections 
that it is almost impossible to place orders. As a 
result wholesalers will take orders only when they 
are placed subject to acceptance on the Coast. 
These conditions have made the transit car busi- 
ness exceedingly good, and wholesalers who were 
fortunate enough to load up heavily a few months 
ago are doing a “land office’? business. 

The hardwood mills are so well loaded up with 
business that it is the usual thing now to accept 
orders subject to a delay of three months in ship- 
ment. The market has shown some expansion, 
with an especially strong call for interior trim 
and yard stock. 

Other woods are showing a steadily increasing 
demand, and taken all around the market outlook 
is rosy. 

L. V. Graham, of the Chieago Lumber Co. of 
Washington, is on a trip to the Pacific coast, visit- 
ing Seattle and San Francisco. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 29.—Railroads entering New Orleans han- 
dled 451,240 carloads of freight in and out of 
the city during 1922, according to compilations by 
the research committee of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. Of the 267,318 cars in- 
bound, 28,552 were loaded with logs and lumber, 
1,783 with staves and cooperage and 1,340 with 
wood. Of the 183,922 carloads outbound, 8,587 
earried logs and lumber. In volume, lumber ranks 
fifth among the commodities handled in this rail 
movement. 

L. O. Crosby, of Picayune, Miss., one of that 
State’s leading lumbermen, was last week unani- 
mously elected president of the Mississippi State 
Chamber of Commerce, He received the unani- 
mous vote of the Chamber of Commerce directors 
and their selection is being applauded thruout the 
State. 

Dispatches from Washington report that Louis- 
iana business interests are strongly supporting 
the nomination of James MeNary to be comptroller 
of the currency. While he makes his home in 
El Paso, Mr. McNary is well known in Louisiana 
and has large interests here. He is a large stock- 
holder in the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., whose 
“home town” of McNary is named in his honor, 
and is also interested in Louisiana timber land 
holdings, 

The Planters Lumber Co., with yards at Jack- 
son and Drew, Miss., announce the establishment 
of another branch at Canton, which will be known 
as Planters Lumber Co., Canton Branch. W. A. 
Duncan has been named manager of the Canton 
enterprise. B. M. Fulton, head of a large retail 
lumber business at Vicksburg, is in general super- 
vision of the Planters company, with the title of 
active vice president. 

J. Slemmer, head of an extensive lumber busi- 
ness in Chicago and specialist in the distribution 
of cypress and mahogany, is in New Orleans today 
attending to business matters. Mr. Slemmer has 


been visiting cypress mills in Louisiana territory. 
Before returning home he will, it is understood, 
visit the Pacific coast country, the journey west 
being in the nature of a vacation. 


Another donation to good causes has been made 
by Frank B. Williams, of the F. B. Williams cypress 
interests. He has given $50,000 for endowment of 
a professorship at the University of the South at 
Suwanee, Tenn. Vice Chancellor Finney, of the 
university, said that the Williams professorship 
would be one in mathematics. 
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Better Saws Mean 
Better Lumber and 
More Production. 


Simonds Saws 
Are The Best. 


Use Them and 
Increase Your 
Mill Efficiency. 


Simonds 
Saw and Steel Co. 


‘The Saw Makers”’ 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago, Il. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
New York City 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Montreal, Que. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Portland, Ore. St. John, N. B. 
San Francisco, Cal. | London, England 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


New Orleans. La. 




















NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Huntsville—Kelley Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. opening branch. 
CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Bennett-Ham- 


lin Lumber Co., recently began. 

South Pasadena—Chas. W. Upton and Frank 
H. Hales opening lumber business. 

Stockton—W. H. Falconbury and others to 
start lumber yard and planing mill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Turner Lumber Co., re- 
=" began; headquarters, Elgin, Texas; whole- 
sale. 

INDIANA. Wabash—United States Shingle 
Co., a Delaware corporation, has qualified to do 
business in Indiana; a total of $50,000 of capital 
stock is represented in the State; E. W. Cris- 
well, Wabash, State agent. 

MISSOURI. Des Arc—L. L. Schmidt Manu- 
facturing Co., recently began. 

St. Joseph—Cousins Lumber Co., 
branch at 21st & Olive Sts. 

OHIO. Akron—Velte Bros. 
furniture manufacture. 

Columbus—Paul B. 
cently began. 

Lyons—Lyons Lumber Co., recently began. 

_ TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Appalachian Floor- 
ing Co., recently began. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Kaulbach & Sprouse re- 
cently began; commission. 


opening 
recently began; 


Sisson Lumber Co., re- 


Teague—T. S. Minter Lumber Co., recently 
began. 
WASHINGTON. Chewelah—E. G. Greenup 


umber Co., recently began; sawmill. 
Everett—Sharich-Daugherty Co., recently be- 
#an; manufactures clothes pins. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


COLORADO. Peetz—Peetz Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Enterprise Lumber Co.; headquarters, 
Omaha. 

FLORIDA. Tallahassee—Decatur Lumber Co. 
moving its plant from Bainbridge, Ga., to Talla- 
hassee; planing mill and dry kilns to be erected. 

ILLINOIS. Burnside—Burnside Lumber Co. 
sold to officials of the Alexander Lumber Co. 

Chicago—L. D. Leach & Co. moving office to 
5 N. Wabash Avenue. 

Creston—H. F. Hurst sold to Lewis & Colwill. 

Dakota—Graham Bros. Co, sold to W. F. Veh- 
meier. 


INDIANA. Huntingburg—Huntingburg Wagon 
Works sold to Blount Plow Works, of Evans- 
ville, and will be operated by that company. 

Michigan City—Michigan City Lumber & Coal 
Co. sold to John C. Richter, of Laporte. Herman 
W. Zrueger will continue as manager. 

IOWA. Dawson—McCall Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Hoffnagle Lumber Co. 

Gilman — Warburton - Richardson- Phelps Co. 
succeeded by Gilman Lumber Co. 

Stanwood—Hatch & Brookman Lumber Co. 
succeeded by William and Ed. Gardner. 

KANSAS. Prescott—William A. Cummins 
succeeded by Prescott Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Jonesville—Link-Newcomb & 
Williams Lumber Co. succeeded by Link-New- 
comb Mill & Lumber Co. Headquarters, Ben- 
tonia, Miss. Operation of mill to be resumed 
soon. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Denison Yumber 
Co. sold to Louis A. Sager and associates. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—J. & W. C. Shull 
sold all Iowa yards to Fullerton Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Starkville—John M. White suc- 
ceeded by W. D. Hartness. 

MISSOURI. Boonville—Klenk-Coulter Lumber 
Co. purchased by Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, and will be operated under the 
latter name. 

Kansas City—W. S. Bates & Co. changing 
‘name to W. S. Bates & Son; A. B. Bates sold 
interest. 

Memphis—Harry E. Trovillo 
W. H. Hopkins. 

NEBRASKA. Platte Center—G. W. 
succeeds Farmers’ Lumber Co. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Greenville—Blanchard & 
Gould Co. succeeded by Blanchard & Co. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—C. W. Bodge & Co. 
changing name to C. W. Bodge Lumber Co. 

Sidney—Globe Silo Co. moving to Unadilla. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Fessenden and Hamberg 

-L. W. Wigley, president of Fessenden Lumber 


suc- 


succeeded by 


Verguts 


Co., has sold interests to Rogers Lumber Co. 
from which he purchased the yards several 
years ago. 


OHIO. Cincinnati—C. W. Tunis Lumber Co. 
moving Offices to 717-19 Keith Building, 525 Wal- 
nut Street. 

Mineral Ridge—Smith & Baldwin 
Koch & Smith. 

Toledo—Robert Dixon Lumber Co. and D. J. 
Peterson Co. planning to consolidate under name 
of Hixon-Peterson Co., incorporated; capital, 
— if deal is completed will go into effect 

are 


succeed 


OKLAHOMA. 
Lumber Co. sold to F. G. Gentry Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Oakridge—Oakridge Lumber Co.’s 
mill sold to A. E. Weber and E. Davis; capacity 
to be increased. 


Pond Creek—P. TT. Walton 


PENNSYLVANIA. Clarion—Curry & Trainer 
purchased Clarion Lumber & Supply Co. 

Grove City—Anderson & Davidson succeeded 
by Anderson & Blatt. 

TEXAS. Temple—C. M. Campbell & Sons suc- 
ceeded by Campbell Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $500,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—Seattle Chair & 
Woodworking Co. changing name to Pacific 
Chair Co. 


Sunnyside—M. A. Sprinkle succeeded by A. W. 
Garren. 

WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—King Lumber 
Co. sold retail yard to Chippewa Falls Lumber 
& Coal Co., new organization headed by William 
A. King who is associated with T. A. Willen- 
bockel, formerly manager of the Glenwood City 
branch. 

Iron River—Plant of Northern Pine Lath Co. 
suspended operations and has been turned over 
to Albert L. Johnson, as trustee. 

Milwaukee—Milwaukee Sash & Door Co. suc- 
ceeds John Wilging & Co.; John Wilging is 
president and Otto Schaus, secretary. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Anaheim—Ganahl-Grim Ium- 
ber Co., incorporated. : 

San Francisco—Pacific Coast Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

COLORADO. Denver—Werder-Spencer Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Columbia Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co., increasing capital from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

ILLINOIS. Danville—Trent Bros. Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. ; 

Rock Island—Lewis Roofing & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; to do a general con- 
tracting and construction business. 

INDIANA. Evansville—Helfrich Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., increasing capital from $150,- 
000 to $225,000. ‘ 

Gary—Gary Cabinet Co., incorporated; capital, 
$10,000; to deal in lumber and millwork. 

Indianapolis—Columbus Creosoting Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $15,000; to manufacture wood 
preservatives. 

Indianapolis—Aetna Cabinet Co., 
capital to $25,000. : 

Indianapolis—Millspaugh & Irish Corporation, 
organized with capital of $1,500,000 to take over 
the firm of Millspaugh & Irish, manufacturer of 
automobile and taxicab bodies. 

IOWA. Keokuk—Streeter Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $150,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Foreign & Domestic 
Veneer Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to 
$350,000. 

Louisville—E. B. Norman & Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Wm. C. Dorsey & 


increasing 


Sons incorporated to succeed Wm. C. Dorsey; 
capital, $100,000. ‘ 
Keymar—Cover Lumber Co.,_ incorporated; 


capital, $75,000. 

Westminster—Lumber, Coal & Supply Co. of 
Carroll County, increasing capital from $20,000 
to $60,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit — Michigan - Oklahoma 
ILumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Detroit—Industrial Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—Southern Lumber & 
Export Co., increasing capital to $50,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Crescent Planing Mil! 
Co., increasing capital to $100,000. 

St. Louis—W. M. Klenk Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

NEW YORK. New York—Amruss Lumber 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Nunda—Nunda Hardware & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

Queens—Queens Sash & Door 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Acme Screen & Weather- 
strip Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Columbus—Franklin Mill & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; to operate a mill 
and retail business. 

St. Bernard—Ivorydale Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $15,000. 

Washington Court House—Baker Lumber Co.., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000; retail. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Blue 
TLumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Hendersonville—Pinnacle Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $45,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mount 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—Willow Creek 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Greenville—Caldwell-Newsom Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $45,000. 

Orangeburg—Hamilton Veneer Co., 
rated; capital, $40,000. 


Co., incor- 


incor- 


Ridge 


incor- 


Union — Baldwin 


incorpo- 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. Chamberlin—C. H. Ents- 
minger Lumber Co. 

Sioux Falls—Jordan Stone Co., 
manufactures millwork. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Home Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 

Elgin—Turner Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $25,000 to $75,000. . 

Harrisburg—Ship Channel Lumber & Building 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Oak Ridge—Davis & Weber Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

WASHINGTON. Easton—Easton Mill & Lum- 
per Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Everett—William Hulbert Mill Co., increasing 
capital from $300,000 to $400,000. 

Seattle—Pritchard Price Lumber Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

Tacoma—Terminal Lumber & Milling Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $250,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Holly—Holly Coal & Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Manawa—Lindsay Light & 
Power Co., incorporated; capital, $90,000; will 
take over electrical end of business formerly 
conducted by Little Wolf River Lumber Co.; 
water power and flowage rights etc. 


incorporated; 


incor- 


Milwaukee—Milwaukee Chair Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $454,000. 
Ogewa—Hill Timber Co., incorporated; cap- 


ital, $12,000; logging. 
NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Columbia City—S. J. Peabody 
Lumber Co., building band sawmill and will 
double capacity of present plant. 


MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville— Bradshaw Lumber 
Co. enlarging plant and adding dry kilns. 

Houston—Phil. J. Toomer planing mill recently 
destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt; loss was $100,- 
000 with $75,000 insurance; machinery and lum- 
ber docks destroyed. 


OHiO. Fostoria—Seneca Lumber & Mill Work 


os will erect addition to plant and install dry 
n 


Zanesville—Kohler Bent Wood Works rebuild- 
ing burned plant. 

OREGON. Chiloquin—Chiloquin Lumber Co. 
adding planing mill and box factory. 

Walton—Shannon & Lyons Lbr. Co. recently 
completed construction of sawmill on the Will- 
amette-Pacific near here. 

VIRGINIA. Graham —Seylor Lumber Co. 
erecting sawmill to be used in connection with 
company’s East River Mountain development. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane — Cranston-Brewer 
box factory being rebuilt at cost of about $25,- 


000. 

Spokane—White Pine Sash Co. building band 
mill on Columbia River opposite Kettle Falls; 
cost $70,000. 

WISCONSIN. Madison — Yawkey - Crowley 
Lumber Co. plans erection of warehouse, two- 
stories, 34x52 feet. 

Oshkosh—C. R. Meyers & Sons Co. has been 
awarded the contract for constructing first unit 
of the new Badger Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co.’s_ plant. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Melton—C. C. Brownlee, of 
Brownlee-Lowery Co., which operates five mills 
in Alabama, with headquarters at Chattanooga, 
received notice that the mill at Melton was 
destroyed by fire. 

CALIFORNIA. Bay Point—Bay Point Box & 
Manufacturing Co. loss by fire, $75,000. 


FLORIDA. Molino—Jacobi Lumber Co., plan- 
ing mill and shed damaged by fire. 

GEORGIA. Tenega— Hargis Lumber Co.’s 
plant destroyed by fire; loss, $60,000. 

WISCONSIN. Falun—Sawmill of Clarence 


Fallstrom destroyed by fire. 
Rhinelander—Offices of Brown 
destroyed by fire. 


Lumber Co. 











HENRY M. WHITNEY, formerly one of the 
most prominent leaders in the commercial and 


industrial life of New England, candidate for 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts in 1905 and 
for governor in 1907, founder of the Newfound- 
land Lumber Co. and an officer in numerous 
other corporations allied with the forest prod- 
ucts industry, died Thursday, Jan. 25, at his 
home in Brookline, Mass. He had been ill 
four days with pneumonia. Mr. Whitney was 
born at Conway, N. H., Oct. 22, 1839, the son 
of General James B. Whitney and Lucinda 
(Collins) Whitney. Inheriting from his father the 
controliing interest in the Metropolitan Steam- 
ship Co., he was until his retirement from ac- 
tive business in 1905 the manager of that enter- 
prise. He organized and controlled the syndi- 
cate which purchased and consolidated the sev- 
eral street railway systems of Boston and vicin- 
ity. It was in the spring of 1886 that Mr. Whit- 
ney began to organize and develop the coal in- 
dustry of Cape Breton, Canada, in the face of 
general indifference and much ridicule. Real- 
izing the value of undeveloped forest products 
in the great island of Newfoundland, he ini- 
tiated the development of modern lumbering and 
woodpulp industries there. As president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce and owner of 
great Canadian properties, he was one of the 
first to become ardent in support of Canadian 
reciprocity. Mr. Whitney was a brother of the 
late William C. Whitney of New York, who was 
secretary of the navy under President Cleve- 
land and was at one time in line for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the presidency. A widow, 
7 son, four daughters and four sisters sur- 
vive. 





SAMUEL P. RYLAND, JR., for many years 
identified with the Ryland & Brooks Lumber 
Co., Baltimore, Md., died at a private sani- 
tarium near that city on Jan. 21 after an illness 
of about two years. Mr. Ryland was born 79 
years ago in Virginia and served during the 
Civil War with one of the regiments of that 
State in the Confederate army. After the war 
he went to Baltimore and soon became con- 
nected with the lumber firm of Brown, Graves 
& Co. Later he joined with the late Chauncey 
Brooks in organizing the firm of Ryland & 
Brooks which met with a large measure of suc- 
cess and was eventually incorporated under the 
resent name. Mr. Ryland became widely 
nown in the trade and for a long time showed 
great activity. He was accounted one of the 
most influential members of the Lumber Ex- 
change of Baltimore, serving on the managing 
committe and otherwise taking a prominent 
Part. He held membership in the Maryland and 
other clubs and occupied a position of promi- 
Sones - the business life of the city. He never 
arried. 





BENJAMIN B. TURNER, one of the earliest 
Washington settlers and well known in the log- 
ng industry of the State, died at his home at 
outh Bay, Wash., on Monday, Jan. 22, at the 
age of 82. Mr. Turner was born at Columbia 
Falls, Mo., in 1840 and at the age of 18, he with 
fifteen other young woodsmen went to Wash- 


ington in 1858 landing at Port Gamble on Oct. 4 
of that year. They were taken there by the 
Port Gamble Mill Co. and were placed in charge 
of logging operations for that company on the 
Hood Canal. In later years some of the most 
prominent lumbermen in the State developed 
from this group. In 1872 Mr. Turner settled at 
South Bend and started logging operations on 
his own account. In 1876 and 1877 he logged 
near Olympia and later operated extensively at 
Black Lake. At one time he worked ten ox 
teams of ten oxen each. He continued in the 
logging business until his retirement from active 
affairs several years ago. In his early days in 
the West Mr. Turner started to return to Maine, 
going by way of San Francisco. On arriving at 
that city he learned of the death of his mother 
and gave up the trip back east, returning to 
Olympia on foot from San Francisco. Mr. Tur- 
ner is survived by a widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 





MRS. LAURA C. DAVIDSON, mother of 
Lynch Davidson, prominent Texas lumberman 
and former lieutenant governor of the State, 
died on Wednesday, Jan. 24, at the age of 75. 
Mrs. Davidson was the daughter of James P. 
Lynch, one of the early Texas settlers who went 
there from Kentucky in 1810. He was one of 
Sam Houston’s men at the battle of San Jacinto, 
fought near the site of the present city of Hous- 
ton in 1836. Until her last illness Mrs. Davidson 
retained much of her youthful energy. Her 
mind was rich in the remembrances of her early 
eventful years as the daughter of a pioneer. 
The surviving relatives are her son, Lynch Da- 
vidson, a sister, Mrs. Anna Calcit, Utopia, Texas, 
and three granddaughters. 





JERRY CARR, pioneer lumber inspector, was 
found dead in his rooms in Marinette, Wis., on 
Thursday, Jan. 25, with a revolver lying on the 
floor beside his chair. Mr. Carr had been in ill 
health for many months and his wife was also 
ill. Despondency because of these troubles is 
believed to have led to suicide. Mr. Carr was 
about 65 years of age and has resided in 
Marinette or Menominee for the last thirty years. 
For many years he was an inspector for the 
John Coman Lumber Co., of Menominee. He is 
survived by the widow and a brother and sister. 


GLENN PIERCE, for more than fifteen years 
a member of the sales force of the Pacific Car 
& Foundry Co., Portland, Ore., died in that city 
on Thursday, Jan. 25, from the effect of a stroke 
of paralysis. Mr. Pierce went to Portland five 
years ago from the company’s Seattle plant. 
He traveled largely among the loggers and lum- 
bermen and was widely known among them. He 
was born in Wisconsin 57 years ago. A widow 
and five children survive. 


W. J. McGAVIC, a retired lumberman living 
at Redwood City, Calif., died Jan. 13 at his 
home there. He formerly operated the Keokuk 
Lumber Co., Keokuk, Iowa, and the Decatur 
Lumber Co., Decatur, Ill. His body was taken 
back to Keokuk for burial. 

(Concluded on page 122) 
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Write for Proof 


If you aren’t already familiar with 
the Bessler Movable Stairway sales 
proposition, we want you to write 
us for proof that every dealer can 
sell Besslers profitably. 


Saves Nearly 
Half a Room. 






Folds up out of way 
when not in use. 







Movable 
Stairway 


You make no investment in stock. 
We supply everything you need to 
make the sales without cost or obli- 
gationto you. All we ask is your inter- 
est in our proposition. g || 


The Bessler Movable 


AKRON. On10, Stairway Co. 


CEDAR: 


Bevel Siding, 
Finish and 
Shingles. 

WE are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of Idaho and West- 


ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











Siding 
and Finish, Long 
Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 























IDAHO |WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 
| All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. a 
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Je f 
BUYERS. iilities.” °" 
= dal Quick Service in Transit Cars or mill 
shipments. 
Yellow Pine 


Crating 
a specialty. AW. SMITH & CO. 


and finish 
Arcade Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
isd paige bites GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity aB00 Axes & Tools 
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; Superbly illustrat- 
' ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
, and ax. 
. $1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























O. M. Barr, of Barr & Collins, Oak Park (IIl.) 
retail lumber dealers, left this week for a short 
vacation in California. 


William Steele, of Paris, Ill., member of the 
Logan-McDonald-Steele Co., New Orleans, La., 
transacted business in this city during the week. 


A. L. Powers, manager of the claims and collec- 
tion department of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week on a 
business visit. 


John Donner, Chicago representative of S. H. 
Bolinger & Co., Shreveport, La., returned the 
latter part of last week from an inspection trip 
to the company’s mills. 


L. J. Marshall, Chicago representative of the 
Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
left a few days ago for an inspection trip thru the 
company’s lumber operations in the South. 


The Adolph Sturm Co., importer and manufac- 
turer of foreign and domestic fancy woods, an- 
nounces its removal on Feb. 1 from 542 West 
Washington Street to 319 South Jefferson Street. 


Albert Wallerstein, of the Lumber Mills Co., 
returned this week from Kansas City, Mo., where 
in addition to calling on the trade he attended the 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation last week, 


Jacob Mortenson, well known Chicago lumberman, 
with large interests in Wisconsin, Mississippi and 
California, accompanied by his wife, left this week 
for Pasadena, Calif., where they will spend the 
remainder of the winter. 


Kenneth Ship, New Orleans (La.) representa- 
tive of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago this week on a business mis- 
sion, and while here conferred with S. E. Barwick 
and C. W. Lawrance, of the company’s local office. 


Roy EK. James, formerly sales manager for the 
Langlade Lumber Co., Antigo, Wis., expected to 
leave this week for Los Angeles, Calif., where he 
has entered the employ of the W. E. Cooper Lum- 
ber Co. 


S. I’. D. Meffley, formerly secretary-manager of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and more 
recently assistant secretary of the Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute, has accepted the position of 
business manager for the Chicago Candy Jobbers’ 
Club. 


Resolutions stating that the lumber fraternity 
had sustained a real loss in the untimely death 
of Jack Philip Gruner, vice president of the Philip 
Gruner & Bro. Lumber Co., who died last Thurs- 
day, have been adopted by the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis. 


W. D. Sturdivant, of the D. J. Peterson Lumber 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, passed thru Chicago this week 
on his return from a business trip in the middle 
West. J. H. Peterson, of the same company, is 
now in New Orleans, La., and is expected to return 
to Toledo about Feb. 10. 


George A. Hoene, of the Acme Lumber & Shingle 
Co., joined the party of members of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, which left Chi- 
cago last Saturday. He expects to spend a week 
around Spokane, and will go on to the Coast, where 
he will spend another week among the trade. 


Among west Coast visitors at the office of the 
Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. this week were O. J. 
Hawkinson, of the Brown-Petzel Lumber Co., 
which has a circular fir and pine mill at Stayton, 
Ore., and William McEwen, of the Butler Lumber 
Co., wholesaler, with offices at Portland, Ore., and 
Vancouver, B. C. 


The Langlade Lumber Co., of Antigo, Wis., last 
week held a directors’ meeting in Chicago, at which 
the following officers were reélected: President, 
L. K. Baker; first vice president, George E. Fos- 
ter; second vice president, Frank Boutin; treas- 
urer, A. R. Owen; secretary, J. R. McQuillan. In 
addition to these, the following attended this meet- 
ing: F. T. Boles, H. C. Starr, H. I. Latimer and 
IF. M. Bartelme. 


Harry C. Christiansen, of the General Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., passed thru this city during 
the week on his return from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
where he had attended the annual meeting of the 
Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Co., with headquarters in 
the furniture center and sawmill at Phelps, Wis. 
At this meeting D. Waters, of Grand Rapids, was 
elected president of the company; C. M. Christian- 
sen, of Phelps, Wis., vice president and general 


manager; Harry C. Christiansen, of Milwaukee, 
vice president, and Charles Bender, of Grand Rap- 
ids, secretary and treasurer. 


John M. Bissell, general manager of the Mara- 
thon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., passed thru Chi- 
cago this week on his return South from Wausau, 
Wis., where he attended the recent annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co. He was accompanied to this city by Her- 
bert Miller, who represents the Marathon concern 
in Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. J. Klass, sales manager Holt Lumber Co., 
Oconto, Wis., accompanied by Mrs. Klass, was in 
Chicago first of the week enroute to New York 
City, where he went to attend the annual conven- 
tion and dinner of the Mitchell Associated Com- 
panies. He expected also to attend the annual 
convention of the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and then with Mrs. Klass to 
visit their daughter. 


O. O. Axley, general manager of the Southern 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark., was in Chicago this 
week on an important business visit. Mr. Axley’s 
company was host to the Peter Kuntz Associate 
Lumbermen one day last week, this party of 
seventy-two Ohio retailers spending a day there 
inspecting the mill and logging camps and posting 
themselves as to methods of manufacturing the 
famous Arkansas soft pine. 


Cc. D. M. Houghton, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La., returned this week from a business trip to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and other eastern and southern 
points. He reports that he found good business 
and excellent prospects wherever he went. Frank 
McGrayel, associated with the Chicago office of 
the same concern, is spending several days in the 
South, visiting the Peavy-Byrnes lumber opera- 
tions. 


Charles MacClellan Lanning, of Portland, Ore, 
announces that he has withdrawn from and dis- 
posed of his interest in the Henry D. Davis Lum- 
ber Co., of that city. He organized this company 
ten years ago, and has since been vice president in 
active charge of its business. He states in his 
announcement: “It is pretty hard, you know, to 
keep an old timer in the lumber industry away 
from it and, having started as a lumberjack in 
the pine forests of Michigan a good many years 
ago, our system is so full of it, and we like it so 
much that we do not think we ever could be happy 
at anything else. So you may, perhaps, hear from 
us again a little later on.” 


E. E. Hooper, jr., manager of the Chicago office 
of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., on Friday night 
of this week was to address the sales representa- 
tives of the Lord & Burnham Co., at their banquet 
at the LaSalle Hotel. The Lord & Burnham con- 
cern is one of the largest manufacturers of green- 
houses in the country, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago and plants at Desplaines, Ill.; Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., and St. Catharines, Ont. It uses 
cypress exclusively in the construction of green- 
house frames, and Mr. Hooper was officially in- 
vited to explain cypress grades and other points 
of interest in connection with the wood to the 
sales representatives who had gathered here from 
all parts of the country. 


J. €. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretary Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago for a short while Thursday morning en- 
route to Milwaukee to attend the annual meeting 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Just before leaving Cadillac 
Mr. Knox learned of a serious accident that had 
occurred to Clyde A. Saunders, superintendent of 
the Cummer-Diggins Co. and general manager of 
the Cadillac Lumber & Chemical Co.’s new opera- 
tion at Sault Ste. Marie. Mr. Saunders was in the 
woods looking over logging operations and in at- 
tempting to board a moving train fell and suffered 
a broken leg and other injuries. He is the son 
of W. J. Saunders, general manager of the Cum- 
mer-Diggins Co. 


Promise Excellent Entertainment 


An unusually attractive entertainment program 
has been arranged for the annual banquet of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, which will be held Monday evening, Feb. 12, 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Reservations already received by the entertain- 
ment committee indicate that this banquet will be 
attended by the largest gathering in the associa- 
tion’s history. Arrangements have been made 
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with the club for the best dinner its culinary ex- 
perts can prepare, and no less than fifteen lively 
entertainment numbers have been scheduled. 

Harry Christiansen, of the General Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is chairman of the entertainment 
committee, and William Kelley and Robert Black- 
burn are assisting him in making the affair a 
prilliant one that will stick in the memory for a 
good, long while. 

“It is our intention to use this banquet and 
entertainment as a means of showing the world 
that the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association occupies a not insignificant position on 
the map,” states Mr. Christiansen. “We want 
every wholesaler of northern hardwoods, whether 
a member of this association or not, to come along 
and spend a pleasant evening with us; further, we 
want him to bring as many friends as he cares to 
—fellow lumbermen, buyers, consumers, no matter. 
We have an attendance of 150 in prospect, every 
one a jolly fellow who won’t permit a dull moment 
to creep in. The entertainment committee has 
prepared several surprises for this banquet, which 
we are sure will be long and agreeably remem- 
bered.” 

The banquet will be preceded by a short business 
meeting of the association. It has been set for 
4 o’clock in the afternoon. The banquet will begin 
at 6:30. 

Reservations should be obtained from Harry 
Christiansen, General Lumber Co., 320 First Wis- 
consin National Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Salesmen Issue Classified Directory 

The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s' Association 
with headquarters in Philadelphia has compiled 
and published a classified directory, which lists 
separately each wood sold in that territory, and 
shows the names of the salesmen who specialize in 
such items, and the names of the companies they 
represent. This publication represents some hard 
work on the part of its compilers, and is a valu- 
able and interesting publication. The Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association is an active organ- 
ization that stands for the higher things in lumber 
salesmenship as evidenced by a resolution adopted 
in 1916, which is its code of ethics. This resolu- 
tion is as follows: 


“At a meeting of the E. L. S. A., held Dee. 7, 
1916, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: Be it 

“Resolved, That this association pledges its in- 
fluence to compel the performance of any contract 
entered into by any of its members; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That any dealer so entering into any 
contract who advises us in writing of the non- 
performance of any agreement or sale, that we so 
advise such member, apprising him of the com- 
plaint, and ask for his side of the case. If, 
after such investigation, it be proved to our board 
of directors that our member is at fault, we use 
our best endeavors to have the matter settled 
satisfactorily to the complainant, and if such satis- 
faction be not given, the accused member be 
dropped from the association.” 


Lumbermen’s Association Committees 


It was announced this week that A. Fletcher 
Marsh, of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., has 
been appointed chairman of Division D (pine and 
fir wholesalers) of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, in the place of P. L. Musick, of the Hil- 
gard Lumber Co., who was originally named for 
the post but found himself compelled to refuse it. 

At a series of division meetings which was con- 
cluded this week, the following committees were 
elected to function during 1923: 


TRAFFIC COMMITTEE—A, N. Barton, of the Bur- 
naby Bros. Lumber Co., chairman; R. M. Broad- 
dus; Robert Cousin; Walter Williams and J. F. 
Holzbauer. 


INSPECTION COMMITTEE—HI. L. Hanbury, of the 
H. L. Hanbury Lumber Co., chairman; John D. 
Hanbury, chief inspector. Pine: Charles W. 
Jacob; Sangxton Hettler; L. J. Marshall; P. S. 
Fletcher; H. D. Welch and John A. Spencer. 
Hardwoods: E. C. Schoen; Charles Darling; S. C. 
Bennett and George F. Kerns. 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE—L. J. Pomeroy, of 
the Landeck Lumber Co., chairman; William E. 
Trainer; F. M. Baker; F. 1% Williams; J. Donner; 
H. W. Maxwell; J. H. Dion; E. W. Dierssen; A. J. 
Barker and S. R. Taxey. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE—Frank H. Burnaby, of 
the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., chairman; E. H. 
Burgess; Earl Weinstock; T. F. Scanlon and 
A. C, Quixley. 

House COMMITTEE—G. A. Vangsness, of the 
Vangsness Lumber Co., chairman; J. J. Anderson ; 
W. L. Godley ; C. W. Lawrance and George J. Pope. 


TRADE RELATIONS COMMITTEE—J. J. Chalmers, 
of the Lord & Bushnell Co., chairman; Walter 
O’Brien; Rowland S. Utley; A. Fletcher Marsh ; 
Robert Cousin; E. M. Dollarhide; R. N. Streeper ; 
John C. Stunkel; W. O. Johnson and J. A. Strack. 


Chicago Concern Buys Vessel 


The lumber carrier shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration has an interesting history in the 
lumber world. It is the IJ. Watson Stephenson 
and recently has been sold by the I. Stephenson 
Co. Trustees, of Wells, Mich., to a Chicago 
company, the J. O. Nessen Lumber Co. 

The ship was built by Senator Isaac 
Stephenson 28 years ago and has seen service 
on fresh water ever since. In 1920 it was 
completely rebuilt. She has sailed under one 
master, Capt. L. F. Strahn, of Escanaba, Mich., 
for seventeen consecutive years, and he will have 
charge of her under her’ new ownership. In 
the bill of sale was incorporated a clause re- 
serving to the sellers the right to charter her 





STEAMER I. WATSON STEPHENSON 


for the coming season, together with her mas- 
ter and crew under which she was sailed when 
sold. 

The I. Watson Stephenson belongs to a class 
of famous lumber carriers making enviable rec- 
ords on the great lakes in the transportation 
of building material for the upbuilding of cities 
in many different sections of the great midwest. 


Tony Wants a Wife 


J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., sent to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a clipping from The Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review, and suggests that this paper may 
have some influence in helping to attain the pur- 
pose described in the story, which is as follows: 

Tired of single existence. Tony Dale, a_ well- 
dressed youth of 20, came to The Spokesman- 
Review office last evening and asked aid in the 
finding of a wife. Tony is of Italian extraction, 
altho a native-born American, and is a good 1look- 
ing, dark haired, brown eyed youth with a Roman 
nose and clean-cut features. 

“I’m tired of living alone,’ he said. ‘My folks 
are all in New York City and if I can find a good 
girl I will try and make her happy.” 

Tony is not too exacting about a wife. “I joosta 
want a good girl. I’m dark, so I want a girl with 
light hair. She don’t have to be a good cook. 
I’m making good money, $3.40 a day, helping grade 
lumber at McGoldrick Lumber Co., and if the girl 
can’t cook we can eat at restaurants. She don’t 
have to be pretty, either, just a nice girl, not too 
big, nor too old,” he added. 

“The reason I came to The Spokesman-Review,” 
Tony continued, “is ’cause a friend of mine got a 
girl from The Spokesman-Review ad a year ago 
and they livin’ fine together.” Tony says he is 
living in the Majestic Hotel, but as soon as he 
gets married he’s going to get a house of his own. 
He says he knows lots of girls, but they want to 
go to dances every night and he doesn’t want that 
kind of wife. 


Looks to a Great Future 


The enormous demand from the automobile in- 
dustry during the last several months has in large 
part been responsible for the present great strength 
of the hardwood market. Fears have recently 
been expressed by some hardwood manufacturers 
that this business will soon slacken. These point 
to the fact that many automobile concerns have 
for some time bought largely in excess of their 
current needs, have piled the surplus purchases 
in their yards and soon would have enough to meet 
their requirements for probably the rest of the 
year. These manufacturers evidently do not real- 
ize the enormous extent of the automobile indus- 
try’s production program which, if carried into 
effect, as there is every indication that it will be, 
would speedily consume the stocks already pur- 
chased and create a demand for additional huge 
quantities of hardwoods. 

Edsel Ford, president of the Ford Motor Co., 
in a recent statement had some interesting things 
to say anent the outlook for the automobile indus- 
try. He predicted that “the demand for automo- 


biles during 1923 will be greater than in any other 
year in the history of the motor car industry.’ 
He continued : 


“But the race is going to the sure and not the 
swift. It is to be a case of the survival of the 
fittest, and the manufacturer who rushes in with 
a desire to get a lot of sales without consideration 
of what he gives in return for the owner’s con- 
fidence in his product is not likely to find the 
year a success. The demand is coming from a 
more concentrated sales effort on the part of manu- 
facturers and dealers. Even with all the cars now 
running, there are hundreds of thousands of poten- 
tial owners in all parts of the country who have to 
buy their first car. 

“Prophets, who are constantly talking saturation 
point, seem to lack the true perspective, which is 
that this country is one of such constantly enlarg- 
ing opportunities that there will always be more 
business than can be taken care of. Public belief 
and confidence are the necessary factors in favor 
of increasing business. 

“Never before in the history of the Ford Motor 
Co. have we made such exhaustive preparations 
for business as we have been making in the last 
few months.” 


News Notes from Spokane, Wash. 


Jan. 27.—Market conditions remain unchanged. 
There has been no advance of prices, tho the sen- 
timent has been bullish and such an advance, par- 
ticularly in the common grades, was freely pre- 
dicted. 

A slight stiffening of weather in the last week 
has been of decided benefit to the loggers who are 
depending on sleighs. A slight snowfall has been 
quite general today. 

Andrew MacCuaig, manager of the Exchange 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. for the last nine 
years, announced his resignation and the sale of 
his stock to Grant Dixon, president of the com- 
pany, at the annual stockholders’ meeting held last 
Wednesday. He. was given a vote of thanks for 
his efficient services as manager. Said President 
Dixon: “Mr. MacCuaig has made a notable record 
in the retail lumber business in Spokane.”’ Charles 
L. Coffman, sales manager and secretary, was 
elected to take Mr. MacCuaig’s place. C. D. Hud- 
son, former city editor of the Spokane Chronicle, 
who entered the firm last June, was elected secre- 
tary. Mr. MacCuaig was the first president of 
Elkad Elko, Spokane lumbermen’s club. 

The mill of the McGoldrick Lumber Co. started 
last week with one shift of seventy-five men. 

The mill of the Diamond Match Co. at Cusic is 
being overhauled, to start the season’s cut by 
March 1 if weather permits. The planer has been 
operating. 

SEGRE BBBABEBBEEAE. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Jan. 29.—J. C. Nickerson, 
of Lafayette, La., owner of the R. L. Martin Hard- 
wood mill, recently purchased approximately 2,500 
acres of hardwood timber for a cash consideration 
of $36,000. The J. A. Bel Lumber Co. sold 1,123 
acres situated north of Lake Charles to Mr. Nicker- 
son for $16,852. The Long-Bell Lumber Co. sold 
him about 1,200 acres of hardwood, all in Calcasieu 

-arish, for $20,000. The timber on these tracts 
consists of ash, gum and oak and will be manu- 
factured at the Martin mill into box material. 


Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. B. 
Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,437,575. Barrel making machine. Joseph L. 
Walker, Baton Rouge, La., assignor to K-D Barrel 
& Hamper Co., same place. 


1,437,586. Saw gage. Edward W. Doyle, New- 
berg, Ore. 
1,437,839. Lumber drying kiln. Victor G. Gil- 


breath, Seattle, Wash., assignor to North Coast 
Dry Kiln Co., same place. 

1,437,840. Hot blast dry kiln. Bror L. Gron- 
dal, Seattle, Wash., assignor to North Coast Dry 
Kiln Co., same place. : 

1,437,846. Sawmill carriage. Henry C. Hilke, 
Seattle,. Wash. 

1,438,155. Band saw guide. Seneca L. Berry, 
Sunnyside, Calif., assignor to Berry Machinery & 
Supply Co., San Jose, Calif. 


1,438,180. Box (wooden). Charles Jesdale, Chi- 
cago. 
1.438.471. Method of and apparatus for im- 


pregnating wood. William C. Zeller, Perth Amboy, 


> “1.438.651. Rotary woodworking cutter. Wil- 
liam H. Jones, Worcester, Mass. 


1.438.703. Portable saw track. Johan F. Fritz, 
Portland, Ore. 

1.438.786. Sawing machine. Irvin Roberts, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

1,438,810. Veneer cutting machine. William H. 


Collier, Painesville, Ohio. 
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Hardwoods continue in a very strong position and further advances have occurred during the last week. The following are quotations f. 0. b. 
Michigan mill points: : 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com, 
$ASSWOOD “14 ot 00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 @ 
4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $32.00@35.00 $26.00@28.00, 1044 110.00@115.00 ae eemiaaes seem tee ee oe... 
it Beene Reese See oe ieee 2s 0030.00 | 1274 —120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 _90.00@ 95.00 50.00@55.00 -...-@..... 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 00@ $0.00 5 I@ 65. 37.00@40. 2 G) : + = ; oF MONA 1: F ( FE 00@60.00 .....@..... 
a7 95.00@100.00 30:00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 16/4 140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 55.00@60.00 i 
10/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 7 ne Hakp MApLe— : 
3EECH 4/4 $ 90.00@100.00 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $35.00@ 40.00 ieee fay 
>EE : « 0 65.006 00 35.00@40.00 D2) 
5/8 No. 2 common and or? $35.00@40.00 $13.00@15.00 aie fen ee oti 4 ay nee 4 beg 44 ogee 4 acces £0'00G45-00 18.00@20.00 
4/4 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 5.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 874  110.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 45.00@50.00 20.00@22.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 He 00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 18.00@20.00 10/4 120.00@125.00 110.00@115.00 95. 00@100. 00 55.00@60.00 24.00 @ 26.00 
6/4 — 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34-00@ 36.00 18-00 20-00 | 12/4 130.00@135.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 55.00@60.00 24.00@26.00 
8/4 —-90.00@ 95.00 80.00@ 85.00 — 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00  18.00@20.00 | 44/74 146.00@145.00 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 60.00@65.00 : ae 
16/4  150.00@155.00 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 60.00@65.00 1: 
BIRCH- 
4/4 $120.00@130.00 $ 95.00@100.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $30.00@33.00 $16.00@18.00 Sorr MAPpLE— 
5/4  125.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00  1.00@20.00 4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $28.00@30.00 $16.00@18.00 
6/4 125.00@135.00 105.00@110.00  70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 18.000 20.00 5/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 18.00@20.00 
8/4  130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 a ee 6/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 34.00@36.00 18.00@20. 00 
10/4 135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 55.00@60.00 .....a..... 8/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ &5.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 .....a@.... 
12/4  140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@60.00 .....@..... Son: Sed, Unie Wine 
Sorr ELM— ; 4/4 $110.00@125.00 ...... Bcc: $ 80.00@ 95.00 Paes @ 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $28.00@30.00 $22.00@24.00 5/4 115.00@130.00 ...... Gin ake 85.00@100.00 es, {@iocck 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 24.00@26.00 6/4 120.00@135.00 ...... socio: 90.00@105.00 e-em eee 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 24.00@26.00 8/4 130.00@145.00 ...... ie 100.00@115.00 Ale, Seen Doe.. he 
Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock continue in strong demand. Dry stocks are scarce, and orders are being booked for green lumber. Prices 
are strong and tend to advance, but no changes have been made during the week, quotations f. 0. b. Wisconsin mill points being: 
ASH FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 dom. . No. 3 com. 
4/4 $105.00@110.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $60. 00@ 65. 00 $30.00@35.00 $18. 00@20.00 6/4 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@38.00 15.00@18.00 
5/4 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 70.00 35.00@40.00 19.00@21.00 8/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 80.00@ 85.00 40.00@45.00 15.00@18.00 
6/4 115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00 7000 75. 00 42.00@47.00 19.00@21.00 10/4 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  90.00@ 95.00 50.00@55.00 i See 
8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 47.00@52.00 20.00@22.00 12/4 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00  95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 a) aa 
Bass woop— Sort a Oe . ; @ 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $32.00@35.00 $28.00@30.00 4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@25.00 $15.00@17.00 
5/4 83.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 BB O00 60.00 35 0038.00 +30,00082,05 5/4 — 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 = 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19.00 
9( 95, 7 EOL 5 ar ( 0 32 005 6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 27. 00@30.00 17.00@19.00 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60. 00@ 65.00 35.00@40.00 32.00@34.00 . 
8/4  95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 5.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 34.00@36.00 8/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 
Bircu— OaK— 
4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $28.00@32.00 $15.00@17.00 4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $35.00@38.00 $15.00@17.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 17.00@19.00 5/4 120.00@125.00 35.0009 100.00 65.00@ 70.00 37.00@40.00 17.00@19.06 
6/4  125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  70.00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 6/4 —125.00@130.00 100.00@ 105.00 70.00@ 75.00 37.00@40.00 | 17.00@19.00 
8/4  125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 85. 00g 90.00 45.00@50.00 18.00@20.00 8/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 —75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 20.00@22.00 
10/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 60.00@70.00 i ae HeMLock, No. 1, S1S1E— 
12/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 60.00@70.00 ae , 10’ 12-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 
Sorr E:mM— 2x 4” $33.00@35.00 $33.00@35.00  $31.00@33.00 $33.00@35.00  $37.50@39.50 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@27.00 $18.00@20.00 | 2X 6% — 28-50@30.50 — 29.50@31.50 —29.50@31.50 — 32.00@34.00 — 36.50@38.50 
5/4 80,00@ 85.00 60.00 “ : : : x § 32.00@34.00  32.00@34.00  30.00@32.00 32.00@34.00  36.50@38.50 
E .00@ 85. 50.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 27.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 | 52446 
6/4 — 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 27:00@30.00 19.00@21.00 | 3X19,  30-00@32.00 31.00 33.00 31.00@33.00 — 33.00@35.00 — 36.50@38.50 
8/4  95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 19.00@21.00 ” : @ 00@34. om -60@ 59.60 
10/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 eee No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarpbs, 
12/4 110.00@115.00  95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 50.00@55.00 i oe , 10-14" 16’ 18-20" 8-16" 
Rock E.mM— 1x 4” $27.00@29.00 $28. 00@30.00 $30.00@32.00 $33. 50@36. 50 $29.00@31.00 
we $ 70.00@ 75.00 ...... | ee $ 40.00@ 45.00 $23.00@25.00 $15.00@17.00 | 1x 6” 29.50@31.50 = 30.50@32.50 = 32.00@34.00 50@37.50 — 31.00@33.00 
80.00@ 85.00 ...... a 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 | 1x 8” 30.50@32.50 ay. -50@33.50 — 33.00@35.00 36. 50@38. 50 32.00@34.00 
pr 80.00@ 85.00 ...... @...... 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 ixi0” 31.50@33.50 32.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50  33.00@35.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 ...... i _—— 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 | 1x12” 32.50@34.50 33.50@35.50  35.00@37.00  38.50@40.50  34.00@36.00 
10/4 90.00@ SS a a 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 2 ee From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $2; 
12/4 95.00@100.00 ...... Ds osm. 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 | ee for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8. 
—— repro For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
0@ 90.00 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $32.00@35.00 $13.00@15.00 No. 3 hemlock, rough 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 
5/4  90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 15.00@18.00 | wider, $15.50 to $16.50. r a 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: The following are average prices, Cincinnati 
GuM— 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 base, obtained for oak flooring during the week 
Qtrd. red: QUARTERED RED OAK- ended Jan. 20, as reported by the Oak Flooring 
FAS Se Salo ogogtis $110@115 ere $120@125 $125@135 $135@145 | Manufacturers’ Association: 
7) com. 4 @ 6 72 T@ 75 No; 2) OM... 68@ 70 LE 77@ 78 RRX11%™” 4BX2" 4BxX2YU"” %x114” ” 
N 2 z=. y € e ‘ e o 6? —_ Mt, x % %x2 
‘ “a Mgr aa, S 35@ 38 42@ 45 48@ 50 No. 2 com..... 42@ 45 506 D 53 5T@ 60 | cp qtd. wht.$142.58 $...... weet 59 $112.00 scsienis 91 
an. dene 60@ 62 $ 65@ 68 $ 674 sae atataalana oa oa wae eae BE 
eee oe @ 62 $ 65@ $ 6 6¢ a, : : eee St al : Sel. qtd. A 2 eee 98. 1 6 
No. 1 com. & we 5G $ 67@ 69 FAS .........$114@119 $122@126 $126@131 Cir. ohn. wa. 100.28 106.88 138.55 11.88 12.67 
" sel. ...... 48@ 50 54@ 56 56@ 58 ee . com. and 67@ 69 71@ 73 7%@77 | oir Pin = =i 104.74 70.77 72.45 
oe § 29@ 3 : ‘ ‘ = 6 Sel. . 2... I7@ 6S 11@ ‘ 15@ (7 Sel. pln. wht. 83.16 93.92 64.77 62.61 
Site ae — oiiliees ae ot — 2 com..... 42@ 44 45@ 47 47@ 49 Sel. in. red. 86.99 95.07 59°49 61:30 
No. 3 com..... 20 24@ 26 24@ 26 | No. 1 Com... 61.77 71.54 42.99 44.05 
ees $103@106 $110@115 $112@115 tit Aparna ‘ > i i> > Bae 
a. tun. ae ea $ 40 = $ tee Sound wormy.. 40@ 42 45@ 47 47@ 49 | No. 2 Com... ...... GEO ne acs meiatey 
No. 2 com... 34@ 36 36@ 38 44@ 46 PLAIN RED OAK- 
Plain sap: FAS .........$114@119 $122@126 $126@131 
-. Sr s : Ze 57 $ 60@ 61 $ 64@ 65 No. 1 com. and tne . . . MAPLE FLOORING 
oO com... 45 46 51 f 5s 55 | Ee ee IT@ 6f 71@ 73 75@ 77 . 2 Ath 
No. 2 com... 25@ 26 299 30 900 30 No. 2 com... ao4 G60 €6 0 | se eee cee, 2 68 ee 
CoTTONWwoop— PorPLAR— r a viet ol No. i Bact 
eee $ 54@ 56 $ 57@ 59 ...@... FAS .. .---::8110@112 $120@125 $130@135 Sie iki riage re eer 
No. 1 com..... 54@ 56 a9 51 — Saps and sel... 77@ 79 80@ 85 . 95 | 3/8, xiie® 2".....$ 65.00 $40.00 esis 
No. 2 com..... 36@ 38 38@ 40 + wee No. 1 com..... 58@ 60 69@ 70 30 74 | 18 = sete o Logo — 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— No. 2 com. A.. 35@ 37 38@ 40 39@ 41 un Bere Sart 100.00 go.oe 45.00 
eee $185@140 $140@150 $150@155 | . N° 2 com. B.. 26@ 28 31@ 32 32@ 38 x34” 112.111) 85.00 80.00 45.00 
No. 1 com. and Sorr MapLe— 17/1653 % Avene vores 105.00 95.00 50.00 
_ err T0@ 75 80@ 85 95@100 Log TON 2.86% $45 $48 $52.50 NS ioig were ete 95.00 90.00 50.00 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee 


hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4k6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE Oak— 
Jd | SO ae $140@150 $150@160 $160@170 
COL [ees 105@110 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com..... 70 75 =6©80 85 85@ 90 
No. 2. COM... 43 48 53 58 58 63 


Sound wormy.. 40 45 50 55 60 65 
QUARTERED RED OaK— 


WO ei bce cee srt ta 14 wae > ee 
No. 1 com..... 60 65 — oe 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 we @ces 


@ 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— 
@135 $130@140 
@1 
g 


MO. ca ed 'o Saree $120@130 $125 

Selects ...-.<- 85@ 95 90@100 90@100 

No. 1 com.... 30 78 75 80 78 83 

No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 45@ 50 47 

No. 3 com.... 22@ 24 27@ 30 30@ 35 

Sd. wormy... 47@ 50 57@ 60 60@ 65 
Basswoop— 

) / | rere ee $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 

No. I CoOm..... 50 55 55 60 60 65 

No. 2 com..... 32 34 37 42 40@ 45 
BEECH— 

| rer $ 75 80 $ 80 85 $ 80@ 85 

No. 1 com..... 40@ 45 45 50 45@ 50 

No. 2 com..... 25 30 30@ 35 30@ 35 
CHESTNUT— 

| ee $120@125 $125@130 nes 

No. 1 com..... 70@ 7 75@ 80 75@ 80 

No. S COM. <<<. 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 

Sd. wormy a 

No. 2 com 30@ 32 382@ 35 35@ 38 
Sd. wormy and 
o 1 com 
and better.. 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 

MAPLE— 

| 1 rere $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 a 8a 

No. 1 com..... 58@ 63 70 75 75@ 78 

No. 2 com..... 32 35 35 40 40@ 45 











4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 4/4 5 6 
BirRcH— HickKory— as _ M4 bit 
2 j8125@180 $130@135 $135@140 eee ---@--- $110@120 $110@120 
or” Heute ee 15 No. 1 com..... “sees 0g 80 og 80 
No. 1 com..... 30 | 70 10@ 13 75 0G 15 No. 3 com..... 35@ 40 35@ 40 
wie 2 fomes ss 35@ 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 | WaLnuT— 
HITE ASH— . WES eadacaeie 205@210 $220@225 $225 
ape $ 85@ 90 $100@110 $105@110 Selects... IOMISS "iss O180 rep otee 
Noy © COMB: «<0 50 55 60 65 65 70 No. 1 com.... 105@110 115@120 115@120 
No. 2 com..... 32 35 40 42 42@ 45 No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—The fellewins ate tod s r ississi 
vanes a Pag ge PA ay’S average prices on southern Mississippi 
4/4 5/486 /4 8/4 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
GumM— QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
Qtrd. red FAS.$110@120 $120@130 $130@140 
Qtrd. No.1com. 72@ 77  82@ 87 87@ 89 | FAS,---------$125@130 $1 *r00 136 5 "10s v2 
se -* 62 70 80 No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 
i 3 oan 55 65 No. 2 com..... 2 47 
Plain red FAS. 103@110 120@130 125@130 | QuarRTERED Rep Oak— 
— red No. 1 FA 
ahipas ei 60@ 65 75@ 80 85@ 90 a oe ee cei @ees . ««c@ees 
Sap bo  beseaniie, = ._= Weltuce Ge svcQhcwse «oc Qres 
17” 55@ 60 ...@... ...@... 0. 2 com..... 38@ 43. ...@... ...@... 
Sap FAS, Me . & 54@ 57 57@ 61 66@ 69 | PLAIN WHITE AND RED OaK— 
Sap No. 1 com. ioe 44 iia 45 ig 49 a $110@115 $115@120 $120@125 
Sap No. 2 com. 25@ 27 26@ 28 26@ 28 og ge sees = = = 7 = = 
MaPLe=— No.2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 45@ 48 
Spot worms N. No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 23@ 25 25@ 28 
D., log run.. 40 50 55 Sd. wormy.... 40@ 45 48@ 53 50@ 55 
Sorr ELM— CoTTONWwoop— 
oo) eer 70 $ 72 $ 75 FAS, 6” & wd 52 < 
No. 1 com..... 45 50 55 No. 1 i a rt 5° ri 50 ‘7 
Ne. 2 ete... <. 25 27 28 No. 2 com..... 33 86 35@ 38 ‘4 





CYPRESS 


The following are current f.o.b. Chicago 
prices on cypress: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 

Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 
4/4....$118.50 $111.50 $ 76.50 $51. = $29. H = 50 
5/4... . 123.50 116.50 86.50 638.50 32.5 8.50 
6/4.... 126.50 119.50 89.50 66. 0 32. a 38, 50 
8/4.... 185.25 127.25 97.25 74.50 33.25 29.25 
10/4.... 344.26 139.26 106.26 80:25 ...2. sees 
13/4..... ¥40:26 260-25 206-20 S025 ence waves 
16/4.... 346.26 188.26 TFOG.2b 80.26 .ncce cease 

Boards 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
TRO ES” co csvccencussueunne $51.50 $39.50 $31.50 

Finish, S28, Random Lengths 
Clr.heart A B © D 
1x4 to 11”...$109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $69.00 
ind to 11”, 

spec. wdths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 69.00 
} lee 116.00 112.00 102.00 92.00 76.00 


x 

For 6/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B C D 
%”x4, 5 or 6”, std. Igths.$51.75 $48.75 $43.75 $28.75 
Bungalow Siding 


A C&btr. 
%”x8”", from 1” stock....... $57.75 $48.75 $47.25 
%”x8”, from 1%” stock.... 75.75 66.75 64.25 
For 10-inch, add $10. 
Lath 
No.1 No.2 
iC TT eng eee $10.40 $9.90 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 
Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4...$110.00 $90.00 $58.00 $50.00 $36.00 
5/4... 115.00 95.00 72.00 50.00 36.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 72.00 50.00 36.00 
8/4... 120.00 105.00 78.00 52.00 36.00 
10/4... 130.00 135.00 125.00 54.00 36.00 
12/4... 130.00 135.00 125.00 54.00 36.00 
Boards 
1x6,8&10" 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common...... $52. 00 $58.00 eéeue 
No. 2 common...... 40.00 Cee re 
WORE Gacnicsneuweceneaces eens $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com com 
re $ 94.00 $79.00 $52.00 $38.00 $31.00 
7 104.00 89.00 66.00 43.00 33.00 
| eS 104.00 87.00 66.00 43.00 33.00 
Eran 109.00 94.00 74.00 45.00 35.00 
Boards 
1x6” 358° 1510” 1512" 1” rand. 
SOlOGtH ccc ccins $84.00 $84.00 $86.00 $94.00 ..... 


- 40.00 40.00 42.00 50.00 
34.00 34.00 36.00 38.00 


No. 1 common. 
No. 2 common.,. 
Peck 


Cece erereee coer e seers 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects Shop 
S” GEM ivesewacenenunscacacae $74.00 $44.00 
Finish—S1S or S2S 
a 
1x4 to 12” 


Hea 
incld. S28. $106. 50 $96 50 $90 50 $78. 50 $60. 50 
Common ss —- 





N 2 No. 3 
Eo OAS sas ccacancend $43.00 $31.00 $25.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
i] | eee $ 90@ 95 $105 0 
PEMA canawees 7 80 85@ 95 95@100 
a i ae 47 50 60@ 65 68@ 7 
Random widths— 
NG. 3 COB. s0 35 40 43 
NO 2° COM cscs 30 32 35 
No. 1com. No. 2 com. 
ISR eee re ee $40 33 
1x10 é Ge «cuéennveceweenend 47 38 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 29.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
GIR scsncasaceda $121.75 $73.75 $48.75 $26.75 
Sie wacaseceanede 126.75 83.75 60.75 29.75 
Ole «sees eu Qnged 129.75 86.75 63.75 29.75 
Wi? ccdunccuacede 137.75 94.50 71.60 30.50 
CT rere reece 142.75 104.75 77.25 dada 
DEO -iwacwuncneea 142.75 104.75 wc. are 
NGEEe scascdcuwnin 147.75 109.75 SS rere 
Peck random “ie Cidsigadandacdwaddacaua des $23.75 
Finish, — or yy 
Clear Heart C D 
1x4—10” ..... $107.00 $102 00 $ 9, 00 $ 82. ro $67.00 
O° 114.00 110.00 100.00 90.00 74.00 
> —————a 127.00 122.00 112.00 109. 00 sade 
THO 4ccccucs 137.00 132.00 122.00 119.00 ..... 
Common Grades, Rough 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ENGI ccccccccdcovgaxtss $50.75 $38.75 $28.25 
BOIS” chs cdascacasadewateds 57.75 43.75 28.25 
Bungalow Bevel Siding 
Pie 8” ccccce THT GIS xcccs SS Serer 
BRIO? ccc 86.76 %6.75 ..c<- co 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 
WAG -s ctciccumwnvwws $90 $95 $95 $100 $115 
SOG ccnecocewacaws 85 90 95 
Oe 2 GO icececnwe 7 62 62 72 77 
No. 1 common...... 36 38 38 40 
No. 2 common..:.... 26 28 28 29 
os 
x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
No. 1 common...... $40. 00 $40.00 $41.00 ey a 
No. 2 common...... 31.00 32.50 33.00 
Peck 
OP PRMOA ois ha ciiekcewccacaeswiencades ..-$20.00 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices, f.o. b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
ance): 

Bevel Siding, '/-Inch, S$1S2E 


eee “ar—__, “By 

8°-7° 8°’-20’ 8’-7’ 8’-20° 8’-20’ 

- Prrrrr rrr. #6. 25 $44.25 $30.25 $40.25 $88.25 
nO kdecawuoeas 6.25 46.25 34.25 44.25 88.25 
OC  vececaanaes 3s 5.25 45.25 88.25 43.25 87.26 
Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’: remainder, 


8’ and longer. 

For specified lengths, add $2; no charge for elim- 
ination of 18’ and 20’, 

Special patterns, add $4. 


Bungalow Siding, S1S2E 


Oy ad 

3°-7° 8’-20’ 8’-7’ 8’-20° 
y eT $45.25 $48.25 $48.25 $46.25 

MHex10” ..wcccee 47.2 50.25 45.25 48. 
, x errr 62.25 55.25 50.25 58.25 
56x10") ... eee 54.25 57.25 52.25 65.25 
> Fae 78.75 76.75 71.75 74.16 
Bai” . wn cccce 75.25 78.75 78.75 76.75 
GEIR” on ccccee 75 7 75.75 78.76 


77. 80.75 
For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
Special patterns, add $4. 
Random Shop, Rough or S28, 5” and Up, 8’ -20’ 


4° 1%” 4%” ” %” ” Ld ” 6" 
$45.50 $57.50 $57.50 $50.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
1-Inch Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 


y* -4 1%’ 5’-7° 8’-20" 





—— — Clear—— 
3°-4%’ 5’-7’ 8’-20' 8 


| <P eee ‘sat 50 $57.50 = oo ry 50 = = 3838.50 
’ errors 7.50 57.50 42.50 85.50 
7 «cencee 45:60 59.50 oe. 50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
OG siaaees 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
8” to 6”.. 47.50 57.50 ..... 42.50 652.50 ..... 
a  saaewes 59.50 69.50 92.50 54.50 50 87.50 
Wr” weaceae 70.50 80.50 98.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 
We . sseadac 72.50 — 96.50 67.50 77.50 91.50 
4” to 12”. . GRE cccee cnc 87.50 
For ee xe lengthe, ada $2; no charge for elimi- 
nation of 8’ to 20’. 
For onan yn ome 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 


8” ™ 10” and 12”, 
a 22’ and 24’, 


add $15. 


add $6 to 8’-20’; 26’-82", add 


wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’ -20’ 





_ 1%7-1%” 2” 3” 

TDP wiciuawata $112.50 ey = $117.50 $122.00 
a -ceseeeeuas 117.5 122.5) 127.00 
| rn 122.50 129. 50 127.50 182.00 

aewusandes 127.50 184.50 182.50 187.00 
SE cecadcéeawe 132.50 189.50 187.50 142.00 
SF scdanceeves 187.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 
Se cccesceces 142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 
Te” cksceecues 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 
GE vcccsaccces 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 

For S48, add $2. 


For 8’-16’ random, add $5; not furnished in 


specified lengths. 
Thin Finish, S2S, 8’ to 16’ 





Trimmings, 4’ to 7’, and what “A” develops, 
shipped at $1.50 less. 
For 14” and wider, add $5 for every 2” above 12”. 
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PF i j ati ices ained ji is territory during the two weeks ended Jan. 27: 
Jacksonville, Fla., Jan. 29.—Following is a recapitulation of prices oe “s ae rritory raetag pe ae at Jan 92 Jan t 
Week ended Jan. 27 Jan20 Week ended Jan. 27 Jan 20 wast Boards 
ete: $50.41 $49.27 wistiniie %x6" Square a No. 2 common— 
‘a > BR, > or oe - O0U, 4 49.44 . ly ‘ g 2 Ee 7 e— % in 
ee Se 44.50 43.87 1x6 No. 2 com...... seoe, | Sees "Sabeter ........+s 30.00 27.71 Ix 6 DAS. esses 25.74 25.78 
No. 2 com...... 21.53 21.29 1x4 gg ol seeees rip 77 60 INO 1 COM 6:55 0aaie.5'e 6 i ee = : en iplap....-. 53°14 22°00 
Jo. 3 com...... 13.93 13.03 No: Picom.......:.. 5. 47.4 i ia... 3. : , OE ; 
seep Be penter as GeO | | Nee coms M0 aa o° 
(3 B&btr. sap rift. 79.62 80.00 | %x3% B&better ...... ca ae Boards Stee nsiareina etter 24, " 
_ 2 rift _ Rs Sais vases 79.60 Me. 2: COM. «256% 37.09 36.21 B&better— 1x10 Shiplap pcevtar corer Le =~ 
C sap rift ...... 67.00 63.00 nl “ COM... 18.00 ig +4 ae) - ps _ eke Aeaie sersiore 34.00 
B&better flat... 60.37 59.19 NO. 9 COM. «06.0:s ssieve 1X D DES: oc iciewsne severe .f ) ve teeeee 24, ; 
No. 1 com. flai., 50.00 48.67 | 7ex3% B&better 1.12.) ce are I ee 50.00 46.25 | 1x 6 to 12 DAS ..... 25.22 
No. 2 com. flat.. 21.37 74 — : ses hepa a ee gt ix 8 ois Lica viel 50.00 Heo 7 6 DS 17.00 17.00 
No. 3 com. flat.. ..... 3.9 ed BRR E Pee Ae oe 1x10 D4S_ ......--. Nae 14. pasecessse a fe 
1x6 No. 2 com...... 23.90 2.38 ee ees ee ee ong: Gece Mee aa 31.00 og @ - eaemae 20.00 18.00 
No. 3 com. verse 17.75 Sidi PP ni Bodh Gos. 51.00 | 1x10 D4S ........... couse SO 
a "N — re eS laa 58.00 | 1x12 D4S |.......... a, 5 
4' No. 1std. kiln dried 4.87 5.00 | 1x6” Novelty- 5/4x12 D4S ..... see, oe-6 "& 12 D4S... 1950 .. 
J ir dri 4.50 2 12 D4S 57.00 1x 8,10 & 12 D4S... 19.5 aes 
4’ No. 1 std. air dried. ..... 0 B&better ........... hie 46.67 8/4x 6 to b 1x 5’ & up S4 or 2S.. 16.00 aes 
4’ No. 1std. green . 4.41 see i COME cy | rr 44.00 42.33 | no. 1 common— ; 
4° No. 2std. kiln dried ..... 4.00 ING: 2 COM. o6cccceas 25.25 24.69 Ix 4 D4S aes eet aes 50.00 NOL a 8.50 
4’ No. 2 std. air dried. 2.00 oe No. 3 com........... 15.85 3°83 a : — baseehenninida sieve, Sa ee We iis ks anes i 
ot No. Loypress oe’ “686 wo. | Bevel— EE -wespaxscenes 47:00 45.00 Roofers 
4’ No. lcypress...... 5.5 wee8 _— sie 48 45.00 , 
Pine Shinales Bapetter ...06.6000% 25.00 25.22 1x 8 D4S .......eeee Saris 41. om ee ee 24.00 23.53 
SEIS ING. 2 oe toidcriwsces 5.25 5.50 NOs 2 COM ise sccciee 26.00 23.14 1x10 D4S Jia Wncece pistes 52 00 tua... 18.00 16.55 
4x18 No. 2 ............ 2.50 2.25 No. 2 COM.......000s 13.00 12.00 ee ne 5 ; 
- The following f.o.b, mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ended Jan. 27 in sections named : Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Aleo- ming- tHee- 268 
Aleaz- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- ee andria,ham, burg, City, 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria,ham, burg, — La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La, Ala. Miss. 0. ; pon 
Dimens on, 
Fissring einai No. 2, 2x12”, 10° ...... 27.00 ..... 25.00 31.00 
y ? « ne 2): or . 
1x3” EG B&better 82.23 85.00 82.94 81.33 | No. 3 jail, lengths): 45.42 18.50 ..... 16.01 18’ ill 30643 25.40 30.74 
Pe rrrr rT eT T ise’ sowie eens 63.43 1x6" ooo 18.88 21.00 19.41 18.64 18 & 20°... 31.49 35, 50 25.93 31.73 
DD cow eveeoeus% roe 65.29 ni 10° to 96° 81°91 er) ee 
No. 1 ar Pe ee sees Boards, S1S or 828 ‘iit Nia en en, eee 16.29 13.7 75 18.00 .. 
(a re ee seen OMe 40.00 vee No. 1, 1x8”. 14 and 16’ 36.83 ..... oe See , ae 13,95 as ey 
FG B&better ..... 60.00 65.40 61.96 69.66 ~ lengths... sy, 20:50 8T44 88.87 ish ness 15.00... vas 
No Vl 221 4igs eT akas 4ce a ae one gills OT denice i561 
4° RB i? B ebeeness ae pag ee 1x12”, 14 and 16’ 48.26 ..... ..... 48.59 tenenet Station 
BRE" OS Bp assesses ees as or a Other lengths... ..... 38.25 46.00 48.37 
Babvetter io wii hs i 3 77.51 we * ta Oe be BO)" ) : No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
FE PRES eS ee Ng 60.13 > b> 6 to 12” 26.25 22:00 acces and under: 
Ss eee mar 3364 IMM? s.ss+cc ccs. 23.51 23.26 24.33 23.93 a carted eds 32.02 30.00 
No. 2 ........ ee ae 33.04 1x10” ai a 26.42 2400 34:70 25.17 Sabai pipes et pais ine 36.42 34.27 
FoR SOON ox. <>» a. See one were nae 26.51 26.28 27.12 26.94 RR RS 44.88 et 
+4 et aw Gs he 51.00 0 ; = 43/60 No. 3 (all lengths): wee snee De” ainvana tee Rca eee ery ° sues P: 
No. 1 ........ 43.18 44.75 4368 ..... => asada eh aces Teepe geen tires acids Cente 
Ere 2 svevaens et ~The 1x10" “L222 01111 2143 19:25 21.00 20.11 No. 1 S4S, 20° & under: 
a eta *** See eae Pree 9060 S125 S062 B00 | 8 oon... ee cccecassss 24.90 ... 
KG" oy 2, CM ccs. - poke : No. 4, all widths and 
J i. ee 24.00 23.23 . sik Mi cas ak a Plaster Laths 4 
No . on" v2. 19.00 : lengths ......... ee ie ak eee vues 5.30 5.80 5.04 
Roofers BNO es ee Es hae arenienes ‘ 4.25 4.48 2 
ee : We ceeds 45.00 44.00 Byrkit Lath 
1.00 wes cee | Sb Be -- C= ¥e 
1 , better .....00% 44. eee 2 . GO 2. BRBP iso vs een cw 25.18 5.25 ' 41 
el gel sar dgipn 40.00 8848 | O° Ake LE 26.00 1... € and G) pesessrecerees ares 1078 
”" B&better ........ 42.37 40.00 44.21 42.49 san eeretreeteree 21.1 vee AT 
%x4 ong rs ~ jkr eS 37.86 ache a ae 3 saot Shiplap 13° and longer... ss. ccce 24.00 19.01 
i fegeopeniany 18.15 9 8.5 ; , Mi wer Cee Masutes 
%x4" B&better .. 0... eu 44.00 47.25 | \” ’ Other lengths... es 4025 el? Seog | CAM axd ana 6”): - 
See & Ht ttreresnes 44 00 _— 1x10", 14& 16’.. 38.00 ; ne 36.90 SVStteD, Own WO: sieeiie: givens, Wieser pope 
9 . sere ’ ed a sates eee ¢ - es eene 5 . 3 
Pm aseatiees vii oe — came. 2) Coo se ae 
emeaaaias nada: deel 24.53 25.34 25.55 24.68 __ eee ce 55.93 
1x4 & a Bebe tter . 26... 57.00 46.25 32° — cores «9 24.45 25.00 25.04 24.65 1 - — ae St eeeees 46.00 
5 spate s No. € y 8): : J we coerce nene ~ 
of pesgoniegs poe a730 | NO 3 pglgeonstns): 21.13 21.65 20.90 20.88 5’ and multiples. tere 30.50 
1x6” B&better ......... 58.67 BE siansecces 20.00 20.50 20.46 End Car Lining 
B&better, 2x6”, 9° ce 76.00 
Bevel siding Grooved Roofing 
¥%x6” B&better ........ 34.32 seis dbiasahodh win Car Decking 
No. 1, 1x10”, : 16°.. : : . : , 
Drop Siding ' Other lengths... 89.96 | No. 1, 2 “3 se hj om, = 
6” B&better ..... 50.13 50.00 68 49.34 ’ a etc. eRe has aee: 20.00 
_— ag onal 42°39 42.00 45.49 45.41 Dimension, SIS1E “ eee 
a er 20.39 29.00 85 30.40 No. 1, 2x 4”, 10" re 31.45 31.78 31.52 ——— ar 8 
Finish ~ i tele 31.97 30.38 31.09 | 8”, 34 to 36’......... 35.00 39.00 
B&better rough: 18 & 20°.. 34.13 32.41 34.28 PEE nesee aoe, 88.00 ..... 
Reis peacabaes oF e1 8.56 10’ to 20° 34.04 32:00 ..... Up to 9", 84 to 307... 1... 85.00 1. 42.78 
BEE pieeiw's be ainis & wins 7.6 58.56 a i « paicle 3 59°: 8 to Te MES 5 3. 51. 
BO ec setevsevincss wn aed ela ~~ Mbageay ear 38.06 2007 Up to 12”, 88 to 40°.: Wises ues 
1x5 and 10”.......... t beings 27. 26 é : 
14x4 to 12”. I! 70.01 WG? coayss Bt 27.80 27.07 Ges ends 
B&be tter Surfaced igen 20’ 29.15 tbe iia S” & under, 20° @ under ..... sis. $5.00 
oth Oe i bs as sisie's 55.00 57'68 ox 8”. 10° >< adele 6 00 30:28 10” & over, 20’ & under 49.28 
Sra eee ede 57.25 ecoee O6.UE - ’ cove mg (Aedaet 
DB i.snie-oos.0 cis oe ine 56.22 59.08 57.55 57.40 Aaa tg a oo. soar Stringers 
MN eeiuicenaguciuns 55.54 62.15 58.23 57. eee 95 80. ; 16” 
Inf and ieee cra hos Gast G30 ate OMe Reel lias | seared 
ana tae 4.02 70.25 65.34 G478 2x10", 10" ‘ 28.00 32.58 . Eos eeerenernem: eiekk iain ogee) 
BOG EE HO BD 0:0. si0's:0%e BBO secs sees J 2x10", lente ee 29.73 30.77 | SqE., up to 22 to 34°12 1707. 58.25 
ee a eee at) gigi 1% 16° 12... 28.75 30.43 30.08 26 to 98"... 52.00 
ext to 1 eeeeelisahe — oe 18 & 20'.. 33.66 29.19 34.90 Ties 
C Surfaced: io oo 31.50 33.75 | 6x8", 8’, 90% heart..... 34.00 
BE vsvsdeanceneskies — 2x12”, 10° .....- 84°00 29:71 33.46 | 7x9”, 9°, 90% heart..... aaaen! gdeee: Sees 
nes 51.00 12, eee 84.00 ae dean No. 1 Sq.E&S. .... + 
1x8” ... Saprcitttess 53.00 red 90°." 3n96 30.56 36.00 Longleaf Paving Block ‘Stock | 
ne pe ty Seta cnees need 10’ to 20’ 33.92 30.26 seo i INGOs 1 BemMeS.« caccccnas 22.50 . 
D4Gm8 to 12" oo cscs 67.50 No. 2, 2x 4", 10" ...... 29.73 serge 80.21 
es euciues 26.60 23.50 28.25 
Casing and Base BO”. scinw <0 28.18 25.22 28.86 CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 
B&better: 18 20’.. $30.96 25.47 32.25 
SNE SL ae rerereeees 70.00 oes = oe S84 be ae Cincinnati, Ohlo, Jan. 29.—The niente are 
8 ¢ D” 00 wa omaberns E ; Sa an) 27. 23.6 ae .0.b. innati: 
acl ties ed . sale ype te 22.74 21.58 25.36 | average prices today f.o.b. Cincinna 
saat BB cnsicuris 24.10 9.25 f 
B&better: 18 & 20’. 25,00 5.6 Rules of March 18, 1922 
1x4 and Gr... . +024. 68.71 10’ to 20’ 25.30 ROR |, Shingles 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”. 72.75 2x 8”, 4 Sere te pd : peat peg Economies 
oh seReceie ase 0 ° ” eee . p om a 
Fencing, S18 , ere 27.80 Bee 4.38 $3.43 
Mo. 1, Ix”, 26’ ....... 36.30 Lee BIDE 18 & 20’..° 31.00 Bee Pt eeneventsnenes 6.68 4:93 3.63 
Other lengths... ..... ..... 40,00 a. +4 — 4 to 20 934 eae 6”... oe G68 4.93 3.68 
ek, ree IR 0 La Cire eee 5 9.7% sete eeee ee eeee 
Other lengths... ..... 40.56 38.80 Alea ped am, — No. $, 4-foot 
No. 2 (all lengths): re iy 6; : 8.§ . 2, 4-foo o..8, be 
Oe ieuxn su Gane 17.57 17.00 18.34 17.24 18 & 20’.. 30.40 25.50 23. 50 30.33 < age" No. 2, 5-f $4.05 
MO Sbsuwivenen 21.99 23.40 22.95 23.66 10’ to 20’ 29.9 . 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Jan. 26: 














Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and tee . 
were grain— 1x3. gins B&better  C No. 1 No. 2 ch. oe. Che B ah 
were errr rere rreeeee ofe ” 4-4 » 4 g. 

ED csunesevaccwes: gente “teas | PEE gystessses+soesease A CR Pn Pig 1%g' | Ba&better .,...$44.25 $45. 50 $53.75 $58.00 
MBM seeeeeeeceseeserees nae ae eS teminencanacy 70.25 63.50 | $30.25 $32.50 2x4 $28.00 $30.00 | No > "711" ie es 
gil tplieaianteaeialal 65.00 68.25 | 14, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”....... 74.00 ** | 27.50 28.25 2x6 25.50 27.00 were shi 

Flat grain— 144’, 11%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.... 76.50 ++ 29.00 31.00 ax 8 21.75 29.25 Lath 
BANGUEE sciaseenseeses 59.50 52.25 0.50 2.25 2x10 28. 9.75 No.1 No. 
No. 4 xf LENE ROLLE pn 3 50.00 44.75 Fencing and Boards 2.00 33.50 2x12 29.50 31.50 MAING EM sn ccinxidccecvines $5.70 $4. 8 
NGS scoccscecsccus cote SOU ee ‘ No. Jo. : 

5 : © FE BAW essneinnces $35.25 $18.75 $1128 S2S&CM—Shiplap Moldings 
Casing and Base BO i cacuccavees 36.25 23.00 19.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 | 1% and under........ 21 percent discount 
B&better i> —erererme ae eererreroers $36.00 $23.50 $19.25 | 1% and over......... 17 percent discount 
BE Oi hs kts rk Woah eae STEEO ) EHO on cnc wsknuc 37.00 25.25 20.00 | 1x 8” ............ 36.50 25.25 20.00 | —— 
Wee, CO acces ater cwuceweccsueues 77.50 WME cncieuceucues 46:26 FEC FAS PURO .ciccccsdese 37.00 25.50 20.25 **None sold. 
Norfolk, Va., Jan. 29.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o. b. Norfolk: 

Edge, rough— No.2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart 2 & better 
WME cade oie cee en $61.00@63.00  $38.00@39.00  $26.00@27.00  $23.00@24. 00 Lath, No. 1..$ 6.60@ 7.00 Roofers, 6”..$30.50@31.50 D4S, 6”..$65.50@69.50 
Bie co ceuveesoene 65.50 @67.50 40.50 @ 43.00 27.00 @ 28.00 Lack Cuties No, 2. 50@ 4.75 8”.. 30.50@31.50 8”.. 67.50@71.50 
WIE acccmesuunecs 69.00@71.00 43.00@45.00 27.00 @28.00 ic..@..see | Factory, 2”.. 30. 00 @34.00 10”... 31.50@82.50 10”.. 69.50@73.50 
a eee 71.00@74.00 46.00 @ 48.00 ddsec Geen; scene Q@acace. || Sisemedtes oe. 24.00 @28.00 12”.. 33.00@34.00 12”.. 75.00@80.00 

Rough 4/4— onennetes 43.00@45.00 29.00@30.00 20.50@27.00 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 

alr re rrr cere 5. C ? 3. 5. ¢ 30. 5.50 @ 27. 4 
” 2 4 " Kaas Flooring, ey and . tt | omen eRe $86.00@90.00 8 $22.2. @iccee «Jn cc Decce. 
| RRR at ME te a a Fd fang Se Ssooe@er.so aKa@asoe *axsGsi.H 

: N ALS r ‘ ; 3 Ceiling, BW .ccccccccccccccccccce SHIOQ@STIG 50@28.50 16.25 @ 17.25 

ark eee, Ee ee ee | ato... ee Bese esasapinepine 38.00040.00 290043025  17.25@ 18.28 

Cull red heart.......... 12.50@13.50 | Partition, 8” ............eeeeeeee 59.00 @67.50 48.00@53.00  27.50@30.50 








NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 29.—Stocks of northern pine at the mills are at the lowest point they have reached in two years. 


unchanged, quotations f. 0. b. Duluth being: 
COMMON BOARDS, RoucH— 





Fencing, RougH— 


Prices are firm but 








6 8’ 10° 18’ 14416’ 18° 30° 6’ 8’ 10,13414’ 16° 18480" 
No. 1, 8”.......$60.00 $62.00 $67.00 67.00 $67.00 $70.00 $70.00 lee. oe PCC CCC CEEET $59.00 $63.00 $67.00 369.00 367.00 
OE osicanee 66.00 68.00 74.00 76.00 71.00 76.00 76.00 yc Ree 49.0 51.50 54.00 54.06 

1 eee 60 73.00 80.60 80.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 OG Descdacsdackcce See 33.00 35.00 86.00 36.0 
No. 2, 87....... 49.00 51.00 54.00 56.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 a ee 58.00 62.00 68.00 4 

IO? .cccces GOO 54.00 67.00 57.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 NG@s Bicccccccecces SOO 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 

We cesicwnca 67.00 59.00 64.00 64.00 59.00 6.00 69.00 NG Qikddéisddcucis ee 29.00 31.50 32.50 31.566 
No @, Be scccccs 32.00 34.00 6.00 36.00 36.00 86.00 36.00 - — 

IO ccccece Sue 34.50 36.50 6.50 36.50 36.50 36.50 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $30; 6”, $31. 

WP ivcccee, FO 35.00 37.00 87.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 6” fencing, same as 6”. - 
for all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. : 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $32. 81 or 2S, add 75 cénts; S1S1B, add $1; S4S, add $1. aj 
For S1 or 28, add 75 cents; S1S1H, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $3. a. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 

@o. 1 Prece Storr, S181b— Sip1n@, 4 aND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 

6’ s° 10° 12° 13’ 16’ 18’ 20’ ” 6” i 6° 
tx 4”. +0 A. 00 $37.00 ey - $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 | B&better coscecc sce ORE - SR) i ecdadadaksdiesacsas $29.00 $29.0¢ 
2x 6”.... 35.00 ro. 37.00 37.00 38.00 40.00 GOGO 1 OS veccsscdecsccscs ake 61.00 Norway, C&better... 46.00 46. 
x10eee . : . . . . . tain n exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
2x12”.... 37.00 38.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 40.00 42.00 42.00 pe reat ot to ptt mi ty Ge = = 
2x14”.... 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 8.00 s ~~ run to YU. &, > D strip as 

8 tuff, $2 1 . 1; pine, h, ded ts; D&M grades. 
or 348) nda 33. a italian otis Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] Chica Solita Silsaitiii taibiacaliitata aan ti 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 31.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Jan. 31.—Fir prices today, f.o.b. ouuen anaes £0 b "Guiana - & —_ ” 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported | mills are as follows: ee ; 
today: Untreated 
Pre- Vertical Grain Flooring White Southern 
High Low vailing | 1x4” No. 1 clear .........cececeeeeeeeees Cak Sappine 
eee: ee ee, rt ee etree res Hoon | No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face......$1.65 $1.26 
Floorin eM, Pe ee et oe 7 No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face...... 1.55 1.15 
a g ING: GS GIOS. ccnccccdecedses decetesucaes 45.00 No. s 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face...... 1.45 1.05 
1x4 Pg : po od eg we seeee we rig —s 1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better......53.50 | No. 2’ 6x7”, 8’: 7-inch face...... 1:30 “90 
s le Clear V. Becccecce e . y ” 
No. 2eber. ann a2 09 40.00 41.00 NGe SGleG ie ceciscascce cckss 43.00 No. . 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face...... 1.15 .80 
No. 3 Clr. S. B..+.+--++ : eeeee Slash Grain Floorin Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
1x6” ng 2 clr. & btr. s. g. 44.00 tenes tees ” than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
No. 3 clear s. . seceeee 40.00 00 | 4x4” ie. 3 clear De OC) ae white oak. 
in NOR -@ CIOMD - Kudeeetendssedddasegadaaades 8.00 
No. 2 and better Pr it 40. 00 65.00 1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............0.- 45.00 Pe ip ary fir cross ties, all sizes, $44.00 per thou- 
wi <i ‘iti Fin wie a ~~ No. 3 GIGRE ke bdecutcccccewoaeodsaccees 40.00 Switch Bridge 
x8” ” No. r. clr. : Ties Plank 
Casing and base.......... 68.00 63.00 Vertical Grain Stepping nan aie 
Ceiling 14% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 70.00 | White Oak ......eceeeeeeeeeeeees $ 7. re 
5x4" No. 2&btr. clr........ 42.00 38.00 39.00 Finish REO OU aceseccccsndecasdeacewenees 45.00 A 
No. 3 clear ....-.+0- 32.50 31.50 J2eas ” Douglas fir ......ccccccccccccces 45.00 45.00 
1x4” No. 2&btr. clr....... 44.00 41.00 41.00 | No. 2 clear and better...........seeeeecoees 60.00 
NO. & CIOAP ccccecess 40.00 35.00 wagera Ceiling 
Drop Sidin . % Y baal 
1x6” No. 2 cir. & bin... 46-00 41.00 48.00 | sx4” No. 2 clear and better ...........-<- 41.00 St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 29.—The following cross 
ING: © CORE a ecedseaes 43:00 37.50 daw ING; SOME wécccdecacawcascuanicaswes 34.50 tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis. 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better .....cccccccee 42.00 Untreated 
Boards and Shiplap No. 1 a _ Bs Ee as scincecsessxcavedaniatins 38.00 White Southern 
IES” GHG WO  ccciccccccccs 22.00 19.5 19.5 Oak Sap Pine 
ERER Geeccdevcwauadescwede 23.00 20.00 20.00 Drop Siding and Rustic No. 5, 7x9”, 8’. 9-inch face $1.70 $1.86 
~'' * enae No. 1 Com. S&E 1n6” No. 3 clear and better ..ccccccsccccce 44.00 No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.50 1.30 
xe” 16 BOG TE ccéc ceases 20.50 17.50 19.50 ING@e BS GORE -cnsekscadkedeksacateceucauese 39.50 — = gene’ 3°" ——o Sa = is 

Plani and Gmal Titers , Miscellaneous Items No. 1, 6x6”, 8”, 6-inch face.... 1.25 87 

3n12 "ste 16" Sag Ss aaeci at 2300 — Fir dimension— Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
; iia? oo mae ie d 14-foot or shorter, Over liSt......seeeeeeeee $4.00 | than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
i Tinhere Se" and nee as 16- to 20-foot,. over list........ccccsceseee 600 1 cee aa 

6x6" SAS .eeceeeeeeeeeeres 5.00 2 22-foot and longer, over list.......-...ee- 5.00 | White oak. Switch Bridge 
Vertical Grain i Shop Mig ONGE TINE du ose cdedcucneiceadaceeades 3.00 Ti Plank 

6/4 No. 1 45.00 45.00 | Small Riri ie, OVOP MAE oa cs cc cnsccdacseaans 2.00 es an 
Oe OR Snccccacvncesesscxsa Se 42.00 | 6x6” and larger timbers, over list.......... Bt WIR iis ctcnvenationniann’ $45.00 $45.00 
nee oe 20.50 Fir lath, per thousand, dry.......e.-eseeeee 5.00 TRG QE edeccecsccstuccecdesaas 43.00 43.00 


i eC Cr CT 20,50 
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GANDY is a BETTER BELT 











GANDY BELT IS 


It takes a Gandy 
duck belt to give best results in a 
lumber mill. Gandy Belt has been the 
world’s standard for Forty Years. 


TOUGH 


stitched cotton 


It pays to get the best for hard 
wear. Buy a Green-Edged Gandy for 
one of your conveyors or drives and 
compare results. 


“It’s the Belt with the Green Edye”’ 


THE 


GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
940 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 352 WEST ADAMS STREET 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 
& y - r 


te 


























"THE big progressive oper- 
ators on the Pacific Coast 
use 


WILLAMETTE 
Logging Equipment 


almost exclusively. If you _con- 
template future operations “West 


of the Rockies,” get acquainted 
with us now. 


WILLAMETTE 


"IRON & STEEL WORKS) 
~ Manutacturers ot 
Logging Machinery 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 














FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Jan. 27.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar for the week ending Jan. 27: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No. 3 No.2 No.3 

Cé&btr. C&btr. C&btr. ey 

LO? ws wa $57.50 $47.00 14%4x3”....$60.50 = -- 
eee 53.00 47.00 1%x4”.... 57.50 50 
SG esas 56.50 49.00 1%4x6”.... 59.50 49°50 


Stash Grain Flooring 


ec $40.00 $37.00 1%x3”....$50.50 $39.50 
ee 40.00 37.00 1%x4”.... 47.50 39.50 
Ie xxx 43.00 41.00 1%x6".... 49.50 39.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
18s, BIG MNES S40) Fe iskccinesrvevnee $70.00 $60.00 
5h, Bee mee 2 00: Te" ....cucccaseeces 72.00 62.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
InG” . casecerssaaaléaiexwaseesechos cee $55.00 $49.00 
BIRO. eacnrack ero orewserarounteusonib SIS G ROUTE 56.00 60.00 
i" 8 GED oisass0dseensecunesewn 57.00 61.00 
che ngieao Dob SG pee K EN REED OeG 59.00 53.00 
cn 1%x5, BS, 10 BUG 12". 6c civse vs ae 60.00 64.00 
ct sadscese ad sects oraaee ae 59.00 63.00 
a ae ex4, 8 QNG 12" vcvccssvcoss 67.00 61.00 
Ceiling, CREB and C&EV, and Partition 
CS <r $37.00 $32.00 %x6”..... $40.50 $35.50 
5x4”..... 39.00 33.50 fa a 42.50 37.00 
x4”..... 37.50 32.50 ~ oe 41.00 36.00 
TAT hsans 40.00 37.00 1x6”...... 43.50 40.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
SEG”... $38.00 $35.50 ae $42.00 $39.50 
i. a 40.00 3700 128" ....... 49.00 46.00 
Fir Battens 
Adele 1 ree $0.80 1 ees ORG, © Dee $0.95 
BOND AES sue cabalnes OO ONG i6 cena oxass 1.00 
Lath 
BET; DOK RUA so oisisis:0s sacs vsieniveencsane $5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 
co com. 
Oxo SER ROG BRIO? iio ikcscsuissinnsan $20.00 $17.00 
Le SRE eer ree ee 18.0 15.00 
BST | 5648s s sks ace anS Tenens Meese eas -. 18.50 15.50 
“. X10" ee ere 19.50 16.50 
Fis nh oh.0 a Scales Nel sa sale weioioe 20.00 17.00 
Tess, Re s.cha6e ees ouessen eeu 21.60 18.60 
pu NhE dot NGASSENSTR ORAS RO OOS - 20.60 17.60 
13s ON IU os 6 i's.00 vee Suieceasias 21.50 18.60 
Common Planks and Small Timbers 
Se A eee Ser rans $21.00 $18.00 
8x6, ym , 4x6” SpGuasmesaeeeeaaieaee -. 20.50 17.50 
DRE, Sa decearhcnkesnsseuiaeeeee 21.00 A 
3210, 5 __|_«_- gaee e  on ee 22.00 19.00 
Common Dimension, 81S1E, 12’ 
. 1 No.2 No.1 No. 2 
com. co com. 
2x8, 2x4”. $20.6 50 $17.60 2x14”....$23.00 $20.00 
2x6, 2x8"... ey 00 17.00 2x16”.... 24.00 21.00 
cases 1.00 18.00 2x18”.... 26.00 23.00 
oxi2” sweee ty 50 18.50 2x20".... 28.00 25.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4, 8181E 
S. isicnan $19.50 $16.60 18’.......$22.50 $19.50 
~ ae 20.50 17.60 24°.....-- 28.50 20.60 
Ménwhaw 21.60 18.50 BS’ cvcccee BOO 82:50 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No. 1 Sel. No. 1 Sel. 
com. com, com. com. 
6x 6”....$22.00 $25.00 18x18”....$26.00 $29.00 
10x10”.... 23.00 26.00 20x20” .... 27.50 30.50 
14x14" ..... 23.00 26.50 22x22” .... 29.60 32.50 
16x16”.... 24.00 27.00 24x24”.... 32.00 35.00 
Common Timbers 
34 to 40’. .$24.00 $27.00 72to 80’.$49.00 $52.00 
42 to 50’.. 28.00 31.00 82to 90’. 59.00 62.00 
52 to 60’.. 34.00 37.00 92 to 100’. 71.00 74.00 
62 to 70’.. 40.00 43.00 
Ties, Rough 
BRS: 5G sce asses a. (et aera $18.50 
TED ae Soe hewacees 18.00 INO Bk sreee ease 10.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, $18 or Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com com. com. 
1x2 & 8”..$21.00 $18. 00 1% & 1% 
1x4” ..... 19.00 16.00 x ‘. eer oe Ho $18.00 
1x6” ..... 19.50 16.50 x 6 18.50 
1x8 & 10”. 20.50 17.50 x BeiG® a2 Eo 19.50 
1x12” .... 21.00 18.00 x12” 20.00 
1%x2&8". 33. 00 20.00 
RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
ye “ 50 - 50 1x10”.....$20.00 $15.00 
|. ee 8.00 3.00 1x12”..... 21.00 16.00 
ge is. 00 it 00 

Fiume Stock 
OSS AS $23.00 $18.00 1x10”.....$25. ref $20.00 
RRS” 65400 24.00 19.00 1x12”..... 26. 21.00 





WESTERN PINES 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 31.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: 
No.2 No.3 
com. com. 
ee BOLO os eae etasa wale va eee $36.00 $23.00 
1x 6”, 8” and 10”, 20 COOTB" 5, cwse0cine 37.00 27.50 
Pes AO OO FS 6 haciics bce bsaceewees 36.00 27.00 
1x13”, and wider, 10 to 16’ .....06sc6« 38.50 29.50 
No.4 No.5 
com. com. 
pe ee | | ener ra $20.00 $12.00 
SELECTS— 

Lie ah cory” 
xa” -6" ands”, 10:to 20” ..0.0:0: $84 ri "$79. 00 $63.00 
 viie.g <Sicie aavavery esienib 0i5ce0ie¥ss 88.00 83.00 72.00 
MONS ecararas sci aid ors si clarnietwave-n:sierete 94.00 89.00 77.00 
RETO” A WIDEST 6.o.ko sv ceccecees 99.00 94.00 82. 
5/4, 6/4x4” and wdr., 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 
B/S GHG. “WIGS? ovccsscceccsees 99.00 94.00 82.00 

SHop 828, F.0.B. CH1caco— 
No.1 No.2 No.8 
Si OO eis ecewnsscawwsees $ 85.00 $70.00 $47.50 
BOR Kos oaeicile stew enemas weer 100.00 80.00 47.50 


On straight orders for ‘‘No. 3 shop and better’ 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 27.—-Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INCH— 





No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
4” $37.50 $23.00 
6” 38.00 27.50 
8 & 10” 35.00 26.50 
13” 36.00 27.00 
o” SWAG cc secs  Seees. coupe $20.00 $13.00 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INCH— 
4” 1.00 $55.00 $35.00 
o” 56.00 39.00 
wg 52.00 39.00 
10” 52.00 39.00 
12 54.00 40.00 
We Rs Kewee | |(KSeee | aves $22.50 $13.00 
WESTERN PINE SHop, S2S— 
Factory Com- 
Cc mon 
os & 6/4.. ee 50 $e. 50 ss. 50 $28. 50 
| ae 98.50 73.50 58.50 28.50 
AIR svcne wae eats é wabele wena cosee $84.25 


WHITE Fir, 6- To 20- Foor, INcCH— 
-6” &10" 12” 4"*&wadr. 

No. 1 & 2....$27.00 $31.00 $32.00 $33.00 
_ : Weavnecs 22.00 26.00 27.00 28.00 
Dib Gass wont SESS SEete eaten 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 27..\-Eastern prices, f.o.b. 
mill, are: 


First GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


Dxtra. stare, 6/2... +. 0<s ae Hf $3.10 
xtra stare, 6/2. ..6..0. 0 2.5 2.55 3.15@3.20 
PURATO CICONS 26 bcc bec eek 338 2.92 3.60 @3.65 
Perrects, O72 wecccscese 3.25 , 
eS rr 2.99 @3.02 4.10@4.15 
POTICCTIONS onc ieeescves 3.76 5.10 
First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 
Dxtra stars, 6/2... . 050 $2.51 $3.15 
mxtra stare, 6/2. ... 2 2.59 @2.63 3.25 @3.30 
PURUEO ClCATS 6cccccceens 3.00 @3.08 3.75 @3.85 
POLreCts, B/S cos vie svc 3.29 4.10 
PUNO i565; 5.0.4' soe ore 3.06 4.20 
WOEIPOMONE b6 ks ves scene 3.83 5.20 
SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 
Common stars, 6/2...... $0.71 $0.90 
Common stars, 5/2...... 87 1.10 
COMMON. CIEATS 2.66 cesses 1.68 2.10 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK, SEATTLE MARKET 

Re (COBRGIAN): sc.c'b:e, 0 neeaesee $3.65@3.70 
Do 80. oT 8 TS) een $3.33 @3.37 4.15 @4.20 
Eurekas (U. ha ies aa -iclwcnre 3.49 @3.56 4.80 @4.90 
Perfections (U. S8.)..... 3.90@3.94 5.30@5.35 
XX 6/2 16 (Canadian) . las tes Aw aac 1.55@1.75 
wok B/S 26 CU. Bolis scenes : 1.75@1.87 2.20 @2.35 


XX eurekas (U. S.)..... 
XX perfections (U. S.).. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 30.—The log market is 
strong. Today’s quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $19; a 3, $13. 


m3) 2.20 
1.59@1.70 2.00@2.35 


Cepar: Ten percent base, 
HEMLOCK : “et ie *513@14 
SPRUCE: tors ; S06: No. 3, $14. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAX] 
Portiand, Ore., Jan. 31.—Log quotations: 


CEDAR: $28. 

YELLow Fiz: $26, $19 and $14. 
RED — 

SPRUCE: $18 and $12. 


HeMLoc : sas $9 and $8. 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


(Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 31.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


WT BIE sais wkd sca tasiccdesaes cece eG t5.00 
Ee UE BRIG s ctcvneccacwidesues -. 68.00 

POR SIGIR, Fe iiecis ccs caccdwwiecacue<eaus 39.00 
WOMG discos Ridewanes seqanena 40.00 
MEU cenit ada wucuhe cade veda eedapnaacheekeuae 6.50 
MUGS BOGE Fs is cctncceereiacetawia deed 41.00 
BRE Co kG VERSE CK SE Rea e ene 48.00 

BA, widickweoens iwecwonaceuses 50.00 

Dk ccbhde vie hhc ses onciseun’ 50.00 

TINO eibbivictecueaceade 53.00 

Common rough dimension..............eee. 25.00 
HOS TOMGUCE, MUOGRe sciic i cciacecinvecesevnds 20.00 
EP CG os ccntnend nncwndeededs 22.00 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar bevel siding: 


Clear Select No. 1com. No. 2 com. 


| SEC $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $24.00 
ners 60.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 
Cee 57.00 47.00 26.00 19.00 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 29.—The twelve poplar 
bevel siding items handled by producers in this 
market are quoted as follows f.o.b. Louisville: 


Clear Select No. 1com. No. 2 com. 
Se $62.00 $52.00 $35.00 $24.00 
| See 62.00 52.00 32.00 22.00 
WP ccaninlelee 57.00 47.00 26.00 19.00 


POPLAR 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 29.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, on ‘“‘soft tex- 
ture’’ poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
poplar: 


4/4 5/4€6/4 8/4 
VALLEY POPLAR— 
WA vceaeeces $110@115 $115@120 $120 128 
Saps & selects. 80@ 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 


No. 1 com....$ 55@ 60 $ 60 65 $ 65@ TV 
No. 2 com.,A.. 35@ 38 37@ 40 40@ 43 
No. 2 com., B.. 24@ 27 27 30 30 33 
“Sorr TEXTURE” PoPpLAR— 

| eer $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 
Saps and selects 90 95 9 100 100@105 
No. 1 com..... 65 70 TO@ 75 75 80 
No. 2 com., A.. 40 45 45@ 48 45 

No. 2 com., B.. 30@ 32 31 33 31 33 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 31.—Strength features the north- 
ern pine market. Demand in this territory is 
good, but it is difficult to secure requirements 
on account of the stock scarcity at the mills, 
which extends thruout the list. Prices are firm, 
and advances are predicted. 


on 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The northern pine 
trade is good for this time of year and prices 
are strong. Buyers are short of stock in most 
cases. Mills are short of supplies and are having 
little difficulty in getting strong advances. Some 
of them have already disposed of a large share 
of the stock on hand or to be manufactured 
in the near future. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—Demand for northern 
pine is rather better than the winter average. 
Prices are firm at recent advances. Wholesalers 
find that stocks in first hands are light and more 
or less broken. Shipments by rail are coming 
along slowly. There is an excellent demand for 
lower grades from box and shook manufacturers 
at prices several dollars higher than were paid 
the first of the winter. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Failure of New Eng- 
land railroads to furnish adequate transporta- 
tion for lumber this winter is costing eastern 
spruce producers many thousands of dollars. 
Selling territory has been artificially restricted 
to such an extent by rail embargoes that con- 
cessions of $2 to $5 have been made on dimen- 
sion to secure quick distribution in such ter- 
ritory as can be reached by rail. The market 
looks :a little stronger this week. Dimension 
quotations have steadied and Provincial ran- 
dom is firmer than a week ago. Board prices 








under a wise schedule of interest 
and redemption payments, pro- 
tected by a deed of trust. In 
this way you avoid the worries 
of hand-to-mouth borrowing and 
forced sales of your product. 


Our 350 years' experience in 
financing timber properties, at 


your service. 


Baker femes Company 


Successors to Lyon, Gary & Company 


Portland, Oregon Chicago 


Yeon Building 208 South La Salle Street 














Weuse the finest quality Order more often and in smaller quantities. You can keep your 
of Tennessee Aromatic assortments well balanced at a minimum investment by ordering 
Red Cedar in manu- L.C.L. of 
f cturi 4h ia 
—_ : “Quality” OAK FLOORING 
CEDARCHEST This brand of flooring will stimulate sales for you because it 
Closet Lining lives up to its name “Quality”. We also invite your orders for car- 


lots mixed with “Cedarchest” Closet Lining. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 





Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 








—— 
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Timber Estimates 


Timber Properties 


and Appraisals 


JAMES D. LACEY & Co. 


Loans to Lumber and Paper Manufacturers 
Lumber and Paper Securities 


LACEY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


350 Madison Ave. 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. _ Henry Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SEATTLE 





















Type L i Twin- 3” 


Mercury and 1 Man Does 
Work of 2 Horses, 2 Men 


Says Mr. J. F. Fennessy of the 
J. Neils Lumber Company, Libby, 
Montana:— 

“We have been operating two Mercury 
tractors during the last two years. ... We 
find these tractors very satisfactory. 
Besides doing the work of four single 


horses, we find they are much easier to 
handle and we have less trouble from 
dumping loads than heretofore. ...” 

We would like to tell you of other 
lumbermen who are cutting their 
lumber hauling costs and eliminat- 
ing fire risk by using Mercurys. 


For facts and figures write 
(absolutely without obligation) to 


Mercury Manufacturing Company 


4118 So. Halsted St., 


Mercury 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





Electric 
TRACTORS 








have been advanced by some manufacturers. 
Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, 8- to 
20-foot, 8-inch and under, $45 to $48; 9-inch, 
$46 to $49; 10-inch, $47 to $50; 12-inch, $49 to 
$52. Provincial random, 2x3 to 2x7, $33 to $35; 
2x8, $43 to $45; 2x10, $45 to $46. Covering boards, 
5-inch and up wide, 8-foot and up long, D1S, $32 
to $34; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $37 to $38. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 31.—The hardwood market re- 
mains active and strong. All important con- 
sumers are eagerly on the market. Little dry 
stock is available, and increasing sales of green 
lumber are reported. Prices are advancing 
steadily. Ash, elm: and birch are among the 
woods that have advanced most markedly dur- 
ing the last few days. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—Hardwood demand 
is steady and in some lines is heavier. Renewal 
of buying by retailers has brought a larger de- 
mand for oak and gum trim, and the mills are 
flooded with inquiry for such stock. There also 
is a heavy inquiry from furniture and cabinet 
makers. The body manufacturers are increas- 
ing their demands and there is a stronger de- 
mand for crating materials. Flooring demand 
is increasing and the commoner grades of oak 
are scarce. There is a very good call for maple 
flooring. 


St. Louis, Jan. 30.—The demand for hardwoods 
is reported very good, with stocks a little low. 
Everybody seems to be buying, the chief demand 
coming from the furniture people and the floor- 
ing factories. However, the box factories and 
the sash and door concerns are also prominent 
in the market. Advances are quoted this week 
in several items, mostly in white and red oak. 
The flooring factories are taking up a good deal 
of southern stock. 


New York, Jan. 29.—Supplies of hardwoods are 
short and it is hard to find the exact items 
wanted. Because of embargoes, few transit cars 
are coming in. Tupelo and red gum sell on the 
spot when they can be obtained. The price 
trend is upward, altho no material advances 
have been noted. Oak has been rather quiet. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The hardwood trade 
is active, with all prices strong. Wholesalers 
with yard stocks are finding business satisfac- 
tory, but it is difficult to obtain shipments from 
mills. Most industrial plants are inclined to 
place orders, as they are busier than usual at 
this season. The chief difficulty is with trans- 
portation. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 29.—Demand is still 
rated active and covering the lists broadly. 
Prices in consequence are firm and tending up- 
ward. Sap gum is said to be selling at advanced 
quotations. The flooring grades of oak are 
among the items in strong position, with mag- 
nolia, tupelo and mahogany ditto and the box 
grades, notably in cottonwood, selling readily. 
Production is somewhat increased by the gen- 
eral account, car supply fairly easy and ship- 
ments in good volume. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 29._-Hardwoods continue 
to enjoy a strong demand and firm prices. 
Slight advances are reported in oak, with a con- 
tinued heavy demand from flooring plants. Red 
gum is in particularly big demand and sap gum 
has shown a slight advance. Magnolia con- 
tinues very scarce. Weather conditions are ex- 
pected to retard logging operations to some ex- 
tent. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 30.—There is something 
of a lull in the demand for hardwoods. Dealers 
believe that it is temporary. There is a strong 
demand for maple, both hard and soft, with 
little of the soft variety in the market. As 
a rule prices are firm. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 29.—The hardwood trade 
is ruling firm and strong in every way. Factory 
buying is the best feature, altho orders from 
retailers and interior trim people are not far 
behind. Railroads show a tendency to come 
into the market. Mill stocks are not heavy and 
in some sections there is a growing scarcity of 
high and medium grades. Oak prices at the 
Ohio River are: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS com. com. com. 
Quartered ........$160 $90 $50 
PAB, o56etewsinssae tee 80 50 $20 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Inquiries for hardwood 
lumber are increasing in both number and im- 
portance. Industrial demand is gaining steadily 
and buyers are more interested in the lower 
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grades. Quotations show more strength. Whole- 
sale distributers have advanced prices on some 
items. The market for hardwood flooring is 
very firm. Shipments of western flooring are 
slow and uncertain and wholesalers find it al- 
most impossible to place contracts for immediate 
delivery. Quotations: FAS, inch, ash, white, 
$110 to $115; basswood, $90 to $110; beech, $80 
to $90; birch, red, $145 to $165; sap, $125 to 
$140; maple, $100 to $115; oak, white, plain, $130 
to $140; quartered, $155 to $165; poplar, $130 to 
$143. Western flooring, }}x2%4 clear: Beech, $92 
to $94; birch, $96 to $103.50; maple, $103,50 to 
$108.50; oak, white, plain, $113 to $117. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 29.—The demand for 
hardwoods continues more active than for a 
long time, and the mills are put to it to take 
care of urgent orders. Producers find it dif- 
ficult to fill wants as promptly as desired. The 
trend of prices is still upward. The export busi- 
ness alone seems to lag, tho this does not trouble 
the mills now, as they have enough business 
from domestic sources to keep them fully 


occupied. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 31.—There is an increasing de- 
mand for hemlock, both from retailers and fac- 
tory consumers. Dry stock is hard to secure, 
especially select No. 3 &better. No. 2 &better 
has advanced $2 to $3 during the last two weeks 
and the price tendency is strongly upward. 


New York, Jan. 29.—Trade in hemlock has been 
just a little above the midwinter average. The 
market is strong and calls are mainly from the 
building trade. Many orders are being placed 
for the earliest spring delivery possible. Dis- 
tributers are trying to stock up for the heavy 
call that they confidently expect. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The hemlock market 
has advanced $1 during the last week, except 
on long lengths of dimension, which went up 
several weeks ago. Wholesalers say the de- 
mand is good for this time of year and that 
stocks at the mills are being rapidly picked up. 
They expect to see the market hold very strong. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Demand for hemlock 
is improving. Retail yards are being put in 
shape for spring building which promises to be 
unusually active this year. Eastern hemlock 
quotations are steady altho selling territory for 
rail shipments has been greatly restricted by 
embargoes on the New Yorx, New Haven & 
Hartford and the Boston & Maine railroads. 
Eastern clipped boards, 10- to 16-foot, are $34 
to $35. The full range on random boards is $32 
to $34. Very little hemlock is now coming in 
from west Coast and Pennsylvania mills. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 27.—The situation thruout 
is one of unprecedented strength, the volume 
of orders having exceeded any previous record. 
The mills in general have been operating on the 
single-shift basis, but indications now are that 
some of the largest operations will increase their 
output. The labor supply at present is about 
equal to requirements. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 27.—The fir market 
continues very strong. San Francisco building 
operations are active. There is not enough ton- 
nage to take care of the growing demand. While 
some random has been sold at $28.50 flat here, 
on common special cuttings from $28 to $30 base, 
San Francisco, is being asked. At San Pedro, 
sales at $31 to $32 base are reported. 





las fir is being transacted in this section that 
there exists virtually no market. Demand is 
heavy, especially from retailers, and also from 
factory consumers, but only a small percentage 
of the orders offered is being accepted by the 
mills, according to wholesalers. Tho there is 
a fair number of transit cars afield, few of them 
reach this market, being sold before they have 
had time to reach here. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—Transit cars put out 
by wholesalers are keeping the fir market mov- 
ing here, as it is very difficult to place any kind 
of an order with the mills. Prices have shown 
little change in-the last two weeks. Boards still 
are selling at $1 under list, with short dimen- 
sion at list and long lengths $1 over. Whole- 
salers here are taking orders subject to accep- 
tance on the Coast. 


New York, Jan. 29.—The demand for Douglas 
fir is most unusual for this time of year and 
wholesalers and retailers alike eagerly await 








Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


is manufactured to meet our long established standing of quality 
and is a big trade builder for retail yards. Every foot runs uniform 
to quality, millwork and grading year in and year out. Try a 
mixed car today. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 


Perfectly Milled and Correctly Graded Stock. Telecode Ussd 

















Ruth Orie for IN. C. Pine 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 








Mills: Franklin, Va.;  Armingdale, Va; Wallace, N. C. 


Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building ms te Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Maer., Phone 982 Gramercy E. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP. Manager 
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In 1920 the Portland (Oreg.) 
Railway, Light & Power Co. 
wanted higher capacities from 
their B. & W. Boilers, which 
were operated by sawdust-burning 
Dutch Ovens. 


After consulting with them, we 
built the special type of Flat Arch 
pictured above. This is what 
might be termed a_ reverse-hip 
arch, so as to choke down the fur- 
nace. Two arches were installed 
in 1921. 


After a few months of service, 
plus various tests, the Portland 
Co. reported that they were get- 
ting over 35% increased capacity, 
also a higher efficiency! 














This Laclede-Christy Flat Arch 
Increased Capacity Over 35%! 


—and raised average hourly rating of boilers to 275% 


LACLEDE -CHRISTY, ST. LOUIS 


SSS SSSSS55SS5SSS 4 








On the strength of this perform- 
ance we have received two repeat 
orders from this company, as well 
as orders from a number of other 
plants in that vicinity who heard of 
the fine results at Portland. 


Recent test figures from the 
Portland Co. show that they have 
received a maximum hourly rating 
of 351%, while the average was 
275%. During this test, for a peri- 
od of six hours, a rating of 305% 
was held. The Portland Co. say, 
“These tests seem to indicate that 
we have reached the very limit of 
combined efficiency and capacity.” 
What’s more, these  Laclede- 
Christy Flat Arches have so far re- 
quired no repairs of any kind. 














shipments. Prices rule strong and few if any 
concessions are being made. Supplies on hand 
are limited but arrivals have been fairly satis- 
factory. The demand for western spruce has 
kept up well and prices are very firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Fir and other western 
woods are all strong. Red cedar and redwood 
siding are especially so. Some wholesalers are 
finding a market for long lengths of fir and other 
Pacific coast lumber. The demand is good for 
these woods, as well as for Idaho white pine. 
Car supply has improved. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Distributers of Pacific 
coast lumber are confident that 1923 will be a 
big year for them. Indications are that tonnage 
rates will remain on a basis that will place Doug- 
las fir building lumber in a strong competitive 
position here. Recent arrivals have been mvud- 
erate and transactions are therefore limited. 
There is a strong retail demand, however, and 
a substantial amount can be absorbed without 
affecting the present firm quotations. 





WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan, 31.—Not much business in west- 
ern pines is transacted in this market on ac- 
count of the acute scarcity of popular items 
at the mills. Lower grades continue to have 
a big call, but little of this stock is offered. De- 
mand for shop is still comparatively quiet, but 
apparently sufficient to cover the little dry lum- 
ber available. Four-quarter shop is offered plen- 
tifully, but buyers report that the othe? thick- 
nesses are practically unobtainable. The market 
is very strong, and a few recent advances have 
been noted. 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 27.—There are con- 
tinued inquiries for California pines, with a very 
marked scarcity of shop, while the mills are gen- 
erally closed down and dry stocks are diminish- 
ing, so. that prices are well maintained. Eastern 
factory buyers are now anxious to contract at 
prices which they refused to pay last year. As- 
sortments are broken at all of the mills, with 
prospects that commons as well as clears will 
be well cleaned up this spring. There are some 


sugar pine uppers for sale, but demand is grow- 
ing. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—Finish grades have 
been priced up again to place them in line with 
shop. The demand for factory lumber continues 
good, with an especially strong demand for 
sugar pine, and the demand for finish is im- 
proving. There is a lot of inquiry for yard 
stock, and more business in that line is being 
placed by country yards. On some items some 
mills refuse to accept orders, except for price 
at time of delivery. Common grades and box 
lumber are in good demand. 

New York, Jan. 29.—Recent advances of B&- 
better selects, ranging from $4 to $5, are held 
very strongly. Common boards are very firm 
at their advance of $3 to $4. Embargoes con- 
tinue to give a great deal of trouble. Orders 
placed are subject to long delays. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—January is usually 
a dull month in the California pine trade, but 
some wholesalers say this January has been the 
best in their experience. Buying in the local 
market is not exceptionally good, but seaboard 
cities are taking large stocks. Mill prices are 
said to be higher than those here and some 
grades have advanced $10 a thousand in the last 
three months. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—New England trade in 
western pines is restricted by continued diffi- 
culties encountered in bringing forward rail 
shipments. The price situation is firm and quo- 
tations on some items are higher than in Decem- 
ber. Idaho white pine is receiving its full share 
of attention at steady prices, as follows: 

124 126 128 
No. 1 com. .$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com.. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 


1210 1212 
INO. AQ soc cove deteccosee $79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
INO. BZ GOM:. 260 csscexsawes 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 
REDWOOD 
San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 27.—Continued 


firmness characterizes redwood, California de- 
mand being good for this time of year, and 
Eastern inquiries heavy. Production has been 
rather light, the rainy season curtailing the 
log supply. Mill assortments are broken. Or- 
ders have shown a marked increase, and prices 
on all grades are being well maintained. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—There is something 
of a lull in the demand for shep items in red- 
wood, especially from plants that do their man- 
ufacturing in the winter and their selling in the 
spring and summer. Demand from millwork 
plants is good, and retailers are increasing their 
demands. There is a very good call for wide 
siding, moldings and frames. 


New York, Jan. 29.—Redwood yard stock is 
in good demand for January and wholesale dis- 
tributers have more than they can attend to. 
Even reasonably prompt shipments are not be- 
ing promised. Retailers report badly broken 
stocks. Prices are stiff. No marking up has 
been noted. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Demand for redwood 
continues to run ahead of the average for this 
season. Not only have transportation troubles 
resulted in very light local stocks, but this wood 
is steadily gaining in popularity here. Whole- 
salers find dry lumber, particularly clears, scarce 
at producing centers. Prices are firm, with an 
upward tendency. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 29.—North Carolina pine roof- 
ers have had a slight advance this week. Stocks 
of No. 2 and better are nearly exhausted. There 
is a demand for two or three times as much as 
is being produced. Handlers of roofers are not 
eager to sell. Standard kiln dried roofers are 
scarce and hard to get. Box lumber and crating 
material of all kinds are in heavy demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—Much strength is 
shown in the North Carolina pine list, with 
numerous grades showing advances. Six-inch 
roofers are getting hard to buy, as mills are 
either short of stock or are holding for higher 
prices. The amount available is growing small- 
er. Retailers are apparently all desirous of lay- 
ing in supplies for spring. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—There is a very firm 
market in New England for North Carolina 
pine. Deliveries have been curtailed by trans- 
portation troubles. Chances to buy rough edge, 
4/4 under 12-inch, at $67.50 are becoming rare. 
Nice kiln dried rough edge is quoted at $72 to 
$74 by some leading wholesale distributers. The 
tendency is certainly upward. Inquiries for 
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shortleaf flooring and partition are numerous 
and prices are advancing. B&better rift flooring, 
1x4, sold this week at $87.50; C rift at $75, and 
B&better partition, %x3%4, at $63.25. 


Baitimore, Md., Jan. 29.—The demand for 
North Carolina pine stocks of all kinds continues, 
and during the last week quotations have been 
marked up, roofers now being held at $32 to $33. 
with 12-inch box at $37 to $38, and edge box at 
$28.50 to $30. These figures are for kiln-dried 
stocks, and air-dried lumber is only very slightly 
behind. There are no large stocks on _ the 
wharves here, and the mills are being pressed for 


shipment. 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 31.—There is a strong demand 
from retail yards thruout this section for build- 
ing items of all kinds. Industrial requirements 
also are heavy. Wholesalers report it increas- 
ingly difficult to place orders on account of the 
sold up condition of the mills. Prices continue 
to advance, tho not so markedly as recently. 
Deliveries are reported to be prompt. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—Nearly all regular 
buyers of southern pine are in the market and 
it looks very much as if bookings of a good many 
mills are going to break January records. Many 
already are oversold on some items of boards 
and dimension. Industrial demand has not yet 
hit a heavy stride, but it is large, while country 
and city yards are covering their requirements 
as far ahead as possible. A few mills prac- 
tically are out of the market now on right hand 
items, but all mills still are out for orders in 
the upper grades. Not a great many price 
changes were made last week. Mills report 
stocks low and in some cases badly broken. 
Most mills do not desire mixed car business. 


St. Louis, Jan. 30.—The demand for southern 
pine continues much better than usual at this 
time of year. The market has been particularly 
strong on No. 1 and No. 2 common dimension, 
and the price of practically all 2-inch stock has 
advanced at least $1. Prices of 2x4 No. 2 com- 
mon and better have advanced about $4 a thou- 
sand in the last two weeks. Inquiries run largely 
to mixed cars. There is a good demand from 
industrial concerns as well as from retailers. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 29.—Business in the south- 
ern pine market continues at top notch for prac- 
tically all items. Advances of 50 cents to $3 
were reported the last few days in certain items. 
Recent rains are expected to retard logging 
operations to some extent and further add to 
the shortage at the mills. 

New Orleans, La., Jan. 29.—Mill reports indi- 
cate a decline in the volume of bookings, but 
the total remained much above normal. Cut 
and shipments were also slightly under the pre- 
ceding week’s mark. Inquiry is active and much 
business goes unplaced because of broken mill 
stocks. Timbers are oversold, by most accounts, 
and some items of dimension are in scarce sup- 
ply. Prices are said to be moving upward. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.._Demand for southern 
pine is increasing and prices on several items, 
notably flooring, partition and roofers, have been 
advanced within the last few days. Retailers 
are in the market with some very important 
inquiries, but wretched rail transportation con- 
tinues to interfere seriously with the distri- 
bution of southern lumber to New England 
points. The longleaf dimension situation is 
steadier than is the case with other special items 
because the bulk of the heavy stuff is coming 
forward by water. Recent sales of longleaf 
flooring, 1x4, have been made at $94 for B&better 
rift, and $80 for C rift. Partition, B&better, 
%x3\%4, sells at $66 and up for the best; No. 2 
common southern pine, 1x6, air dried, at $33.50 
and up. The tone of the market for roofers 
is decidedly upward. 


New York, Jan. 29.—Southern pine sales are 
heavy. No price advances have taken place this 
week, altho quotations are exceedingly firm. 
Wholesalers say that they can sell twice as much 
as they can get. The supply of cars is fair. 
Mills are filled with orders and are reluctant 
to take on more until some ‘‘catching-up” can 
be done. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The southern pine 
market is advancing. Common grades of floor- 
ing are particularly strong and are up $1. Buy- 
ing has been active and will run ahead of De- 
cember business with some wholesalers, tho that 
month was exceptionally large. The only trou- 
ble is difficulty in getting deliveries. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 30.—The market for 
southern pine is still quiet, tho inquiries are 
beginning to expand. Prices are steady. 











‘The Steel Heart of Plaster 445 : 











Stops Fire-Prevents Cracks 





One Reason Why Metal Lath 
Sales Are Ghote 


The Underwriters’ Laboratories have accorded a 
ONE HOUR RATING to frame construction pro- 
tected with Metal Lath and incombustible plaster. 


\. fA Architects know now that by using Metal Lath 
to protect the “vulnerable points” that they can build 
“fireproof” frame houses. This not only widens the 
scope of lumber but tremendously increases your 


sales of 


Ano-wurn 
METAL LATH 


“The Steel Heart of Plaster” 


In three years the sales of Metal Lath have trebled and 
1923 will be the biggest yet. 


Samples of Kno- The complete North Western line of Expanded Metal 
se and cata- products enables you to supply exactly the right type of 
ogs free 


Prompt shipments 


lath for every purpose—interior plastering, suspended ceil- 


tremn eajecunt atediee. ings, 2-inch partitions, for stuccoing, rat proofing, fire stop- 
ping, etc. Don’t refuse these “extra profits.” Get in touch 


with us promptly. 
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1213 Old Colony Bide." 


There is a big opportunity waiting for you. 
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FORDSON 


Semi-Trailer 


Let Fordsons Cut Your 
Lumber Hauling Costs 


Instead of buying a high priced mo- 
tor truck to do your lumber hauling, 
use Fordson Tractors. The cost is only 
a fraction as great, and an outfit like 
the above handles 12 tons with ease. 

As equipped with our automatic 
semi-trailer hitch, or our direct trailer 
hitch, the Fordson is one of the most 


efficient lumber hauling units in use to- 
day. You know the Fordson reputa- 
tion for economy and how there are 
service stations everywhere. 

Let us tell you how both retailers 
and millmen are using our automatic 
hitches and rubber tired wheels prof- 
itably. 


Write for detailed description with prices 


Industrial Tractor Equipment Co. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Safety Devices for Fordson Tractors 


4915 Daggett Ave., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 29.—Continued active 
demand is reported, covering the list generally. 
Prices are firmly held but without reported 
change for the week. Shipments are in good 
volume, car supply being apparently easy. Mixed 
car business predominates as usual. Produc- 
tion is approximately normal. 


Chicago, Jan. 31.—Cypress distributers report 
an excellent demand, poor stocks at mills, fair 
transportation conditions and _ strong prices, 
which are likely to advance almost any time. 
Demand is especially insistent from retail yards, 
but that from consuming industries is also ex- 
panding. 


Jan. 30.—The red cypress market 
here is very strong; demand covers all items. 
Stocks are becoming more broken. The mills 
have all the orders they can take care of. Yel- 
low cypress is reported firm, with no change in 
quotations since last week. 


St. Louis, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—Mill representa- 
tives here report that stocks are being cut down 
rapidly by the increasing volume of demand for 
all grades of cypress. Country yards are heavy 
buyers and there is a good factory demand. 
City yards have been getting into the market in 
larger numbers and covering their requirements 
while they can. Prices are very firm, but there 
have been no noteworthy changes in the last 
week. 


New York, Jan. 29.—Cypress stocks are badly 
broken and mills are well sold up. Prices for 
the week have held stationary. The good de- 
mand for moldings and trim has been steady. 
January sales have far exceeded expectations. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The cypress market 
shows an advancing tendency, with a demand 
better than usual for this time of year. The 
common and lower grades are moving the best 
with some wholesalers. Local yards are carry- 
ing fair assortments and look for active buying 
in the next few weeks. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—There is an active de- 
mand for cypress. Prices are firm at the recent 
advances. Local stocks are light and broken. 
Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $104 to $109; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$109 to $114; 8/4, $121 to $125; selects, 4/4, $91 
to $99; 5/4 and 6/4, $96 to $104; 8/4, $111 to 
$115; shop, 4/4, $59 to $64; 5/4 and 6/4, $74 to 
$79; 8/4, $85 to $90. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 29.—Nothing has occurred 
in the last week to impair the strength of cy- 
press, which is befng sought with perhaps even 
greater freedom than before and which is firmly 
maintained at the advanced levels recorded of 
late. The movement is now being facilitated be- 
cause the railroads are in a fair position to 
handle traffic. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 30.—The cypress market 
is rather quiet, with prices showing little change. 
There has been some increase in inquiries. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 27.—Active demand for 
red cedar shingles has shot the price upward 
from 4 to 12 cents, with the market excep- 
tionally strong on practically every item. There 
is trouble in securing stock, numerous mills 
still being down. In some localities production 
has been curtailed on account of high water, 
and in others the same effect is due to shortage 
of cars. The Coast market is almost facing auc- 
tion conditions. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 30.—The shingle market 
quickly recovered last week from the little 
weakness in evidence. the week before and prices 
have been advancing steadily as demand has in- 
creased and shipments more difficult to obtain. 
Mixed cars have been in demand, but reports 
from the Coast have all said they are extremely 
scarce. Coast buyers for local shingle firms 
wire that orders are hard to place. Prices 
quoted here today are $3.75 to $3.80 for clears 
and $3.20 to $3.25 for stars, with indications that 
the spread is likely to increase. The demand 
for siding is growing a little and prices are firm 
at $43, mill basis. Demand for lath also is 
heavy and southern pine mills are getting $5 
and better for straight cars. 


St. Louis, Jan. 29.—Shingles are quoted here 
at $3.60 for clears and $3.15 for stars, Pacific 
coast base. There was little buying last week. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 29.—Demand for cy- 
press shingles continues very active, with mill 


stocks broken and depleted. An advance of 25 
cents on ail shingle items is reported. Cypress 
lath likewise are selling level with, or a little 
ahead of, production, acceptances being largely 
limited to mixed car orders. No change of lath 
quotations is reported but prices are rated very 
firm. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 29.—Except for a slight 
advance of about 10 cents in west Coast shingles, 
there has been little change over last week in 
the shingle situation. The demand continues 
firm. Lath is about the only slow item. 





New York, Jan. 29.—Aided by favorable weath- 
er, both the shingle and the lath demand has 
shown some little improvement. Prices vary 
slightly but within narrow margins. On the 
whole the prices of shingles and lath have not 
advanced but are evidencing an upward tend- 
ency. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The shingle demand 
is active and the stiff market prevailing induces 
retailers to believe that it will pay to have some 
orders placed earlier than usual. Some mills 
are not making quotations and all that make 
offers want advances. Extra clears are now 
$5.59 and stars $4.83, which is 5 to 10 cents high- 
er than last week. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Shingle business is 
about up to normal proportions. Inquiries com- 
ing along from the retail yards are quite en- 
couraging. White cedar quotations are steady 
and red cedars are firmer, with white cedar 
extras at $6 to $6.25; clears, $5.25 to $5.50; best 
British Columbia XXXXX red cedars, $6.20. The 
market for spruce lath continues to be seri- 
ously affected by the extensive railroad em- 
bargoes at a time when production is increas- 
ing. The bulk of the current business is be- 
lieved to be at $7.25 to $7.50 for 1%-iach and 
$8.25 for 1%-inch. Quotations on spruce furring 
also are very irregular. Particular buyers have 
paid $37.50 for 1x2 in mixed cars, and sales of 
straight cars all the way down to $33 also are 
reported. Quotations are strengthening, and 
chances to buy for less than $35 are becoming 
rare. Demand for spruce clapboards is quiet 
but stocks in first hands are very light and in 
the absence of selling pressure the market is 
firm at $115 for extras and $110 for clears. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—There is a strong de- 
mand for mahogany from practically all con- 
sumers. Railroad car builders are placing some 
very important contracts. The call for ma- 
hogany builders’ finish and both solid mahogany 
and veneers for paneling continues to be an 
interesting feature. Manufacturers of furniture 
are coming into the market much more freely. 
Conservative sources of supply are endeavoring 
to hold prices steady. Wholesale quotations on 
air dried plain mahogany are: 


4/45/45 6/448/4 10/4412/4 


WAN svwevatwocaasee $190&195 $200 $210&220 
No. 1 common...... 170&175 175 180 
No. 2 common...... 110 110 120&130 


BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—The outlook for man- 
ufacturers and distributers of boxing and crat- 
ing lumber is very favorable. New England in- 
dustries are making substantial gains in activity. 
Offerings of native woods are certain to be in- 
adequate and considerable dependence must be 
placed upon the lower grades of northern and 
North Carolina pines and other available species. 
Native white pine boxboards, square edge, inch, 
are $40 and up, and round edge are quoted at 
$35 and thereabout. Mixed lots of inch, round 
edge, can be picked up at about $25. ~° 


San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 27.—California pine 
shook manufacturers are still operating at a 
moderate rate of production. Better prices are 
expected as the fruit season draws nearer. There 
is some demand for orange shooks. Some heavy 
shippers are already pretty well covered by con- 
tracts. 


DATA COMPILED by the savings bank division 
of the American Bankers’ Association indi- 
eates that insurance, excluding benefit societies 
and the government bureau, now carried on 
American lives, totals more than $50,000,000,- 
000. 
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(Concluded from page 109) 


JOHN CAVIN, son of Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, 
Mich., head of the Cavin Chain Lumber Yards, 
and one of the most widely known lumber 
dealers in the country, was found dead in the 
woods near Sturgis, on Saturday afternoon, Jan, 
27, having shot and killed himself in a moment 
of despondency because of failure in one of his 
studies in school. John was only 14 years old 
and had been a leader in his class and in school 
athletics, a highly popular and widely loved boy, 
proud of his record in school. He was a sopho- 
more in the high school and had never before 
had a failure in any of his studies. The failure 
in algebra therefore seemed to him an unbear- 
able grief, and locking up his pet dog, he se- 
cured a revolver and went into the woods, kill- 
ing himself instantly with the shot. Mr. Cavin 
was away at the time and when John failed to 
return home on Tuesday evening, he was notified 
by wire of the boy’s absence. He returned at 
once and a searching party was organized which 
included nearly 1,000, the Boy Scouts taking part 
with many Sturgis citizens. It was four days 
before the body was found under the snow in 
the woods. The tragedy is an especially sad one 
because he was always a bright, happy, healthy 
boy, active in athletics, and promising a splen- 
did manhood. He was the only son and the 
deepest sympathy of a wide circle of lumbermen 
friends is extended to Mr. and Mrs. Cavin in 
their bereavement. 





JAMES A. HAY, superintendent of the West- 
minster Mill Co., New Westminster, B. C., was 
instantly killed while repairing a conveyor. The 
operator, not knowing that the work was under 
way started the conveyor. Mr. Hay was a 
native of Fredericton, N. B., and was 48 years 
old. He had been with the company fifteen 
years. 





E. B. KIPP, of the Kipp Lumber Co., Pontiac, 
Tll., died at his home there and funeral services 
were held on Thursday, Jan, 18. Mr. Kipp was 
the founder of the business now generally known 
as Harry N. Kipp, or E. B. Kipp & Son, at 
Pontiac. 





THOMAS HERBERT JONES, son of T. A. 
Jones, general manager of the Doddington Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, died at his father’s residence 
there at the age of 17. He was a senior in the 
North High School, Columbus. 





JOHN B. TORNOWSKI, formerly manager of 
the Meuser Lumber Co.’s yard at Glen Haven, 
Wis., and later at Volga City, Iowa, was killed 
in an auto accident at Independence, Iowa, 
where he was manager of a lumber company. 


Germany “Not Playing the Game” 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 27.—-David T. Mason, 
forest engineer, with headquarters in Portland, 
recently has received an interesting letter from 
Italy written by a member of the party of Eng- 
lish engineering students who spent some time 
in the United States looking into methods of 
logging in this country with the idea of intro- 
ducing better logging and lumber methods in 
India. The writer of the letter states that he 
has just returned from an interesting trip, ex- 
tending over a month, thru some of the forests 
in southern Germany, and in addition to seeing 
much that was interesting to a forester, also 
had opportunity to see a good deal of the indus- 
trial part of that section of Germany, He says: 


I came away convinced that Germany has not 
been playing the game, and that while steadily 
refusing to pay either reparations or indemnity, 
she has been and is still spending millions of 
marks on building up her industrial organization 
in order to undersell the Allies in the world’s 
markets, 

Germany is spending millions of marks on the in- 
stallation of huge hydro-electric plants for the sup- 
ply of power at a small cost; is enlarging her 
factories ; building houses for the workmen employed 
in these factories ; constructing railways that were 
considered economically impossible before the war; 
as well as unproductive works, such as the acquisi- 
tion of considerable areas for parks for cities; 
subsidizing opera houses which do not pay their 
way etc. In other words she is spending huge 
sums of money on objects for which there is no 
money in the Allies’ countries. This is all wrong, 
and the sooner the equivalent of an “official re- 
ceiver” in the case of an ordinary bankrupt is 
appointed to control the expenditures of the Ger- 
man people the better. Until this is done Germany 
never will pay her just debts. 
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